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LITTLE ESSAYS ON THE POLICE POWER 
By Homer C. Hockerr 


It is permissible, I suppose, for the historian to be partial to 
his way of approaching social phenomena. Faith in its validity 
is, perhaps, his chief justification for being an historian rather 
than a political scientist or a sociologist. It is not intended by 
this remark to revive the old feud over the scope and method of 
the various social sciences; we will all, doubtless, readily grant 
that each has its own contribution to make to the understanding 
of man and his doings. None the less, it seems to me that the 
principles of constitutional law, for example, can be more satis- 
factorily elucidated by the historical method than by the usual 
plan of citing court decisions. How, indeed, can these principles 
be understood and appraised without some insight into the 
sturm und drang out of which they emerged? And how, without 
understanding and appraisal, can man escape the dead hand of 
the doctrine of stare decisis? It is the historian’s privilege to set 
forth somewhat of the conflict and interplay of forces, to exhibit 
the vital drama of actual humanity in its intense and passionate, 
yet halting and uncertain, efforts to adjust itself to the great 
adventure of living, and thus perhaps to cast a gleam or two 
upon the path that lies before our feet. 

All this is doubtless quite obvious to the members of our pro- 
fession, but we cannot take it for granted that it is so to others. 
Not long ago, in conversation with a political scientist, I ven- 
tured to profess this faith in constitutional history as contrasted 
with constitutional law. Not unnaturally he demurred. Many 
topics, he thought, cannot be dealt with by the historical method ; 
for instance, what can the historian do with the ‘‘police power’’? 

My friend voiced his skepticism without reflection, and my 
answer was equally unpremeditated ; certainly it left him uneon- 
vineced. I might have told him that the concept of the police 
power is one of the two prime factors which make our constitu- 
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tional system; that the question of its scope is the clue to nine- 
tenths of our constitutional history; and that a dispute over it 
caused two of our wars. All this I might have told him, but did 
not. However, having now loitered on the stairway for some 
time, figuratively speaking, I venture to inflict my esprit 
d’escalier upon you, lest it be altogether lost. 


The Police Power and the Revolution 

To the legalist, the police power of the state has become iden 
tified with the power to safeguard and promote the general wel- 
fare of the people thereof. This definition is the product chiefly 
of post-Civil War conditions. For the historical investigator, 
the origins of the term must be sought in a much remoter period 
and its connotations must be allowed a more extended scope. 

What did the police power have to do with the American Rev- 
olution? Historians of various periods and schools have made us 
familiar with many interpretations of the causes of the War of 
Independence. It has been exhibited as a struggle in defense of 
the principle of ‘‘no taxation without representation’’; as a fight 
for American rights against British tyranny; and otherwise. 
The story of its causes has been told, now in terms of economics, 
and again in terms of law or political philosophy. Can it be ap- 
proached from the point of view of the police power? 

By a subtle mental process which had gone far before the com- 
ing of the fateful year 1763, a year so fraught with destiny in 
British imperial history, the Anglo-American was arriving at 
the concept of the authority of his province as a political entity 
which distinguishes the later idea of the sphere of the state as 
a member of our federal union. The chief root of this concept 
was doubtless the ancient English habit of local self-government, 
but it was only in the soil of the New World that the trans- 
planted root found conditions favorable to a new growth. Iso- 
lated from their neighbors and separated by the sea from Eng- 
lish power, the inhabitants of each provincial community not 
only practiced self-government, but came to believe that it was 
their inherent and inviolable right. This conclusion was reached 
by a process not unlike that which in Old England so often gave 
time-honored custom the force of law, and was unintentionally 
fostered by decades of lax colonial administration on the part of 
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British ministers. At some undated moment Americans began 
to speak of the matters falling within the sphere of their pro- 
vincial governments as ‘‘internal police.’’ 

The belief in the right of each legislature to exercise autono- 
mous control over the internal police of its colony became a 
cardinal principle of the American political creed. But it failed 
to evoke a responsive sentiment in the minds of the zealous 
statesmen who administered the affairs of the enlarged British 
empire after the French and Indian War. They denied the ecor- 
rectness of the contention not only in theory, but repeatedly, by 
acts of Parliament and administrative measures, encroached 
upon the sacred precincts of the colonial internal police. It may 
well be said that it was these denials of the internal police power 
which in the end cost Britain her choicest colonial possessions. 


The Police Power and the Constitution 

The same jealousy of their control over internal police affairs 
which led to armed conflict and independence was exhibited by 
the Americans whenever intercolonial union was suggested. 
Every project of union carefully safeguarded the police power 
of the constituent assemblies. The Albany Plan of 1754 contem- 
plated ‘‘one general government . .. under which . . . each 
colony may retain its present constitution’’ except as necessarily 
modified by the Act of Union. Galloway’s Plan of 1774 was ex- 
plicit in providing that ‘‘each colony shall retain its present 
Constitution and powers of regulating and governing its own 
internal police in all cases whatsoever.’’ From these documents 
the descent of clauses safeguarding the control over internal 
police is traceable through the Franklin and Dickinson drafts 
to the provision of the Articles of Confederation, declaring that: 
‘*Kach State retains its sovereignty, freedom and independence, 
and every power, jurisdiction and right, which is not by this 
confederation expressly delegated to the United States, in Con- 
gress assembled.’’ 

It is perfectly evident from the contemporary records that the 
framers of the Constitution had not the slightest intention, in 
proposing the ‘‘more perfect union,’’ to advocate a system in 
which the control of the states over their internal police would 
be abandoned. If any of them personally preferred a centralized 
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system, they knew too well the general temper to propose it. 
Rooted in experience and consecrated with patriot blood, noth- 
ing was dearer to the political heart of America than this state 
independence in internal concerns. 

The Tenth Amendment, providing that ‘‘The powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively or to 
the people,’’ is an explicit reservation of the control over the 
internal police quite in line with the assertions to be found in the 
earlier drafts of plans of union. That the statement appears in 
an amendment and not in the Constitution as drafted by the 
framers in convention, means only that the anti-Federalists in- 
sisted upon an explicit statement of what the delegates had 
thought to be an inherent principle. Our constitutional system is 
entirely unintelligible apart from this fundamental fact of the 
reserved power of the states over their internal police. 

But all of this insistence upon reserved powers would be 
meaningless, and the constitutional system itself unintelligible, 
if these powers were not set over against others which the states 
did not reserve. In other words, reserved powers can exist only 
where distinct communities are joined in some sort of political 
union. At no time, either before or after the Revolution, was 
complete state independence desired by the Anglo-Americans. 
The victory for the principle of autonomy in local affairs which 
they won in the Revolution left them but half satisfied. Previous 
to 1763 they had not found England’s rule intolerable. It had 
had its inconveniences, but these had been offset by manifest 
advantages, for the different parts of the empire had some com- 
mon interests, and Crown and Parliament had served as organs 
for their management. Indeed, some of the colonists had felt 
the need of even more machinery for carrying on the common 
business, and it was for this reason that they had from time to 
time suggested the formation of an intercolonial union. What 
they wanted was some system in which general affairs would be 
managed by a central government and the internal police by the 
separate commonwealths, some scheme in which powers would be 
classified as ‘‘general’’ and ‘‘local’’ and assigned accordingly 
to the appropriate governments. 
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Towards such a system as this, which we have learned to eall 
‘‘federal,’’? the Americans were groping their way long before 
they won their independence. Independence made union more 
than ever a necessity, since the British government could no 
longer function as an organ of intercommunity activity. Hence 
union came, almost inevitably, with the destruction of the only 
existing organic bond between the commonwealths; and the re- 
sult, after a few years of experimenting with the Articles of 
Confederation, was, of course, the federal system established by 
the Constitution. 

From this point of view the work of the Federal Convention 
was little more than the culmination of an evolutionary process 
which had been going on for decades. All powers necessary for 
the management of the interests of the people of the United 
States as a whole logically belonged to the general government; 
all the rest pertained to the internal police and were left with 
the states. The theory was simple, and the leaders in the Con- 
vention perceived it clearly enough to work out the details quite 
successfully on paper. The demarkation line between general 
and local police was fairly clear, and had already been fairly 
well defined in the Articles of Confederation. The Convention 
had only to rectify it at a few points where experience had re- 
vealed the need. 

The unique fact about the new system was that the central 
government was entrusted with the power of compulsive opera- 
tion within its sphere. This power differentiated the American 
federal system from all earlier unions, and deprived it of the 
traits which made these earlier unions merely leagues or con- 
federations. It is this unique characteristic of our federalism 
which has chiefly commanded the attention of students of com- 
parative politics and law, and this interest in its national as- 
pects has, to a degree, obscured the fact that it was only in the 
federal system thus created that the American concept of the 
police power attained legal existence and significance.’ 

1The trend of the comment of foreign political scientists (and, save for the 
constitutional fathers themselves, European scholars were ahead of our own in 
seeking to analyze modern federalism) may be judged from the following quotations: 


‘<TIn all the confederations which preceded the American Constitution of 1789, the 
allied States for a common object agreed to obey the injunctions of a federal 
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The Police Power and Sovereignty 

It should be obvious that in a union of this unique sort the 
powers reserved by the states cannot be identical with those per- 
taining to the members of a league of the older type. But it was 
the difficulty which our great-grandfathers experienced in per- 
ceiving precisely this that led them to confound the police power 
of the state with state sovereignty. Indeed, the autonomous 
control of the state over its internal police was not easily dis- 
tinguishable from sovereignty, and the very real difference was 
obscured by the common use, in the early days, of the phrase 
‘*divided sovereignty,’’ in alluding to the powers of state and 
federal governments respectively. Even Chief Justice John 


government. ... The American States which combined in 1789 agreed, that the 
Federal government should not only dictate the laws, but should execute its own 
enactments ..., a great discovery in modern political science.’’ Alexis de Toeque- 
ville, Democracy in America. Translated by Henry Reeve, edited and revised by 
Franklin Bowen (Cambridge, 1863), I, 198 ff. 

‘*The great statesmen of America ... for the first time in the history of the 
world formed a constitution [for a union of states] which should in strictness be the 
‘law of the land,’ and in so doing created modern federalism.’’ Albert Venn Dicey, 
Introduction to the... . Law of the Constitution (London, 1920), 161. 

*“Diese Ansichten [of the Federalist, Nos. 15 and 16] sind spdter von Tocqueville 

. weiter ausgefiihrt worden und haben durch ihn auf die Entwickelung der deutsch- 
en Theorie einen maasgebenden Einfluss ausgeibt.’’ Georg Meyer, Lehrbuch des 
deutschen Staatsrechtes (Leipzig, 1885), I, 29. 

‘*Der Bundesstaat ist der neue Staatsgedanke# welcher zuerst durch die nor- 
damerikanische Verfassung von 1787, in die Welt getreten ist.’’ Hermann Schulze, 
Lehrbuch des deutschen Staatsrechtes (Leipzig, 1881-86), I, 46. 

‘“In dem Bundesstaat. ... gibt es nicht bloss organisirte Einselstaaten, sondern 
auch einen vollstindig organisirten Zentralstaat.’’ Johann Kaspar Bluntschli, 
Geschichte des schweizerischen Bundesrechtes (Zurich, 1846), I, 554. 

‘*Jene drei foederativen Staatsgebilden, aus deren Natur vornehmlich der Begriff 
der Bundesstaats abgezogen worden ist. . . . némlich die Vereinigten Staaten von 
Nordamerika seit 1787, die Schweiz seit 1848, und das neue deutsche Reich, zeigen 
alle eine von den Gliedsstaatsgewalten unterschiedene selbststindige Centralgewalt.’’ 
Georg Jellinek, Die Lehre von dem Staatenverbindungen (Berlin, 1882), 253-54. 

In all of these analyses the Einzelstaaten are taken for granted, and the emphasis 
is placed upon the vollstdndig organisirten Zentralstaat. The significance of the 
reserved rights of the Einzelstaaten is not developed; it is barely implied that their 
status is not the same as in a league. Freeman’s implication is a little sharper: 
‘*On the one hand, each of the members of the Union must be wholly independent in 
those matters which concern each member only. On the other hand, all must be 
subject to a common power in those matters which concern the whole body of mem- 
bers collectively.’’ Edward A. Freeman, History of Federal Government in Greece 
and Italy. Edited by J. B. Bury (New York, 1893), 2. 
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Marshall, with all his nationalism, used the language of divided 
sovereignty.” Yet in referring to the reserved powers he de- 
scribed them, on one occasion, as embracing ‘‘everything within 
the territory of a State, not surrendered to a general govern- 
ment.’’* This means simply that the internal police powers of 
the states are exactly those powers which are reserved to them 
by the Tenth Amendment. 

Strictly speaking, the concept of the police power is independ- 
ent of any particular theory of sovereignty. That is, it unques- 
tionably exists under our constitutional system, whether the 
nationalist theory of sovereignty is accepted or denied. The 
concept of state sovereignty, on the other hand, at least when 
fully developed by thinkers like Calhoun, connoted something 
above and beyond the police power, which could be invoked in 
defense of it. 

There was no theory of provincial sovereignty in colonial 
times. Although the British statesmen thought that the Amer- 
ican doctrine of local autonomy was equivalent to a claim of that 
sovereignty which they ascribed to Parliament alone, the pro- 
vincials did not intend either to deny parliamentary sovereignty 
or to assert that of their own assemblies. Intent rather upon 
ascertaining the limits of that parliamentary power which the 
English held to be without limits, they did no very clear think- 
ing upon the theory of sovereignty. Muddled as the thinking 
undoubtedly was on both sides of the debate, it is easy to see 
now that the British were defending the indivisibility of sov- 
ereignty while their opponents were groping towards the system 
of divided or distributed powers. In upholding the practicability 
of such a system, the Americans failed to distinguish clearly 
between ‘‘power’’ and ‘‘sovereignty,’’ and came out of the 
struggle habituated to the thought of sovereignty as divisible. 

As history has so often shown, agreement upon principles by 
no means precludes dispute over their application. So it came 
to pass that the government under the Constitution was no soon- 
er launched than men began to quarrel over the question of its 


2 For example, note his language in McCulloch vs. Maryland, 4 Wheaton 316. 

3 Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheaton 1. Cf. Lincoln’s words, in message of July 4, 
1861: ‘‘Our States have neither more nor less power than that reserved to them 
in the Union by the Constitution.’’ 
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powers. Even those expressly delegated to it were found to 
shade off by degrees into a dusky zone where the boundary 
separating them from the province of the state became indis- 
tinct and uncertain. In this region of obscurity the right of ac- 
tion in particular cases was likely to be claimed for both govern- 
ments by their respective champions. 

Against England the colonials had defended their internal 
police power by arguments based upon their interpretation of 
the British constitution. When these proved unavailing they had 
fallen back upon the doctrine of the natural right of men to alter 
and abolish their governments, and used it in justification of 
the Revolution. Against Congress Jefferson and his colleagues 
defended the reserved rights of the states as they understood 
them, by a strict interpretation of the Constitution, and when 
that failed them, by a recourse to the theory of state sovereignty. 
This implied the right of interposition, nullification, or even, as 
a last resort, of secession. 


The Police Power and the Regulation of Commerce 

An excellent illustration of the practical difficulties attending 
the efforts to administer a system of distributed powers is af- 
forded by the discussion of the limits of the power of Congress 
over commerce, during the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Among the factors which brought about the meeting of 
the Philadelphia Convention and the drafting of the Constitu- 
tion, none was more potent than the need of giving to the central 
government the power to adopt a uniform system of commercial 
regulations. It was a foregone conclusion that the new instru- 
ment of government would contain some such provision as that 
which gives Congress power ‘‘to regulate commerce with foreign 
Nations, and among the several States, and with the Indian 
Tribes.’’ And perhaps no power among all those delegated to 
the federal legislature seemed less ambiguous. Nevertheless, the 
case of Gibbons vs. Ogden* brought its scope seriously into 
question. 

The argument of this cause involved Daniel Webster in a 
forensic duel with Thomas J. Oakley, who in his day enjoyed a 
reputation almost equal to that of Webster himself. In this de- 


49 Wheaton 1. 
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bate Webster supported the affirmative of the proposition that 
the power to regulate interstate and foreign commerce was 
vested exclusively in Congress, while Oakley maintained that 
the states possessed concurrent power over such commerce, that 
is, that a state might regulate its own external commerce so long 
as its aets did not conflict with those of the national law-making 
body. 

The Court found that the rights at issue had been dealt with 
by Congressional legislation, and consequently that the state 
statute which Oakley had defended was void. The judgment, 
therefore, did not require a direct pronouncement upon the valid- 
ity of Oakley’s doctrine. Nevertheless, Marshall, in delivering 
the opinion of the Court, remarked that he did not think that 
Oakley had established his proposition, or that Webster’s rea- 
soning had been refuted. From this and other evidence it is not 
difficult to conclude that he shared Webster’s opinion that the 
grant to Congress was exclusive. 

This was in 1824. If at that time, while Marshall’s influence 
was still dominant over his associates on the Bench, a suit had 
presented directly this question of the power to regulate com- 
merce, there can be little doubt that the exclusive right of Con- 
gress would have been asserted. Yet twenty-nine years later, 
when at last the Court did face this issue squarely in Cooley vs. 
the Philadelphia Board of Port Wardens,’ it found a certain 
zone within which it held that the states did possess a concurrent 
control over external commerce. 

The shift in the Court’s disposition was due to the changed 
attitude of the judges towards the police power. A careful study 
of Marshall’s utterances during the years following the decision 
of 1824 reveals that he worked out to his own satisfaction the 
relations between the commercial power of Congress and the 
police power of the state. He concluded that the state might 
legitimately take measures which affected commerce, but he held 
that these effects proceeded from an exercise of the police power, 
and not from any share in the power of regulating commerce. 
Moreover, these commercial effects were but incidental results of 
an exercise of police power primarily aimed at other objectives. 


512 Howard, 299. 
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By thus recognizing that state and nation might act upon the 
same subject matter by virtue of different powers, Marshall 
preserved the legislative integrity of each within its sphere; 
while by maintaining that in such cases of incidental regulation 
of commerce the police measures of the state must yield in case 
of clash, he preserved the paramountcy of the national govern- 
ment. 

The chief occasion on which Marshall applied this theory of 
relationships was in his decision in the ease of Willson vs. 
Blackbird Creek Marsh Company.’ This cause involved the 
right of the state of Delaware to authorize the construction of a 
dam which prevented the navigation of Blackbird Creek by 
coasting vessels. Since the purpose of the dam was the draining 
of a marsh, the Chief Justice noted that the value of the lands 
would be enhanced and the health of the inhabitants improved, 
and decided that, in the absence of congressional legislation regu- 
lating the navigation of such small streams, the Delaware act 
was a valid exercise of the police power. 

Compare now this position with that of the Court in Cooley vs. 
the Philadelphia Board of Port Wardens. In pronouncing the 
judgment in the latter case, Justice Benjamin R. Curtis said: 
‘*Whatever objects of this power (of commercial regulation) 
are in their nature national, or admit only of one uniform sys- 
tem or plan of regulation, may justly be said to be of such a na- 
ture as to require exclusive legislation by Congress.’’ On the 
other hand, such local matters as pilotage regulations are ‘‘likely 
to be best provided for, not by one system... but by as many as 
the legislative discretion of the several States should deem appli- 
cable to the local peculiarities of the ports within their borders.’’ 

The difference between Marshall’s position and that of Curtis 
is subtle but real. Marshall ran the boundary between the 
powers of state and nation in such a way as to leave the whole of 
the commercial power on the federal side. Curtis defined it in a 
manner which divided the commercial power. Yet both were true 
to the principle which had governed the framers of the Consti- 
tution in their original effort to distribute powers: that is, both 
attempted to assign matters of general police to the care of the 
federal government and local interests to that of the states. 

62 Peters, 245 (1829). 
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It may be urged that the distinction is without a difference, 
and that the lapse of time had brought a clearer vision which 
Marshall might have shared had he lived. Or it may be held that 
this concurrent power over commerce was only another name 
for what Marshall had called the police power. But neither of 
these explanations is quite satisfactory. It is true that Marshall 
himself never stated his doctrine as categorically as I have put 
it; indeed, his words in the Blackbird Creek Marsh Company 
opinion, if carelessly read, were susceptible of an interpretation 
favorable to the doctrine of concurrent power. But the impor- 
tant fact is that during his last years the personnel of the Bench 
underwent a rapid change, and that the new judges who received 
their appointment at the hands of President Andrew Jackson 
held views more in harmony than those of their predecessors, 
with the currents of popular sentiment which characterized the 
new democracy. A reaction against the tendencies of the old 
Court followed, and in decisions and opinions of individual jus- 
tices can be discerned a new tenderness for the powers of the 
states. Where Marshall’s tribunal had interposed the national 
authority to stay the hand of the state in regulating corpora- 
tions, Taney and his colleagues shifted their support to the side 
of the commonwealths.’ In one case they refused to rule that a 
state grant of privileges to a corporation created a monopoly by 
implication, and held that the legislature might make a similar 
grant to a competing corporation. In another case corporate 
privileges granted by charter were held to be subject to the 
state’s power of eminent domain. In a third a New York law re- 
quiring shipmasters, under penalty, to report the name and con- 
dition of every passenger brought into port, was held to be, not 
a regulation of commerce, but of domestic police, and approved 
on that ground.® 

It was this new liberality of trend in the interpretation of the 
powers of the states which prepared the way for the decision 
endorsing the doctrine of concurrent power over commerce. The 
same liberality produced interesting results in interpreting the 

7 Compare the decision in Dartmouth College vs. Woodward (4 Wheaton, 518) with 
those in Charles River Bridge Company vs. Warren Bridge Company (11 Peters, 420) 


and West River Bridge Company vs. Dix (6 Howard, 507). 
8 The Mayor of New York vs. Miln, 11 Peters, 106. 
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state’s control over immigration, although on this question the 
liberality appears rather in the attitude of the public than in 
that of the Court majority. In 1849, twelve years after the de- 
cision in the New York case just referred to, the Court heard the 
arguments in the so-called Passenger Cases.° 

A steadily rising tide of pauper and criminal immigration had 
alarmed the seaboard states to such a degree that laws had been 
enacted by several of them imposing a tax upon alien passengers 
on incoming ships. These laws differed from the act of New 
York which the judges had upheld, in that a payment was ex- 
acted from every newcomer in place of the fine which the earlier 
law imposed upon shipmasters who disregarded its provisions. 
It was doubtful whether the justices would interpret the police 
power broadly enough to warrant these new laws. Webster, who 
had been retained as counsel in these as in so many of the great 
eases of the period, in a letter to a relative asserted that in the 
days of Marshall and Story these laws could not have stood for a 
moment; but, he added, ‘‘the present judges, I fear, are quite too 
much inclined to find apologies for irregular and dangerous acts 
of State Legislatures.’’*® He predicted, nevertheless, that the 
laws would not be sustained, and in this he proved to be correct. 

Apparently all of the judges who made up the majority in this 
instance believed that the laws were regulations of commerce, 
and an infringement upon the prerogatives of Congress. But 
some of the minority had already adopted the doctrine of con- 
current powers, while Woodbury and Daniel were alarmed at 
what seemed to them to be a dangerous encroachment upon the 
sphere of the states. Said the latter in his dissenting opinion: 
‘*A course of prohibitions and nullifications as to their domestic 
policies in doubtful cases, and this by mere implied power is a 
violation of sound principle and will alienate and justly offend, 
and tend ultimately ... to dissolve the bonds of that Union so 
useful and glorious to all concerned.’’ 

Daniel’s apprehension was that the power of Congress to reg- 
ulate interstate and foreign commerce would be stretched until it 


97 Howard, 392. 


10 Quoted by Charles Warren, The Supreme Court in United States History 
(Boston, 1926), II, 176. 
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endangered the control of the states over their internal police. 
The laws in question in the Passenger Cases were similar in 
principle to the acts of many states not directly involved in the 
suits. Notable among these were the measures adopted by no 
fewer than fifteen states, both in the North and the South, for- 
bidding or regulating the ingress of negroes, both servile and 
free. Such laws had been likened to quarantine regulations, and 
defended as an exercise of the police power. ‘‘On the very same 
principle,’’ it had been declared, ‘‘by which a State may prevent 
the introduction of infected persons or goods and articles dan- 
gerous to the person and property of its citizens, it may exclude 
paupers, incendiaries, vicious, dishonest and corrupt persons 
such as may endanger the morals, health or property of the peo- 
ple. The whole subject is necessarily connected with the internal 
police of a State, no item of which has to any extent been dele- 
gated to Congress.’’ 

The criticisms of certain northern men that the laws thus de- 
fended were violations of the congressional power to regulate 
commerce had revealed dangers in the commerce clause hitherto 
unsuspected. In the first decades under the Constitution the 
liberal interpretation of the ‘‘general welfare’’ and ‘‘necessary 
and proper’’ clauses had been regarded as the chief sources of 
danger to the rights of the states. Now the storm clouds gath- 
ered in a new quarter. ‘‘In the name of Heaven,’’ exclaimed the 
editor of the Richmond Enquirer, ‘‘what power would the States 
have of protecting the lives and property of their own citizens, 
if this sweeping power of Commerce were admitted? What be- 
comes of our quarantine laws, inspection laws, pilot laws — 
laws which would prevent the seeds of yellow fever from being 
imported from New Orleans?’’ * 

These fears were mingled with the hope that if the issue ever 
came before the federal courts they would uphold the police 
power against the claims of the friends of the federal power over 
commerce. The hope was encouraged by an obiter dictum uttered 
by Justice McLean in the early forties, to the effect that every 
state had the right to protect itself against the intrusion of slave 


11 Speech of Senator Lumpkin of Georgia, in 1840. Quoted ibid., II, 172. 
12 March 4, 1841. Quoted ibid., II, 170. 
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dealers, and to protect its citizens against the dangers of a slave 
population. This right, which he declared rested upon the law 
of self-preservation, was paramount, in his opinion, to the power 
of Congress over commerce.** As the decade of the forties slip- 
ped away, the southern states maintained the police power with 
increasing confidence. ‘‘ Each State,’’ said Berrien of Georgia in 
1845, ‘‘has the power to protect itself — a power which would 
never be surrendered. It is, therefore, useless for the other 
States to attempt to deprive any one of them of the right ... to 
suppress a moral pestilence within her borders. I shall rejoice to 
see this question carried to the Supreme Court for its decision. 
I have not the slightest doubt that the power of the States to pass 
police laws for their own protection will be recognized.’’ * 

It was upon exactly the same kind of reasoning that northern 
states, including New York and Massachusetts, rested the legis- 
lation involved in the Passenger Cases. ‘‘Everything may be 
said,’’ wrote Webster of the Massachusetts law, ‘‘that Massa- 
chusetts says against South Carolina.’’** When the decision of 
the Court was announced by Justice Wayne, the southern states 
were even more dismayed than New York and Massachusetts, 
for the slaveholding commonwealths had more at stake. The 
points decided, said the Charleston Mercury, ‘‘sweep away our 
inspection laws enacted to prevent free colored persons — citi- 
zens from Massachusetts — or whatever abolition region, from 
entering our ports and cities. Thus it seems as if the Union is to 
be so administered as to strip the South of all power of self-pro- 
tection and to make submission to its rule equivalent to ruin and 
degradation.’’ *® 

How much the decision of such legal questions contributed to 
the growth of the spirit of secession in the breasts of the intel- 
lectual class of the South is, of course, uncertain; but that it in- 
cited their leaders to appeal to state sovereignty in self-defense 
is clear. The words of the Southern Quarterly Review are perti- 
nent in this connection: ‘‘There are some States in the confed- 


13 See opinion in Groves vs. Slaughter, 15 Peters, 449. 

14 Speech in debate on admission of Florida, in reply to northern objections to 
the provision of the proposed state constitution empowering the legislature to ex- 
clude free negroes. Quoted by Warren, op. cit., II, 172-73. 

15 Letter cited above. 

16 Quoted by Warren, op. cit., II, 182. 
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eracy,’’ commented that journal anent the Passenger Cases de- 
cision, ‘‘ which, if we are not mistaken, would exercise their sov- 
ereign rights, in spite of Mr. Justice Wayne and his associ- 
ates.”* * 

It is a curious and noteworthy fact that, so far as the control 
by states over the interstate movement of negroes is concerned, 
public opinion overruled the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Passenger Cases, and supported the dissenting justices. One 
of these was Taney, who declared that it must ‘‘rest with the 
State to determine whether any particular class or description 
of persons are likely to produce discontent or insurrection in its 
territory or to taint the morals of its citizens, or to bring among 
them contagious diseases, or the evils and burdens of a numerous 
pauper population ... and to remove from among their people 
and to prevent from entering the State, any person or class or 
description of persons, whom it may deem dangerous or injur- 
ious to the interests and welfare of its citizens.’’ Although the 
Court never did revoke its decision, the compromise between the 
commercial power and the police power involved in the decision 
in Cooley vs. the Philadelphia Board of Port Wardens had its 
parallel in the political arena in the stipulation of the Com- 
promise of 1850 that Congress should declare that it had no 
power to hinder the interstate slave trade. This was equivalent 
to admitting that the regulation of interstate migration fell 
within the police power. 

These examples from the none-too-familiar field of judicial 
controversy portray the significant réle played by the police 
power in the ante-bellum drama. Like most topics of the period, 
the discussion runs unavoidably into the current of the dispute 
over slavery, and placing the police power in the spot light, 
serves perhaps to make clearer some things which it has been 
difficult to understand. For example, two decades of liberal in- 
terpretation by the Supreme Court of the state’s internal police 
control is not without its bearing upon the mental attitude of 
those northern men who during the fifties were so ready to 
champion the right of states to interpose their authority in hin- 
dering the enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Law. 

17 Issue of January, 1850. Quoted ibid. 
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The Police Power and the Territories 

An interesting side light indicating the fundamental character 
of the concept of the police power in American political philos- 
ophy is to be found by considering its relations to the popular 
sovereignty doctrine of Cass and Douglas. Cass, in his famous 
letter to Governor Nicholson, raised in effect, though not in 
words, the question, ‘‘Where does the power over the internal 
police of the territories reside?’’** While admitting that Con- 
gress of necessity wields some of this authority, and that the 
territories do not possess the ‘‘peculiar attributes of sovereign- 
ty,’’ Cass insisted, nevertheless, that the principle of local con- 
trol of local affairs should be respected so far as possible. He 
suggested that the interference with this principle by Congress 
should be limited to the erection of proper governments, leaving 
to the people the regulation of their internal concerns in their 
own way. ‘‘They are just as capable of doing so,’’ he urged, ‘‘as 
the people of the States; and they can do so, at any rate as soon 
as their political independence is recognized by admission into 
the Union. During this temporary condition, it is hardly expe- 
dient to call into exercise a doubtful and invidious authority 
which questions the intelligence of a respectable portion of our 
citizens.’’ 

Cass’s strictures were an acute criticism of a territorial sys- 
tem patterned after the British colonial model. In adopting the 
Ordinance of 1787 outlining the plan of administering govern- 
ment in the settlements on the frontier, Congress disregarded 
the federal principle in favor of the unitary plan of the English. 
As truly as the Declaratory Act of 1766, the Ordinance asserted 
that the control over the local police of dependencies was vested 
in the central government. It is not surprising that from the 
beginning such a system called out criticism. The early Repub- 
licans spoke of the territorial status as one of degraded depend- 
ence, in which a part of the population was deprived of some 
of the essential liberties of Americans. In a country where all 
government derived its authority from the people, the only apol- 
ogy which could be consistently offered for the claim that Con- 
gress possessed sovereign power over the people of the territo- 

18 Dee. 24, 1847. Niles’s Register, LXXIII, 293-94. 
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ries was that necessity demanded it and that the territorial status 
was temporary. Some of the ultra Federalists, it is true, like 
Gouverneur Morris, maintained that colonies might be held in 
permanent subjection, but they were influenced by European 
practice to the point of losing sight of the logic of American 
political philosophy. As a matter of fact, the two views have 
competed throughout our history, with the scales inclining in 
latter times towards the views of Morris. 


The Police Power and the Civil War 

John C. Calhoun stands out as the man chiefly responsible for 
formulating the theory that ‘‘sovereignty resides in the people 
of the several States.’’** Rejecting the illogical view that sov- 
ereignty is divided between state and federal governments, he 
reduced the latter to a mere agent of the sovereignties united by 
the constitutional compact, and sought to hold the agent to a 
strict accountability for its stewardship. Seeking to build up a 
defense mechanism to protect the internal police of the state, 
especially in reference to slavery, he reasoned that slavery, as 
a domestic institution embraced in the sphere of state police, 
and so recognized in the distribution of powers by the Consti- 
tution, was entitled to protection against all attacks or even 
criticism on the part of persons outside of each state concerned.*° 

Eventually southern opinion rallied to the support of this 
view, and among the acts cited in justification of secession was 
the presumptuous criticism of Northerners who would not be 
silent about an institution which fell wholly within the police 
power of each individual slave state.** It is perhaps not too much 
to say that despair of defending their internal police against en- 
croachment if they remained in the Union, led to the attempt of 
these states to withdraw. 

As the result of the appeal to arms, the police power partly 
shared in the disaster which overtook slavery. Never was this 
fundamental feature of the federal system so disregarded as 


19 The South Carolina Exposition of 1828. 

20 See his resolutions presented in the Senate on Dee. 27, 1837. Richard K. 
Crallé, Works of John C. Calhoun (New York, 1869), III, 140 ff. 

21‘*Those States have assumed the right of deciding upon the propriety of our 
domestic institutions . . . they have denounced as sinful the institution of Slavery.’’ 
South Carolina Declaration of Causes, Dec. 24, 1860. 
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when the northern radicals undertook the reconstruction of the 
prostrate South. Over-riding in their unheeding passion the 
sound but tactless efforts of President Andrew Johnson to re- 
spect the rights which had always belonged to the states, they 
not only dictated the provisions of the new southern constitu- 
tions, but sought by the Fourteenth Amendment to effect the 
permanent transfer to the federal authority of a large part of 
the internal police power. 

The reasoning by which the friends of the amendment sup- 
ported it shows an extraordinary misconception of the police 
power. It would arouse the suspicion that it was disingenuous, 
were not the lack of clear thinking evident from the failure to 
phrase the amendment in words suited to the accomplishment of 
the purpose aimed at. They sought in debate to convey the idea 
that the Constitution, with the original group of amendments, 
had been intended to guarantee the fundamental rights of all 
citizens, but had failed to do so for want of power in Congress 
to give effect to the guarantees as against the states.** The 
clause forbidding the states to abridge the privileges or immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States, was intended to transfer to 
federal guardianship all of the rights of citizens, but fortunately 
failed to do so because, as the clear-sighted justices of the Su- 
preme Bench pointed out in the Slaughter House Cases, the lan- 
guage left the control of the states over citizens untouched in all 
those numerous relations arising within the domain of the in- 
ternal police.” 

In one respect, however, the Fourteenth Amendment did effect 


22 Note words of Bingham of Ohio, on May 10, 1866: ‘‘This amendment takes 
from no State any right that ever pertained to it. No State ever had the right 

. to deny to any freeman the equal protection of the laws or to abridge the 
privileges or immunities of any citizen of the Republic.’’ Congressional Globe, 39 
Cong., 1 Sess., 2542 ff. See also speech of Senator Howard of Michigan, on May 25: 
‘*Here is a mass of privileges, immunities, and rights, some of them secured by the 
second section of the fourth article of the Constitution . .. some by the first eight 
amendments of the Constitution; and... there is no power given in the Constitution 
to enforce and to carry out any of these guarantees. ... They simply stand as a 
bill of rights in the Constitution, without power on the part of Congress to give 
them full effect [if impaired by the States].... The great object of the first sec- 
tion of this amendment is, therefore, to restrain the power of the States and compel 
them at all times to respect these great fundamental guarantees.’’ Ibid., 2765 ff. 

2316 Wallace, 36. 
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a notable transfer of power from the sphere of state police to 
that of the Union. The denial to the states of the power to de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law, gave to the federal judiciary the right to review every 
decision by a state court in which such denial was alleged, even 
where the rights and liberties involved arose within the realm 
of internal police. By this provision the amendment achieved a 
part of the effect which was intended by the privileges and im- 
munities clause. 


The Police Power and the Amending Power 

Since the Civil War the doctrine of state sovereignty in the 
Calhounian sense can no longer be appealed to in concrete issues 
arising between states and nation. It may be maintained aca- 
demically, indeed, that it was the true theory in ante-bellum days, 
but it is hardly practicable to hold that it survived the war. 
However, as the Slaughter House decision proves, the police 
power of the state, even if somewhat circumscribed, is still a 
living reality, having survived all of the nationalizing forces 
of that troublous period, including the triumph of the theory of 
national sovereignty. State sovereignty is dead. Yet such is the 
vitality of the concept of the inviolability of the state’s autonomy 
in matters of internal police that new weapons have been readily 
forged for its defense. Chief of these is the claim that this in- 
violability is paramount to the power of the people to amend the 
Constitution. 

In the early days of the nineteenth century, opponents of ex- 
pansion deduced from the compact theory the incompetency of 
the amending power to acquire territory to be carved into new 
states. Such admission of new partners not contemplated when 
the compact was formed, they urged, could not be authorized 
without the unanimous consent of the original partners. This 
idea of limitations upon the amending power reappeared when 
it was proposed, near the close of the Civil War, to resort to that 
power to deprive the states of the control over slavery which 
they had always enjoyed; but the argument now rested upon a 
new basis. The Thirteenth Amendment abolishing slavery was 
the first instance of the use of the amending power to restrict 
the seope of the states’ internal police. George H. Pendleton of 
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Ohio, among others, combatted the resolution while it was pend- 
ing before Congress, on the ground that such an encroachment 
upon the police power was unconstitutional.** A similar argu- 
ment has been employed in recent years by the enemies of the 
Kighteenth Amendment.” 

This paradoxical idea that a change duly effected in the Con- 
stitution is nevertheless a violation of it can amount to nothing 
more than an allegation that the change involves a departure 
from the original theory of the distribution of powers. It is not 
easy to see how, in a developing society, some of the matters 
which once seemed to pertain to local police can fail to become 
of general concern. When that has become the case in the esti- 
mation of the requisite constitutional majority, the control will 
be shifted from state to nation. Such transfers mean merely 
that the boundary between the general and the local is redrawn. 
But if the constitutional majority should agree that objects prop- 
erly belonging to the sphere of local police have been entrusted 
to the federal government, the correction is within its power. To 
show, however, that a particular power has been assigned to one 
government or another in violation of the original principle of 
distribution, is not to prove the act invalid, but only to raise a 
question as to the soundness of the policy involved in the de- 
parture. 

The appeal to the inviolable character of the state’s control 
over its internal police as something beyond the reach of the 
power which can amend the Constitution is certainly not sound 
constitutional reasoning. It is the modern substitute for the 
obsolete doctrine of state sovereignty. But unsound as it may 
be, it is extremely significant as indicating that the twentieth- 
century American is deeply attached to that principle of local 
autonomy for which his fathers fought in 1776. If the Eighteenth 
Amendment should ever be repealed, it will be due not less to the 
strength of this devotion than to an appetite for strong drink. 


24 Annual Cyclopedia, 1865, p. 207, quoted by James G. Randall, Constitutional 
Problems under Lincoln (New York, 1926), 393. 

25‘* Any amendment which tends directly to destroy the right and power of the 
several states to local self-government should be held void as in conflict with the 
intent and spirit and implied limitations of the Federal Constitution.’’ Brief of 
Elihu Root et al., in Rhode Island vs. Palmer, 253 U. S., 350. 
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The Police Power and International Organization 

These brief discussions of the police power may be closed with 
one suggestion. This history may well be looked into by those 
who see in our federalism a happy blending of local autonomy 
and central authority, to be followed as a model in international 
organization. An intimate knowledge of the battles which have 
raged over the police power will serve as a valuable antidote to 
the disposition to be over-sanguine. In international relations 
the counterpart of the police power is the principle of na- 
tionality. It will be far more difficult to reconcile national inter- 
ests with internationalism than it has been to bring the police 
power into harmony with our own central authority. Neverthe- 
less, the facts of our experience seem to warrant the hope that 
efforts for closer union in the larger field may meet with some 
success. If the tendency towards centralization has gone too far 
in our own country, as many think, perhaps in the international 
arena it will eventually go just far enough to bring nationalism 
into wholesome restraint in the interest of all mankind. In seek- 
ing to realize this aspiration, world statesmen may well be both 
warned and encouraged by the object lesson of American feder- 
alism. 














THE ST. JOSEPH MISSION 


By Gerorce Paré 


The Huron Mission, founded by Brébeuf in 1634, was the be- 
ginning of Jesuit missionary activity in the region of the Great 
Lakes. During the furious westward raids of the Iroquois be- 
ginning in 1648, it was utterly destroyed. No tribe could with- 
stand the onslaughts of the fierce warriors from central New 
York. The Huron fled from Ontario to Mackinac, and then to 
northern Wisconsin. They were followed by the Sauk from the 
Saginaw Valley, and the Miami and Potawatomi from southern 
Michigan. Within ten years the southern peninsula was a No 
Man’s Land, a depopulated barrier between the fury of the Iro- 
quois and the swarming tribes that had sought refuge beyond 
the western shore of Lake Michigan. 

The renewal of missionary activity, primarily a search for the 
dispersed Huron, brought Ménard and Allouez through the 
Ottawa River route into Lake Superior, and then westerly along 
its southern shore. But De Tracy and De Courcelles had 
scotched the Iroquois in 1666, and the refugees were gradually 
drifting back to their old haunts. They congregated along the 
St. Mary’s River, teeming with whitefish, and in the curve of 
Green Bay where miles of wild rice soughed over the shallows. 
The two strategic mission sites became St. Ignace, and St. 
Francis Xavier at Green Bay. From these two centers the mis- 
sionaries first worked southward, but always west of Lake Michi- 
gan, to develop what they called the Illinois mission field. When 
the tribes that had been expelled from southwestern Michigan 
felt that it was safe to return, the missionaries followed them 
and established the first Jesuit mission in the Lower Peninsula, 
the St. Joseph Mission. 

Unfortunately, the history of this mission is only imperfectly 
known. The Jesuit Relations as a series were discontinued in 
1672, and from that time we can only piece together such bits of 
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information concerning the mission as lie scattered about among 
contemporary writings. For its later history, we are fortunate 
in being able to draw upon the extant baptismal register. 

The origin of the St. Joseph Mission must be sought in the 
return of the Miami and Potawatomi to southwestern Michigan. 
The first of these tribes in its flight from the Iroquois had ap- 
parently gone as far west as lowa. Later the Miami removed to 
the upper Fox River in Wisconsin.’ Here they were visited by 
Allouez, to whose preaching they listened with eager interest.’ 
By 1679, a number of them had already been for some time in the 
vicinity of the upper St. Joseph River, for La Salle encountered 
them there while searching for the portage to the Kankakee on 
his first journey to the Mississippi.° 

The Potawatomi, we are told in the Relation of 1671, ‘‘had 
been driven by fear of the [roquois from the lands which lay be- 
tween the lake of the Hurons and that of the Illinois [Lake 
Michigan].’’ They had settled first on some islands at the en- 
trance to Green Bay, and later on the Wisconsin mainland, 
where Allouez came in contact with them as early as 1667. About 
the year 1680, they began moving southward around the end of 
Lake Michigan and into the valley of the St. Joseph River.* 

There is no reason for doubting that there had been converts 
among these two tribes during their stay in Wisconsin, and that 
the missionaries kept in touch with them after their migration. 
But the identity of the first missionary to visit them in Michigan 
is as much a matter for conjecture as the time from which we 
can date a permanent establishment. That a resident mission 
was contemplated as early as 1686 is disclosed by the following 
land grant on the St. Joseph River made to the Jesuits by the 
government in Quebec, and confirmed by the French King. 

The concession made to Father Dablon, and the other missionaries 

of the Society of Jesus established in the said region on October 1, 

1686, by the Sieur Marquis de Denonville and of Champigny, of a 

1 Louis Phelps Kellogg, The French Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest 
(Madison, 1925), 99. 

2 Relation of 1671. 

3 Pierre Margry, Découvertes et Etablissements des Francais (Paris, 1876), I, 


463, hereafter cited as Découwvertes. 
+ Kellogg, op. cit., 271. 
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stretch of land of twenty arpents fronting on the River St. Joseph, 
heretofore called of the Miamis, which falls into the south of the lake 
of the Illinois and of the Outagamis, by twenty arpents in depth at the 
place they shall find the most suitable for the erection of a chapel and 
residence, and for the planting of grain and vegetables, to be held by 
Father Dablon and other missionaries above mentioned, their suc- 
cessors and assigns in perpetuity as their own property as is stated in 


Ce HS enone. Versailles, May 24, 1689.° 


Today the St. Joseph River winds through the fertile farms 
and orchards of Berrien County. The natural advantages which 
the early American settlers were quick to perceive had been no 
less apparent to the Indians, and to the missionaries. Some un- 
known French scout reporting to the officials in Quebec, in 1718, 
was enthusiastic in his praise of the lands watered by the river. 


Tis a spot the best adapted of any to be seen for purposes of living 
and as regards the soil. There are pheasants as in France; quail, and 
perroquets; the finest vines in the world, which produce a vast quan- 
tity of very excellent grapes, both white and black, the berry very 
large and juicy, and the bunch very long. It is the richest district in 
all that country.® 


Somewhere in this eartlily paradise the missionaries selected 
a spot for their house and chapel. We have no reason for be- 
lieving that the location was other than the one visited by Char- 
levoix in 1721. According to his reckoning, it was twenty leagues, 
about sixty miles, from the mouth of the St. Joseph to the mis- 
sion. This must be understood as the actual distance traveled 
by his canoe in following the tortuous course of the river. Upon 
leaving the mission, he gives the distance to the portage by which 
the Kankakee may be reached as six leagues, about eighteen 
miles. The portage, first used by La Salle, began about two and 
three-quarters miles northwest of the center of South Bend.’ 

From these data we must conclude that the mission was situ- 
ated on the river anywhere from one to three miles south of the 
present city of Niles, Michigan. Even though the locality has 


5 Margry, Découvertes, V, 35. 

6E. B. O’Callaghan (ed.), Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the 
State of New York (Albany, 1855), LX, 890. 

7 For a description of the portage, see George A. Baker, The St. Joseph-Kankakee 
Portage (South Bend, 1899). 
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been carefully gone over, the site of the mission has not yet 
been accurately determined. From Charlevoix’s account, we 
gather that the Miami had a village on one side of the river, 
and the Potawatomi one on the other, and that the chapel and 
residence of the missionary were in the Potawatomi village. At 
the time of his visit in 1721, Fort St. Joseph had been in exist- 
ence for many years, and this too, he tells us, was on the Pota- 
watomi side.* In Bellin’s map of 1744, which accompanies the 
first edition of Charlevoix’s works, the fort is located on the 
southern bank of the river.° 

When did the Jesuits begin their establishment on the St. 
Joseph? Who was the first priest to labor in this new field? It 
is impossible to give a satisfactory answer to these questions in 
the present state of our knowledge. Much has been written upon 
the matter so fanciful and unreliable as to be useless. It is com- 
monly stated that Father Allouez was the founder of the St. 
Joseph Mission, but the statement rests more upon inference 
than upon evidence. 

Father Claude Allouez left Three Rivers in 1665 to begin his 
missionary career in the West. Four years were spent along the 
southern shore of Lake Superior, and his first visit to Green Bay 
occurred in December, 1669. Meanwhile, Dablon and Marquette 
had come into the field; and the next year saw the beginnings of 
the establishment at St. Ignace. Father Allouez was now defi- 
nitely assigned to the Indians of Wisconsin, where he remained 
for six years with headquarters at another mission which he 
founded in the neighborhood of Lake Winnebago. In 1676, he 
was ordered to the promising field which had been opened by 
Marquette’s journey to the Mississippi, but which had been left 
vacant since his death. He spent a few months with the Kaskas- 
kia and Illinois Indians, and then returned to Wisconsin. A 
second visit to the Illinois country, in 1678, was prolonged until 


8 For details regarding Fort St. Joseph, see Michigan Pioneer Collections, 
XXVIII, 179 ff.; XXXV, 545 ff.; XXXIX, 280 ff. The site of the fort is marked 
by a huge granite boulder, unveiled July 4, 1913. It may be well to remind the 
reader that this fort must not be confused with the one built by La Salle at the 
mouth of the river. This was called the Fort of the Miami, and was destroyed a 
few months after its erection. 

9 Charlevoix’s writings relating to New France were first published in Paris in 
1744. 
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1680, and followed by a return to the northern missions.*° Here 
we lose sight of Father Allouez until 1683. 

In that year, the Jesuit Superior in Quebec, Father Beschefer, 
forwarded to his provincial in France a report upon the Jesuit 
missions. The Ottawa mission is thus described. ‘‘In The 
Outaoue missions we include not only the outaouaecs or upper 


Algonquins. ... We also include the hurons who reside at st. 
Ignace ... the Pouteouatamis along the bay des Puants .. . the 


Makoutens and the ouiamis; the Kischigamins, along Lake 
Ilinois; and The Ilinois themselves, as we more nearly approach 
the south. We have houses with chapels at sault de ste Marie, at 
st. Ignace, at st. francois de Borgia, and at st. francois Xavier. 
... The missionaries frequently go on journeys among the sur- 
rounding nations. ...’’ ** Speaking of Father Allouez the report 
continues: ‘‘... his special mission is among the Miami and the 
Illinois where he labors with as much ardor as if he were in the 
prime of life.’? He follows the Indians into the woods on their 
hunting trips, is deterred by no hardships, and has succeeded in 
erecting a chapel. But Father Allouez is soon to be withdrawn 
for, ‘*we shall be obliged to discontinue that mission because the 
Iroquois have gone to continue the war with more ardor... .”’ 

The report, dated October 21, was written with evident knowl- 
edge of what was taking place in the West. La Salle and his 
faithful lieutenant, Tonty, hearing rumors of an Iroquois in- 
vasion, had begun in December, 1682, the building of Fort St. 
Louis near the present town of Utica, Illinois.** The fort was 
completed in March of the following year, and Tonty was left in 
command while La Salle returned to Franee. A year later the 
Iroquois advanced as Father Beschefer had predicted, besieged 
the fort for six days, and then withdrew. From Tonty’s memoir 
we gather that Father Allouez had meanwhile been recalled to 
Mackinac. 


10 See sketch of Allouez in John G. Shea, Discovery and Exploration of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley (New York, 1853), 67. 

11 Reuben Gold Thwaites (ed.), Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents (Cleveland, 
1896-1901), LXII, 193. The St. Francis Borgia Mission was situated a short dis- 
tance from the Huron Mission at St. Ignace. 

12 See Francis Parkman, La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West (Boston, 
1880), Appendix to chap. xvi. 
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... The winter passed, and on March 20, 1684, being informed that 
the Iroquois were about to attack us, we prepared to receive them and 
dispatched a canoe to M. de la Durantaye, Governor of Missilimakinak 
for assistance in case the enemy should hold out against us a long 
time... M. de la Durantaye, with Father Daloy, a Jesuit, arrived at 
the fort with about sixty Frenchmen whom they brought to our assist- 
ance, and to inform me of the orders of M. de la Barre to leave the 
place. .. .7° 

The next mention of Father Allouez comes three years later. 
After the death of La Salle, a remnant of his followers succeeded 
in finding the Mississippi and returned to Quebec. From March 
19, 1687, the date of the assassination, the little party slowly 
struggled northward, and it was not until September that they 
reached Fort St. Louis. Joutel, who wrote the journal of their 
wanderings, thus describes their entry. 

... On Sunday, the 14th, having resumed our journey . . . about 
two in the afternoon we arrived at Fort St. Louis where we greatly 
surprised those who were there, since they were not expecting us. . 
After the usual greetings, we went up to the fort, where we found the 
Frenchmen under arms, and they fired several volleys on our arrival 
to show their delight. As soon as we entered the fort M. Cavelier 
asked the location of the chapel in order to render thanks to God for 
having so happily conducted us. . . .** 

At the fort, and seemingly acting as chaplain, Father Allouez 
lay ill. Joutel describes him as being fearful of La Salle’s re- 
turn because of some intrigue which Allouez had set on foot 
against him. This passage has been used to confirm the story of 
Jesuit opposition to La Salle. Joutel was strongly partisan, and 
the accusation is sufficiently refuted by the fact that Tonty, 
commanding at Fort St. Louis, was no less devoted to Father 
Allouez than to his chief. 

The survivors, always pretending that La Salle was still alive 
and would come on later, prepared to resume their journey to- 
wards Quebec at the end of February, 1688. Joutel writes: 


13 The Memoire or Relation is in Margry, Relations et Memoires Inédits (Paris, 
1867), 1-36. 

14 Journal of Henri Joutel in Margry, III, Découvertes, 91-535. For this passage 
see pp. 477-79. The M. Cavelier referred to was the Sulpician brother of La Salle. 
The other priest in the party was Father Anastasius Douay, a Recollect who left 
France with La Salle on his ill-fated expedition. 
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I have before recounted that the Jesuit Father had been alarmed by 
our telling him that M. de La Salle might arrive at the fort according 
to what he had said when he left us. The Father was afraid of meet- 
ing him there, perhaps because something had occurred between the 
gentlemen, as I think I have stated, which was injurious to the Sieur 
de La Salle. ... In fine, the good Father fearing to be found there, 
preferred to take precautions by starting first. ... It troubled us to 
see that these gentlemen were to be left without a priest; but we had 
decided to keep our secret, and so there was no help for it. Although 


M. Cavelier told the priest that he could remain, he left seven or eight 
days ahead of us... .2° 


Here we have Father Allouez returning to Mackinac in the 
spring of 1688. Of his subsequent movements we know practi- 
cally nothing. Shea thinks it likely that he was at Fort St. Louis 
in 1689.*° What we do know is the date of the missionary’s 
death, found in a letter of Father Claude Dablon to his superior, 
and dated, Quebec, August 29, 1690. It is an admirable summary 
of the great missionary’s activities. He had carried the Faith 
to more than eight nations. He had instructed more than one 
hundred thousand Indians, and had baptized more than ten 
thousand. He was in truth a second Francis Xavier. The letter 
goes on to describe his last moments. 


One of our servants who was with him testifies that the stricken 
Father, having made frequent acts of contrition, tried to make a 
spiritual communion as his viaticum; that he next addressed himself 
to St. James to obtain through this Apostle the salutary effects of Ex- 
treme Unction; that finally having thrice pronounced the holy names 
of Jesus and Mary to obtain the indulgence of the Society he quietly 
expired the night of the 27 to the 28 of August, 1689. It is the seventy- 
sixth year of his age, the forty-seventh of his entry into religion, and 
the beginning of his thirty-ninth since his arrival in Canada.” 
Unfortunately, the letter says nothing concerning the place of 

Father Allouez’ death; it simply states that he died on the 
Ottawa mission. As we have seen, this term included practically 
all missionary activity in the western country; only later was the 
Tilinois mission spoken of as a separate field. There is yet to be 
15 Ibid., 499-500. 
16 Shea, op. cit., 70. ‘‘I am inclined to believe from a deed which fell into my 


hands that he [Allouez] was at Fort St. Louis in 1689.’’ 
17 Margry, Découvertes, I, 63. 
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found a contemporary statement to the effect that Father 
Allouez died on the banks of the St. Joseph River. 

Another vague reference to the missionary’s death is found in 
a letter of Father Gabriel Marest to Father Germon, dated 
November 9, 1712. Speaking of the beginning of the Illinois 
mission, he says: ‘‘It was Father Daloés who took it upon him- 
self; he knew the language of the Oumiamis which somewhat 
resembles that of the Illinois; however he made a very short 
stay there because of the opinion that he would accomplish 
greater results in another district where indeed he ended his 
apostolic life.’’ ** One could read into this passage the supposi- 
tion that Father Allouez died in his Wisconsin missions, for he 
had greater opportunities there than with the relatively insignif- 
icant number of Indians living along the St. Joseph at the time. 

Supplementing these unsatisfactory contemporary references 
to Father Allouez is the positive statement of Father Charlevoix 
that the great missionary died on the St. Joseph River.’® There 
is no denying the weight of his assertion. Upon the occasion of 
his visit to the mission in 1721, he must have become thoroughly 
acquainted with its history. Moreover, when writing the record 
of his travels, it is safe to assume that he had access to docu- 
ments and sources which are now lost. It is true that there are 
blunders in his History and General Description of New France, 
published more than twenty years after his return to France; 
but it seems improbable that he was mistaken in locating the 
death of a member of his own society whose greatness was ap- 
parent even to his contemporaries. 

There is another bit of evidence in this matter which must not 
be ignored. The Indian had a tenacious memory. The first 
white settlers in the vicinity of Niles mention a large wooden 
cross standing on a bluff near the river. They were told by the 
Indians that it marked the resting-place of a missionary, and 
that it had been replaced as often as it had fallen from age and 
decay.” We have enough details about every Jesuit missionary 

18 Lettres Edifiantes (Toulouse, 1810), VI, 269-70. 

19Shea (ed.), P. F. X. de Charlevoix, History and General Description of New 
France (New York, 1871), V, 132. Cf. also 202 where, speaking of Father Aveneau, 
the writer states that this missionary’s influence over the Indians was as great as 


that of his predecessor, Allouez. 
20 Mich. Pio. Colls., XXXV, 546; XXXIX, 289. 
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in the western country, with the exception of Allouez, to elim- 
inate the possibility of any one of them dying in this locality. 
This holds true for all the missionaries down to the time when 
they were forced to withdraw. There is, hence, a strong presump- 
tion that if the cross guarded a missionary’s grave, it was the 
grave of Father Allouez.” 

Beginning with the year 1690, we are on more solid ground. 
According to Ferland, Father Claude Aveneau was sent in that 
year to labor in the St. Joseph Mission.” He gives no authority 
for his statement, but he doubtless relies upon a letter of Vau- 
dreuil to the home government, dated November 14, 1708. The 
Governor was annoyed by Cadillac’s constant diatribes against 
the Jesuits, and by his high-handed attempts to remove the 
Jesuit missionary from the St. Joseph Mission. He complains to 
the Minister that ‘‘the Sieur de Lamothe, on his own authority 
and without any reason, has taken away from the Jesuits their 
mission among the Miamis; he has ordered the retirement of a 
missionary [Father Aveneau], who has been with these Indians 
for eighteen years, and who knows their language and customs, 
in order to replace him with a Recollect who knows neither. The 
Sieurs Vaudreuil and Raudot are convinced that if this Jesuit 
missionary had remained with the Miamis that nation would 
never have attempted what it did this year against the 
French.’’ ** 

This letter would justify placing the coming of Father Ave- 
neau in 1690. Still, the matter of his term of service is compli- 
cated by the obituary notice found in a letter of Father Germain, 
dated November 5, 1711. 


Two fathers also died in this college. [Quebec] .. . One was Father 


21 Just a short distance south of Niles, on the Low Road, an imposing granite 
cross has been erected to replace the last wooden one. It bears the following in- 
scription: ‘‘To the memory of Father Claude Jean Allouez, S. J., whose intrepid 
courage won the admiration of the Indians, and whose apostolic zeal earned for him 
the title of the Francis Xavier of the American missions. Father Allouez was born 
at St. Didier, France, in 1622, and died near this spot August 27, 1689. 

Erected by the Women’s Progressive League of Niles, Mich., 1918.’’ 

22 J. B. A. Ferland, Cours d’Histoire du Canada (Quebec, 1865), II, 336. 

23 Camille de Rochemonteix, J. S., Les Jesuites de la Nouvelle-France au XVII 
Siécle (Paris, 1895-96), III, 526. While Cadillac may have desired to have a Recollect 
at the mission, there is no evidence that one was ever there. 
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Claude Aveneau who labored for more than 25 years in instructing the 
miamis.... This year he was attacked by a complication of several 
diseases, which did not permit him to continue his apostolic labors; 
and our fathers among the Outaouats thought it advisable to send 
him down to Quebec in a canoe, hoping that he would find there more 
remedies to restore his health, for his mission was at the river St. 
Joseph, 300 leagues from here. . . .** 


We know that Father Aveneau was sent to the West in 1685, 
and according to Father Germain’s letter his service among the 
\liami must have begun in 1686. However, it is not difficult to 
harmonize this account with Vaudreuil’s statement if we remem- 
ber that not all the Miami were on the St. Joseph, but only one 
or two bands. There were many more in the Illinois country, 
and on the Maumee and Wabash rivers.” 

As for the mission itself, there is nothing to indicate its loca- 
tion prior to 1693. In that year, Frontenac sent Courtemanche 
to build a military post on the St. Joseph to prevent the Lroquois 
from corrupting the loyalty of the Miami, and the English from 
trading with them.*® Whether Courtemanche selected his own 
site for the fort, or whether he located it where the missionary 
was already settled, cannot be determined. In all likelihood the 
spot visited by Charlevoix in 1721 had been, since 1693, the 
actual site of the mission. 

lather Aveneau pursued his apostolic work alone until a help- 
er was sent him in the person of Father Jean Mermet.” He 
arrived in Canada in 1698, and seems to have been sent directly 
to the Ottawa Mission. We can only conjecture the date of his 
coming to the St. Joseph Mission, but it was probably some time 
in 1699. Along with Father Aveneau, he became a target for 


t Thwaites, Relations, LXVI, 213-15. The letter goes on to state that 
Aveneau died on the seventh day in the octave of the Nativity of the B. V. M., 

s, on Sept. 14, 1711. 

’For further details concerning Father Aveneau, see Rochemonteix, op. cit., III, 
479, 513, 526; and his Les Jesuites ...au XVIII Sitcle (Paris, 1906), I, 67-70. 
This indispensable history of the Jesuits in North America devotes three volumes to 

e Jesuits of the 17th century, and two volumes to the Jesuits of the 18th century 
down to the suppression of the Society. To simplify matters, the volumes will be 
cited in this article as a continuous series. 

6 Emma Helen Blair, Indian Tribes of the Upper Mississippi Valley and Region of 
the Great Lakes (Cleveland, 1911), II, 16. 

27 Rochemonteix, op. cit., ITI, 513, 548; Thwaites, Relations, LX VI, 339. 
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Cadillae’s attacks because he had not succeeded in having the 
Miami move to the new post on the Detroit River. To this cir- 
cumstance we owe two letters from the missionaries explaining 
their stand in the matter.** Some time in the summer of 1702, 
Father Mermet went as chaplain to the post which Juchereau 
was trying to build on the Ohio near the present city of Cairo, 
Illinois.” Juchereau died a year later, and the post was aban- 
doned in 1704. Father Mermet seems never to have returned to 
the St. Joseph Mission. His later years were spent in the 
Illinois mission, where he died, September 15, 1716.*° 

Father Mermet’s successor as assistant to Father Aveneau 
was Father Jean Baptiste Chardon.** Coming to Canada in 1699, 
he had been sent to the western mission in 1701. He was prob- 
ably stationed at Mackinac for a time before being appointed to 
the St. Joseph Mission. He appears there for the first time in 
1705. The following year a projected raid upon the Miami by 
the Ottawa from Mackinac was foiled, but fears were felt for the 
safety of the missionaries. Their superior wrote to Vaudreuil: 

I asked the savages whether I could safely send a boat[load] of 

Frenchmen to St. Joseph[{’s] River; they replied that I could do so, 

and have even escorted me there, seeming to take an interest in the 

priests there; for while they are there, they do not think they are at 
liberty to make war on the Miamis as they would like to do. For this 
reason they would be pleased to see the priests all out of this post; but 

I do not think that you should desire it, for it is the most important 

after Mishilimakina. . . .** 

Evidently the danger was not very real, for Father Chardon 
is called ‘‘missionary to the Poutouatamis’’ in a report from 
Vaudreuil to the home government at the end of 1708.** 

28 See Mich. Pio. Colls., XX XIII, 123, for letter of Father Aveneau, dated June 4, 
1702; ibid., 118, for letter of Father Mermet, dated April 19, 1702. 

29 Magazine of Western History, XII, 578; Thwaites, Relations, LXVI, 39. 

80 Although Father Mermet is generally said to have gone directly to the Illinois 
after the abandonment of Juchereau’s post, he seems to have been for some time 
with the Ouiatanons or Weas, a kindred tribe to the Miami. Their town was near 
the present site of Lafayette, Ind. See Mich. Pio. Colls., XXXIII, 234; Osear J. 
Craig, ‘‘Ouiatanon, A Study in Indiana History,’’ Indiana Historical Society, Pub- 
lications, II, 319 ff. 

31 Rochemonteix, op. cit., III, 527; V, 52, 66; Thwaites, Relations, LXVI, 347; 
LXXI, Index. 

82 Rochemonteix, op. cit., 1V, 66. 

83 Mich. Pio. Colls., XX XIII, 267. 

84 Ibid., 395. 
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Out of the darkness which envelops the history of the mission, 
there flashes a charming picture in the closing days of Father 
Chardon’s ministry. Father Gabriel Marest, missionary at Kas- 
kaskia, decided to visit Mackinac in the spring of 1711 to confer 
with the Superior of the missions. Holding that office was his 
own brother, Joseph, whom he had not seen for fifteen years. 
On the way up, Father Gabriel determined to visit his confrere 
on the St. Joseph. 


Hence I made up my mind to go to the St. Joseph, to the Pouteau- 
tamis mission which is in charge of Father Chardon. In nine days’ 
time I accomplished this second journey which is seventy leagues, 
sometimes on the swift current of the river, and sometimes cutting 
across country. ... 


As I approached the Pouteautamis village, the Lord deigned to re- 
imburse me for all my pains by one of those unexpected happenings 
which he sometimes reserves for the consolation of His servants. Some 
Indians who were seeding their land, having seen me from afar, went 
to advise Father Chardon of my approach. The Father came straight- 
way to meet me accompanied by another Jesuit. What a joyful sur- 
prise it was to see my brother, who fell on my neck to embrace me. 
For fifteen years we had been separated without any hope of ever see- 
ing each other. It is true that I was on my way to meet him; but our 
reunion was to be at Michillimakinae and not a hundred leagues below. 
God had doubtless inspired him to make at this time his visitation to 
the St. Joseph mission in order to have me forget in a moment all my 
past distress. We both thanked the divine Mercy which brought us 
together from such widely separated places to give us a consolation 
which is better felt than expressed. Father Chardon shared in the 
happiness of this joyful reunion, and showed us all the attention we 
could expect from his goodness. Having stayed eight days at the mis- 
sion, my brother and I, in his canoe, went on to Michillimakinae.* 


Upon his return from Mackinac, Father Marest revisited 
Father Chardon, and remained with him for a fortnight. He 
thus deseribes his host. 


He is a missionary full of zeal, and with a rare talent for languages. 
He knows nearly every Indian tongue spoken on the Lakes; he has 
even learned enough Illinois to make himself understood, although he 
sees these Indians only occasionally when they come to visit his village ; 
35 Lettres Edifiantes, VI, 289-91. 
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for the Pouteautamis and the Illinois are cordial enough and visit each 
other from time to time. Certainly, their customs are very different; 
the former are gross and brutal, the latter mild and affable. . . .** 

Just as Father Chardon, profiting no doubt by the efforts of 
his predecessors, had sueceeded in bringing his savage charges 
through the first steps of civilization, as denoted by the fact that 
they were cultivating their land, the western country was thrown 
into a turmoil by the uprising of the Fox Indians. The English, 
working through the Iroquois, had nerved them to make a sn- 
preme effort to destroy French influence in the Lake country. 
From their home in Wisconsin they came even as far as Detroit 
which they besieged in 1712. Father Chardon found further 
labors on the St. Joseph impossible, and withdrew to Mackinac. 
The mission was left without a resident missionary for a period 
of seven or eight years.” 

“ather Chardon continued his missionary career at Green 
Bay, where he remained until that mission was abandoned in 
1728, ‘‘the solitary priest on the old mission ground west of Lake 
Michigan.’’ * He was again at the St. Joseph Mission for a brief 
period in 1729. In 1733 we find him in Quebee, carried on the 
list of the Society as ‘‘old and infirm.’’ He died there, April 11, 
1743." 

For the subsequent history of the St. Joseph Mission we are 
indebted to an invaluable document which has lately come to 
light, the baptismal register itself. It is not intact, but the 
patched and water-stained leaves that remain speak unmistak- 
ably of the vicissitudes through which they have passed. All the 
romance of an old register is there. As the entries sueceed each 
other in these pages touched by the hands of priest and soldier, 
Indian and trader, they conjure up the thrilling history of the 
Lake region in the half-dawn before our national life.* 

6 Ibid., 292-93. 

87 Mich. Pio. Colls., XXXIII, 555. 

38 Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States (New York, 1886-92), 
I, 629. 

39 Rochemonteix, op. cit., V, 52. 

10 The original register is in the archives of the Quebec Seminary. Through the 
kindness of Msgr. Amédée Gosselin, archivist of the Seminary, the writer was per- 
mitted to make a photostat copy. This was edited by Milo M. Quaife and the 
writer for the MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISToRICAL REvIEW, XIIT, 201-39. 
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The register as we have it begins with an entry by Father 
Michel Guignas, dated August 15, 1720. There are good reasons 
for placing the beginning of his work at the St. Joseph Mission 
about two years earlier. Charlevoix writes in 1721 that the In- 
dians have been for a long time without a missionary, but that 
one has lately been sent them. Father Guignas came to Canada 
in 1716, and made his profession in the Society at the mission- 
house at Mackinac, February 2, 1718.** He was probably given 
his charge a few months later. There are at least four or five 
pages missing at the beginning of the register, showing that 
many entries had been made before the first date mentioned 
above. 

The first pages of the register disclose that by this time 
lrench traders had settled on the St. Joseph River. To Albert 
Bonne, voyageur, and Marianne Sancer-Ferron is born a son, 
Joseph. Pierre Pepin Laforce and Michelle Le Ber are blessed 
with a son, Michael, and to safeguard the interests of some far- 
off relative, Ange Lafontaine, ‘‘a young man from Prairie de la 
Magdeleine held him over the font taking the place of and acting 
for another godfather.’’ The fort, abandoned in 1696, had been 
re-oceupied about 1715, and the soldiers had evidently been per- 
mitted to bring their wives. Marguerite Faucher of the parish 
of Lachine presents a daughter, Magdeleine, to her husband, 
Claude Collet, ‘‘a soldier in the Troops of the parish of St. 
Albin, Diocese of Chalon sur Marne.’’ 

This obseure soldier and his humble consort were the parents 
of a son who achieved distinction. Charles-Ange Collet was born 
and baptized at the St. Joseph Mission on October 1, 1721. As 
a youth he received his preliminary schooling in Montreal, and 
in 1744 he began the study of theology at the Quebee Seminary. 
Ordained, September 23, 1744, he was first placed in charge of 
Sorel. Seven years later he became a member of the Seminary 
staff, where his zeal and piety soon brought him into promi- 
nenee. Elected a member of the Cathedral Chapter in 1758, he 
was one of the three canons who witnessed the interment of 
Montealm. A year later he passed over to France, and took up 


41 For details concerning Father Guignas, see Rochemonteix, op. cit., IV, 183, 199; 
Thwaites, Relations, LX VIII, 329, and Index. 
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his residence in Thiais, a suburb of Paris, where he was still 
living in 1793. 

Kor the student of the history of Catholicism in Michigan, 
Charles-Ange Collet has a particular interest. He was probably 
the first native of Michigan to enter the priesthood. The only 
reason for the reservation is the presence in the Canadian priest- 
hood of another Father Collet, who may have been the brother 
of Charles-Ange. In 1753, a Recollect was ordained in Quebec, 
whose name was Leonard-Philibert Collet, and the ordination 
record states that he was born, November 3, 1715. His birthplace 
is not given, and moreover no extant Canadian register contains 
the record of his baptism. There is a strong probability that 
the Collet family were already established on the St. Joseph at 
this date.** Hence, it is not beyond the bounds of probability 
that the friar in his grey habit, bearing in religion the name of 
Father Luke, was brother to Charles-Ange wearing the purple 
of his canonry. 

After his ordination, Father Luke was destined to spend eight 
years as chaplain to the troops that France was moving 
through the West to oppose the British advance. We find him 
at Duquesne, Niagara, and Presqu’Ile. In 1760 he was twice in 
Detroit, once on January 14, and again on Mareh 22. On both 
occasions he signed the baptismal register as ‘‘Chaplain of the 
Ohio river country.’’ The next year he was laboring in the mis- 
sions along the Mississippi in the neighborhood of Kaskaskia, 
and in that field he died, September 5, 1766.** Although his origin 
must remain a mystery, it is not difficult to believe that a pious 
family in the St. Joseph Mission may have given two sons to 
the Church as surely as it did one. 

To the little colony on the St. Joseph, although strangely 
enough he says nothing of the French in it, came Father Pierre 

‘2 See sketch of Charles-Ange Collet by Amédée Gosselin in the Bulletin des 
Recherches Historiques, XXX, 389 ff. 

43 For sketch of Luke Collet, see ibid., 397-400. In 1725 a daughter of Claude 
Collet was baptized at Mission St. Joseph. The godmother was Marie Joseph Collet, 
styled in the record ‘‘a native of this place,’’ hence born there. She must have been 
at least nine or ten years old to be admitted to the office of godmother. 

44 Tbid., 398. In his mission on the Mississippi, Luke Collet was associated for a 


time with a Father Hippolyte Collet, another Recollect, but who is known to have 
come from France 
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Charlevoix in 1721. Ostensibly on a visitation of the western 
missions, he had really been sent by the French government to 
eather first-hand information regarding the prospects for colo 
nizing the Mississippi Valley, and the feasibility of opening a 
path to the Vermillion or Western Sea that still haunted the 
imagination of the government. His previous residence in 
Canada, his personality, and his talents admirably fitted him for 
this confidential mission. The record of his travels and observa- 
tions, published long after his return to France, is one of the 
most absorbing books of early travel in America.* 

lather Charlevoix arrived in Quebec in 1720, but he did not 
begin his journey until the spring of the following year. From 
\lackinae he had intended going to Green Bay, and from there 
pushing his way westward to the limits of French influence. 
However, the unsettled temper of the Indians made this so dan- 
verous that he was prevailed upon to choose the St. Joseph 
River route to the Mississippi. To this change of plan, we owe 
his visit to the St. Joseph Mission. 

Leaving St. Ignace, he coasted along the western shore of 
Michigan. When at the mouth of the Marquette River, he spent 
some time trying to locate the grave of Father Marquette, who 
had died there in 1675. A few days later he was ascending the 
St. Joseph River, his keen eyes noting unfamiliar trees, and his 
pleasure at the sight of the ever-changing panorama heightened 
by the perfume of the sassafras growing in profusion. 

On August 8, he arrived at the post where, as he writes: 

. we have a mission, and where there is a commandant with a small 
garrison. The commandant’s house, which is but a very sorry one, is 
called the fort, from its being surrounded with an indifferent palli- 
sado. ... 

We have here two villages of Indians, one of the Miamis and the 
other of the Poutewatamies, both of them mostly Christians; but as 
they have been for a long time w'‘thout any pastors, the missionary 
who has lately been sent them, will have no small difficulty in bringing 
them back to the exercise of their religion. . . .*° 
lather Charlevoix’s stay at the mission afforded him a close- 

range study of the Indians assembled there. He mentions a visit 


45 Louise Phelps Kellogg (ed.), Journal of a Voyage to North America. Trans 
lated from the French of Pierre Frangois Xavier de Charlevoix (Chicago, 1923). 
46 Tbid., II, 86-87. 
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to a Miami chief who received him with an impassive hauteur, 
although minus his nose, which had been bitten off during a de- 
bauch. He describes the game of lacrosse, and the skill with 
which the Miami played it. 

The Potawatomi had a famous old chief named Piremon, and 
another younger one called Wilamek. ‘‘This person is a Chris- 
tian and well instructed, but makes no exercise of his religion. 
One day as I reproached him for it, he left me abruptly, went 
directly to the chapel, and said his prayers with so audible a 
voice, that we could hear him at the missionary’s. .. .’’ ” 

Here, as elsewhere, the ravages of the liquor trafiic were evi- 
dent. 

Several Indians of the two nations settled upon this river, are just 
arrived from the English colonies, whither they had been to sell their 
furs, and from whence they have brought back in return a great quan- 
tity of spiritous liquor. ... every night the fields echoed with the most 
hideous howlings. One would have thought that a gang of devils had 
broke loose from hell, or that the two towns had been cutting one an- 
other’s throats. ... 


Your Grace may from thence judge, what a missionary is capable of 
doing in midst of this disorder, and how disagreeable it must be to a 
good man, who has in a manner exiled himself, in order to gain souls 
to God, to be obliged to become a witness of it, without being able to 
remedy it.*® 

When the Indians are reproached for these disorders they an- 
swer that the French started them drinking, and that if no more 
liquor be forthcoming from them it can be procured from the 
Knelish. 

The problem thus presented was never solved by the French 
government. The Indian first got liquor for his furs, and later 
when his loyalty was necessary for the very existence of the 
colony, an ever-increasing supply of brandy was necessary to 
seal his allegiance. While in no way justifying this course, 
Father Charlevoix’s national feeling led him to soften somewhat 
his condemnation of the French, on the ground that they diluted 
the liquor destined for the Indians, and thus made it less harm- 
ful than the brand supplied by the English. Certain it is that 
here on the St. Joseph, as in all the other posts, the liquor traffic 
meant the ruin of the missions. 


47 Ibid., 98, 
48 [bid., 98-99. 
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With this cheerless picture, Father Charlevoix closes his ac- 
count of the mission. His duties called him down the Mississippi 
and back to France; behind him he left a young missionary at 
his lonely post. 

irom now on, the Ottawa Mission begins to decline. Green 
Bay is soon to be abandoned, and from Mackinac as a center the 
few remaining missionaries are to spend their years in almost 
constant wanderings. It is difficult to decide whether any of the 
subsequent priests mentioned in the mission register ever re- 
sided there for any length of time. In the space of fifty-three 
years covered by the register, there are only nine entries dated 
during the winter months; most of the others are grouped in 
such a way as to indicate only an occasional visit by the mis- 
sionaries. 

After Father Charlevoix’s departure, the history of the mis- 
sion is again clouded in obscurity. Any further knowledge of it 
must be gleaned from the pages of the register itself. Let us 
take up the succession of missionaries in the order of their ser- 
vice. 

lather Guignas must have left the St. Joseph Mission shortly 
after the farewell of his famous confrere, for there is a new 
name in the register on October 1. The brilliant record of his 
college days had not been forgotten by his superiors; from the 
wilderness of Michigan he was summoned to the chair of hydrog- 
raphy at the College of Quebec.** His five years of teaching 
coincided with the current agitation for finding a passage to the 
Western or Vermillion Sea — in other words the Pacific Ocean. 

lather Charlevoix in his report had pointed out that suecess 
lay in either of two means: the exploration of the upper Mis- 
souri River, or the founding of a mission among the Sioux. The 
latter plan was adopted, but was not put into execution until 
1727 when Boucher de Boucherville was commissioned to start a 
trading-post among the Sioux. When he left Montreal on June 
16, 1727, he was accompanied by Father Guignas, first mission- 
ary to the Sioux, guarding carefully a case filled with his pre- 
cious geodetic instruments.”” 


49 Rochemonteix, op. cit., IV, 184. 
50 Ibid., 182. 
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About the middle of September, the expedition reached Lake 
Pepin, and began the building of Fort Beauharnois. The Sioux 
proved to be intractable, and when they appeared to espouse the 
cause of the Foxes, who had just escaped the punitive expedi- 
tion of De Ligneris, the French sought safety in the Illinois 
country. Father Guignas returned to the Sioux in 1731 to spend 
Six years in such misery as excited the pity even of the Indians. 
Returning to Quebec in 1738, he passed his declining years in 
teaching, and died, February 6, 1752." 

When Father Guignas left St. Joseph, his immediate successor 
became Father Jean-Baptiste de Saint-Pé. It is evident that he 
did not remain very long at the St. Joseph Mission for he signs 
but one entry, dated October 1, 1721. He had been at the Ottawa 
Mission since his arrival in Canada in 1719, and was destined to 
remain at Mackinae until 1737. His name appears again in the 
register under two entries dated September 19, 1734. 

From Mackinae Father De Saint-Pé was recalled to Quebec, 
where he held the office of Superior General of all the Jesuits in 
Canada from 1739 to 1748, and again from 1754 to 1763. He 
died in Quebee, July 8, 1770.°° 

‘*In the year one thousand seven hundred and twenty-two, I 
baptized in the course of the summer 4 Potawatomi children 
who were at the point of death. They died the same day or 
shortly afterwards.’’ Thus runs the first entry of Jean Charles 
Guymonneau, the suecessor of Father De Saint-Pé. We know 
little concerning him beyond the fact that he was remarkable 
not so much for his talents as for his indefatigable zeal. He ar- 
rived in Canada in 1715, and was soon sent to the West, probably 
to the Illinois mission, for he was in Kaskaskia in 1721 when 
Father Charlevoix went through. His last entry in the St. 
Joseph Mission register is dated May 2, 1723. He most likely 
returned to the Illinois Mission, for he died there, February 6, 
1736.°* 

The next missionary on the St. Joseph River, Charles-Michel 
Mesaiger, extended his ministrations there over a period of 

51 Father Guignas left a journal which can be found in Shea’s Early Voyages 
up and down the Mississippi (Albany, 1861). 

52 Rochemonteix, op. cit., V, 181; Thwaites, Relations, LX VIII, 332 


Rochemonteix, op. cit., IV, 268; Thwaites, Relations, LX VIII, 335. 
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seven years. His first entry is dated September, 1724, and his 
last, January 26,1731. Four of his entries occur during the win- 
ter months. These, together with the order in which the others 
are found, make it highly probable that he lived at the mission 
the greater part of the time during which it was under his care. 

In the spring of 1731, Father Mesaiger was called to Mackinac 
to undertake a dangerous mission. La Vérendrye and his sons 
were soon to start out upon their historic journeys of explora- 
tion in search of the Western Sea.** Father De Saint-Pé, who 
had been designated chaplain of the expedition, found himself 
unable to go, and Father Mesaiger was named in his stead. The 
explorers pushed on through untold difficulties and hardships as 
far as the Lake of the Woods, where a fort was built and named 
St. Charles in honor of their chaplain. Broken in health, Father 
Mesaiger was obliged to return to Quebec, where he taught 
mathematies for some years. He was sent to France in 1749, 
and died in Rouen, August 7, 1766.°° 

After Father Mesaiger’s departure from the mission, there is 
no record of priestly ministration until 1734, when Father De 
Saint-Pé, as previously noted, performed two baptisms. In the 
following year came Jean Louis de la Pierre, a missionary of 
whom we have only the scantiest details. Arriving in Canada 
in the summer of 1734, he returned to France between 1746 and 
1749, and died there some time after 1756. His first entry in the 
register is dated July 25, and his last, September 11, 1735." 

Coming after a lapse of almost three years, the next entry in 
the register is dated June 21, 1738, and is signed by Pierre Du 
Jaunay. He had been in the western missions since 1735, and 
was destined to labor there with but slight intermission for 
thirty years. The register shows that he officiated at the mission 
at various intervals from the time of his first entry up to his 
last, which is dated April 22, 1752. 

There is a melancholy interest attached to the name of Father 
Du Jaunay. Year by year he witnessed the decline of the mis- 
sions. The natural inconstaney of the Indians coupled with the 
demoralizing influence of contact with an increasing number of 

54See Parkman’s Half Century of Conflict (Boston, 1893), chap. xvi. 


5 Rochemonteix, op. cit., IV, 204-11. 
6 Ibid., 213. 
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Europeans had almost undone the work of the saintly pioneers, 
For a time there were only two missionaries left in the entire 
Ottawa Mission. When Father Le Frane returned to Quebec 
about 1761, Father Du Jaunay remained alone, the solitary 
Jesuit in Michigan. A remnant of the Catholic Ottawa had es- 
tablished themselves at L’Arbre Croche, near the present town 
of Harbor Springs. Here Father Du Jaunay seems to have 
lived until his return to Quebee in 1765. He spent his declining 
years as spiritual director of the Ursulines, and died, June 16, 
1780, ‘‘full of virtue and good works.”’ 

In 1825, Father Vincent Badin, curate of Ste. Anne’s, Detroit, 
made a visitation of the old mission ground. The Indians of 
L.’Arbre Croche were overjoyed to see a priest once more. An 
ancient of the tribe dwelt lovingly upon his memories of Father 
Du Jaunay, from whom he had received his first communion. 
He even pointed out to Father Badin the forest path along which 
the missionary was wont to say his breviary.** 

For the space of twenty years Jean-Baptiste de la Morinie 
was a familiar figure at the St. Joseph Mission. The register 
shows that he often alternated with Father Du Jaunay, and that 
from 1752 to 1760, he was the only priest to officiate at the mis- 
sion. His first record is dated April 24, 1740, and his last, April 
2, 1760. He had been laboring at the Ottawa Mission sinee his 
arrival in Canada in 1738. 

Some time after his last entry, Father De la Morinie is known 
to have gone to the Illinois mission, where he was stationed at 
Ste. Genevieve on the Mississippi. His confrere, Father Du Jau- 
nay, was the last priest at the Ottawa Mission; he himself was 
to witness the destruction of the Illinois Mission. 

In 1762 the French government decreed the secularization of 
the Jesuits at home and in its colonies. The Supreme Council 
of New Orleans put the decree into effect on July 3, 1765. 

The church vestments and plate at New Orleans will be turned over 
to the Capuchins; the church vestments and plate of the Jesuits living 
in the Illinois country will be turned over to the procurator of the 
King in that region; the chapels will be torn down; finally, the above 


57 Ibid., V, 54, 218. 
58 P, Chrysostomus Verwyst, O. F. M., Life and Labors of Rt. Rev. Frederic 
Baraga (Milwaukee, 1900), 60. 
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so-called Jesuits shall be put on board the first vessel ready to leave 

for France. They are forbidden meanwhile to live in common... . 

We need not go into the distressing details by which this de- 
eree was carried out to the letter.°’ The Jesuits were deported 
in the spring of 1764. Old Father Meurin was allowed to remain, 
provided he took up his residence in Ste. Genevieve on the Span- 
ish side of the river. Father De la Morinie was permitted to 
come back through Canada, and he soon rejoined his brethren in 
Franee. The date of his death is unknown.” 

There come next in the register three entries written in the 
tiny, characteristic handwriting of Father Pierre Potier. They 
are dated January 8, 25, and June 12, 1761. By a strange coin 
cidence these entries, the last to be signed by a Jesuit, are by the 
hand of the sole surviving member of the Society in the entire 
West. 

Krom 1728, there had been a Jesuit mission in Detroit for the 
Huron whom Cadillac had enticed thither from Mackinac. Begun 
at first near the fort, and later moved to Bois Blane Island, the 
mission was finally located on the spot now occupied by the 
buildings of Assumption Parish in Sandwich, Ontario. Father 
Potier took charge of the mission in 1744, and when the grow- 
ing number of colonists made a change of status imperative, the 
mission became a parish, and Father Potier its first pastor in 
1768. 

rom his extant writings, we know Father Potier to have been 
a painstaking and laborious scholar. He had, moreover, an eager 
curiosity regarding the western country which led him to travel 
widely. So methodical an observer could never go on a journey 
without logging his progress, and to this fact we are indebted 
for several interesting records of his excursions to distant 
points. One of them indicates the trail followed by Father 
Potier from Detroit to Fort St. Joseph, jotted down, perhaps, on 
the very oceasion of his replacing Father De la Moronie at the 
mission.® 

Rochemonteix, op. cit., 1V, 398. 

60See the account of the banishment of the Jesuits in Thwaites, Relations, 
LXX, 212-301. 

61 Rochemonteix, op. cit., IV, 234, 402, 405; V, 201; Thwaites, Relations, LXX, 
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There is little more to be told of Father Potier. For the next 
twenty years he managed with scrupulous care the affairs of his 
parish in Sandwich. When Father Meurin died in Prairie du 
Rocher on the Mississippi in 1777, the aged Jesuit in Sandwich 
became the last of his line. On July 16, 1781, he was found dead 
before his fireplace. The story of the Jesuit missions in the 
West begins with Brébeuf paddling up the Ottawa River. It 
ends with the poor, spent figure of Father Potier dying alone.” 

With the visit of Father Potier might end, also, the history of 
the St. Joseph Mission, as a mission. The subsequent history of 
the locality becomes that of a French settlement clustered about 
Fort St. Joseph. 

By her victory on the Plains of Abraham, England tore from 
France her vast colonial empire. The western posts, among 
them Detroit, Mackinac, and Fort St. Joseph, were regarrisoned 
by English troops. They had been of strategie value to the 
French; they were no less so to their new masters. 

When the smoldering hatred of Pontiae against the English 
flared up in open warfare, Detroit alone of all the posts in the 
West resisted the besiegers. The story of the lacrosse game 
which ended in the massacre of the garrison at Mackinac is too 
well known to need retelling here. There were fourteen soldiers 
at Fort St. Joseph on the morning of May 25, 1763. By night 
four of them were on the road to Detroit to be exchanged for 
Indian prisoners. The other ten had been slain. 

The fort was not re-oceupied at the close of hostilities, al- 
though as a center of strategic and commercial importance, St. 
Joseph continued to command the watchful attention of the 
British officials in Detroit and Mackinac. With the opening of 
the Revolution, this watchfulness was redoubled; from a center 
of Indian trade and diplomacy St. Joseph became for a time the 
goal of contending white armies, and even a pawn in Old World 
diplomacy. From Detroit and Mackinac, British expeditions 
were launched against the colonists in Kentucky and the French 
some of these itineraries made from the originals now at the College Sainte-Marie 
in Montreal, where the major portion of Father Potier’s extant writings are pre- 
served. There are a few Potier items in the Gagnon Collection in the Montreal 
Municipal Library. 


63 Rochemonteix, op. cit., V, 59-65. 
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Illinois, and against their Spanish allies in St. Louis; and in 
their turn armed forces from the Illinois towns and from St. 
Louis were launched against St. Joseph, as one of the few out- 
posts of Great Britain within accessible striking distance. In 
June, 1779, Major De Peyster at Mackinae dispatched Lieuten- 
ant Bennett with a party of twenty soldiers and sixty traders 
and Indians to St. Joseph to intercept a hostile force which was 
reported to be en route from the Illinois via St. Joseph against 
Detroit. Bennett encamped some weeks at St. Joseph, when in- 
creasing disaffection and desertion on the part of his Indian 
allies caused him to retire in the direction of Mackinac. 

The following summer the British conceived an ambitious 
project for a comprehensive assault upon the American and 
Spanish strongholds in the West. While most of the pro- 
eram miscarried, a large British-Indian force attacked St. 
Louis, and although beaten off, caused much distress and con- 
siderable loss to the defenders. The British offensive provoked 
a prompt counterstroke which was to involve the fortunes of 
St. Joseph. In the autumn, a French force under La Balme was 
launched against Detroit from the Illinois towns, and another 
raiding party from Cahokia, led by Jean Baptiste Hamelin, was 
directed against St. Joseph. 

Hamelin arrived early in December, when the Indians were 
absent on their periodical hunt. In their absence he overpow- 
ered the traders, loaded their goods on packhorses, and with a 
score of prisoners beat a hasty retreat in the direction of 
Chieago. But the raiders quickly came to grief, for Lieutenant 
Dequindre, a British officer, reaching St. Joseph shortly after 
their departure, rallied the natives and set out in pursuit. Some- 
where in the vicinity of modern Michigan City, he overtook the 
Cahokians, killed or captured most of them, and recovered the 
plunder. 


A second and more formidable expedition against St. Joseph, 
however, was promptly launched, this time by the Spanish 
governor in St. Louis. Alarmed over the plans the British were 
making for a renewed attack upon St. Louis in 1781, and in- 
spired, possibly, by the example of Clark’s brilliant campaign of 
February, 1779, against Vincennes, Governor Cruzat at the be- 
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ginning of January, 1781, dispatched a small body of soldiers 
against St. Joseph. At Cahokia they were joined by twenty 
townsmen, eager for plunder and revenge, and en route by a 
dozen additional Spanish soldiers and a large party of Indians. 
The motley array ascended the Illinois River in boats as far as 
Lake Peoria, and there, the river having frozen, began their 
overland midwinter march of three hundred miles to St. Joseph. 
Their sufferings from cold, hunger, and other privations on the 
three-weeks’ wilderness journey only the imagination can pic- 
ture. On February 12, 1781, St. Joseph was oceupied without 
resistance from the Indians, the traders were plundered anew, 
and a large supply of corn, gathered for the use of the British in 
the coming attack upon St. Louis, was burned. The Spanish flag 
had kissed the winter breeze for twenty-four hours when the in- 
vaders, their work of destruction completed, began their return 
journey, reaching St. Louis in early March without the loss of a 
single man. Governor Cruzat sent to distant Madrid a somewhat 
imposing relation of his bloodless conquest, and this report, duly 
published in the Madrid Gazette, became a factor in the involved 
peace negotiations between Spain and France, Great Britain, 
and the United States which attended the termination of the 
Revolution.” 

Through all these turbulent times the little colony in the 
neighborhood of the fort lived on. Deprived of the ministrations 
of a priest, perhaps even of a chapel, it is easy to believe that 
they met for prayer and worship under the guidance of some one 
of their number. At least, in some rude cabin was sheltered the 
precious baptismal register against the coming of a missionary, 
for its final pages are signed with the grandiose signature of 
Pierre Gibault. 

It will be remembered that following the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from the Illinois mission, Father Meurin remained alone. 
At the end of 1766, there were only three priests in the entire 
western country: the Recollect chaplain in Detroit, Father 
Potier in Sandwich, and Father Meurin.*® How could he alone 

64 For opposing views of the Spanish eapture of St. Joseph, and its significance, 
see Clarence W. Alvord, ‘‘The Conquest of St. Joseph, Michigan, by the Spaniards 
in 1781,’’ Missouri Historical Review, II, 195-210; and Frederick J. Teggart, ‘‘ The 
Capture of St. Joseph, Michigan, by the Spaniards in 1781,’’ ibid., 214-28. 


65 For sketch of Father Sebastian Meurin, S. J., see Charles H. Metzger, ‘‘Sebas- 
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suffice for the demands made upon him? When the Bishop of 
Quebec, under whose jurisdiction the territory remained, named 
him Vicar-General in 1767, the venerable missionary penned 
these mournful lines: 


I would almost wish that my self-esteem might prevent me from 
telling you, Monseigneur, that I am as unworthy as anyone can be of 
the honor which you confer on me; and more than ever incapable of 
such an office, of which I know but the name. I have never been ac- 
quainted with any jurisprudence, either notarial, pontifical, or any 
other. I have been too long left to myself, and I barely know the 
duties of a simple priest. ... 

My letters of last spring must have omitted to inform you of my age, 
and of my weakness of body and mind. I retain only a small portion 
of weak judgment, have no memory, and possess still less firmness. | 
Need a guide for the soul and for the body; for my eyes, my ears, and 
my legs are likewise very feeble. I am no longer good for anything but 
to be laid in the ground... .* 


Moved by the aged missionary’s urgent request for assistance, 
Bishop Briand took stock of his seminarians. A hardy, zealous, 
trustworthy man was needed. Pierre Gibault, thirty-one years 
old, and a native of Montreal, suited the emergency. The Bishop 


advanced his ordination, fortified him with extraordinary facul- 
ties, and sent him off as Vicar-General of Quebec in the Illinois 
country. 

In July, 1768, Father Gibault arrived at Mackinac. The voy- 
ageurs, some of whom had not been to confession for years, 
eagerly availed themselves of his ministry, as did the Ottawa 
who had lived in Father Du Jaunay’s mission. Although every 
possible inducement was held out to him to remain at Mackinae, 
Father Gibault, in obedience to his orders, tarried but a few 
days, and then resumed his journey. 

The French settlement on the St. Joseph now claimed his at- 
tention. His first entry, dated August 17, 1768,°° records the 
baptism of a child born five years previously. Two days later, 
he performed seven baptisms, five of them conditionally. One of 


tian Louis Meurin,’’ Illinois Catholic Historical Review, III, 241-59; 371-88; IV, 
43-56, 

66 Tbid., III, 385. 

67 In the register as published in the Miss. Va. Hist. Rev., Father Gibault’s 
first entry is erroneously given, on account of a misreading of the manuscript, as 
April 17, 1768. 
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these, in the case of a child born in 1762, indicates that no priest 
had officiated at the post since the time of Father Potier’s visit. 

Father Gibault went on to the Mississippi, and fixed his resi- 
dence in Kaskaskia. We cannot here go into the long story of 
his priestly life, of his missionary journeys from Vincennes to 
Mackinac. On March 7, 1773, he was again in the little colony on 
the St. Joseph, signing himself ‘‘Vicar-General of the Illinois 
country and surrounding territory.’’ He performed a few bap- 
tisms, and witnessed two marriages. His last entry is dated 
March 21, 1773. It is the final entry in the register of the mis- 
sion, and is symbolic of the fate that had overtaken old Mission 
St. Joseph. It is the record of a burial. 

We cannot dismiss Father Gibault without alluding to the title 
by which he deserves to be known in American history, ‘‘The 
Patriot Priest.’’ By his influence over the French population in 
the Illinois country, he made it possible for George Rogers Clark 
to bring the Northwest Territory under the American flag with- 
out bloodshed. He induced his people to furnish supplies to the 
Americans, as he did himself, in return for worthless Continental 
paper instead of the Spanish dollars which were current. When 
many of the ‘‘Big Knives’’ themselves deserted Clark because 
they had not been paid, Father Gibault enlisted a company of 
his own people for the retaking of Vincennes from Governor 
Hamilton. 

In later years when he and his people were poverty-stricken, 
Father Gibault petitioned the government to which he had given 
such whole-hearted allegiance for some recompense for his 
losses. There is no evidence that the petition was ever granted. 
He retired to New Madrid on the western side of the Mississippi, 
and there he died, it is commonly supposed, about the year 
1804.°* 

We have sketched the history of the St. Joseph Mission, and 
of the priests who ministered in it. It is not out of place to add 
some details of the population to which they ministered. The 
French inhabitants were typical of many a frontier post. In the 
beginning there were a few soldiers and their wives. However, 

68 The reader will find an exhaustive account of Father Gibault in the several 
volumes of the JIl. Catholic Hist. Rev. Every volume, beginning with the first (1918), 


should be consulted. For a short account, see the American Catholic Historical So- 
ciety, Records, XII, 452 ff. 
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the number of soldiers stationed at the fort at any time must 
have been insignificant compared to the colonists and traders, 
who came in increasing numbers. 

Between 1740 and 1750 there were probably about fifty-five 
families living in or near the post. The register records the 
baptism of seventy-nine French children, and mentions the 
names of thirty-five French couples. Other names of both men 
and women seattered throughout the entries indicate the pres- 
ence of a considerable floating population. 

The register is filled with the names of the hardy adventurers, 
who making for some time at least their headquarters at the mis- 
sion, roamed up and down the western country in quest of furs. 
Starting out from the towns along the St. Lawrence, their trails 
crossed in all the outlying posts of the lake region. Later on, 
they and their families settled down to form the nucleus of the 
little communities that lay dormant until another people urged 
by landhunger really began the development of the great West. 

There are doubtless hundreds of French-Canadians living in 
Michigan at the present time who are descendents of ancestors 
who lived clustered around the St. Joseph Mission. Glancing 
over the ancient register, we notice Louis Metivier, the master- 
carpenter, Francois Ménard, the interpreter, Jean Le Fevre, the 
farmer. Antoine Deshétres moved to Detroit in 1751. René 
Bourassa followed him in 1765 with a large family. Louis De- 
quindre, who later became a colonel of militia in Detroit, lived 
for some years on the St. Joseph. The names Chevallier, Le 
veque, Dumay, Hamelin, frequently occur in the register. Little 
by little, after the British occupation, the number of French in- 
habitants declined. In 1780 there were eight families comprising 
forty-one persons, and seven individuals, ‘‘each one in his 
house.’’ ® 

During the palmy days of French influence the place of honor 
at the post was held by the commandant, who had other duties 
than the keeping of Indians under subjection. He was in great 
demand as godfather, and on many occasions conferred baptism 
in the absence of the missionary. The register names seven offi- 
cers who were in command for varying terms from 1720 to 1755. 
One of them, the Sieur De Muy, was a botanist as well as a sol- 

lich. Hist. Colls., XIII, 58-59. 
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dier, and on a visit to France he carried with him a collection of 
the flora found in the valley of the St. Joseph. He later com- 
manded at Detroit, where he died in 1758. His epitaph is found 
in the records of Ste. Anne’s: ‘‘He died after having received 
the sacraments with all the piety we could desire, at the end of a 
life that was always most useful.’’ *° 

Another noted figure was Coulon de Villiers, in charge of the 
post from 1725 to 1730." He had married in 1706, Angélique, the 
sister of the heroine of Verchéres.”? From this union were born 
seven sons and six daughters, a goodly family that made its 
mark from Acadia to New Orleans. When the sire was appointed 
to Fort St. Joseph, he brought his sons along to initiate them 
into the profession of arms. They were mere boys, the oldest 
being seventeen. In the campaign of 1730 against the Foxes, 
engineered by their father, the sons saw active service. Three 
years later at Green Bay, when De Villiers himself was killed 
fighting against the Sauk, a son fell with him. 

The boys who played along the banks of the St. Joseph in the 
course of time became officers, and took part in the struggle be- 
tween France and England for the possession of the West. One 
of them, Joseph, surnamed Jumonville, while leading a party of 
soldiers near the forks of the Ohio, was surprised by an English 
foree and killed. His brother, Louis, started out from Fort 
Duquesne with an avenging force of French troops and Indian 
allies. The enemy, who were Virginia frontiersmen, took refuge 
in Fort Necessity. At the end of a one-day siege, their position 
became untenable, and the fort was surrendered by the Virginia 
colonel in command, George Washington.” 

Living alongside the French traders, and farmers, and soldiers 
at Fort St. Joseph was the Indian population of the mission. As 
stated in the beginning of this paper, the mission was founded 
to care for the Miami and Potawatomi who were gradually re- 
turning to their ancestral home from which they had been driven 
by the Iroquois. In Father Guignas’ time there was a village of 

70 Ibid., XXXIV, 335. 

71 For the history of this family, see 1’Abbe Amédée Gosselin, Notes Sur La 
Famille Coulon de Villiers (Levis, 1906). 

72 The story of this young girl’s heroic defense against a band of Iroquois can be 
read in Parkman’s Count Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV (Boston, 
1880), chap. xiv. 

73 Thwaites, France in America (New York, 1905), 162-63. 
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each tribe at the mission. Later on, the Miami seem to have 
moved into Indiana and western Ohio. In 1763 there were one 
hundred Potawatomi warriors at the post, ten Miami, and ten 
Illinois Indians from Kaskaskia. Thirty years later, we find 
Ottawa and Potawatomi, but no Miami.”* As a consequence of 
almost constant warfare, and of the roving habits of the Indians, 
there was scarcely an Indian settlement without its externs be- 
longing to other tribes. A few such inclusions are found at the 
St. Joseph Mission. 

Father Guymonneau, for instance, baptized two Abnaki boys. 
We know that when La Salle started out on his second venture 
to descend the Mississippi he brought with him a band of Abnaki 
from the French settlements along the St. Lawrence. The origi- 
nal home of this tribe was in Maine, where they had come in con- 
tact with Jesuit missionaries as early as 1613. The Abnaki mis- 
sion proved to be a fruitful field, and the majority of the tribe 
were converted. Many of them came to settle at Sillery, a few 
miles from Quebec. The Abnaki at the St. Joseph Mission in 
Father Guymonneau’s time were undoubtedly a remnant of the 
band which La Salle had taken west.” 

Irom Father Mesaiger’s entries, it is evident that a number 
of Sauk Indians were living at the mission. For instance: ‘‘In 
the year 1730 I baptized a dying child of the White Cat, and 
named him Pierre, the twenty-ninth of June. He died the next 
day.’’ When the French first knew them, the Sauk were a Wis- 


consin tribe, but in later years they were intimately affiliated 
with the Foxes. The White Cat was a noted Sauk chief, very 
friendly to the French, who acted as peacemaker between them 
and the Foxes. 

The reader may be interested in the text of a typical entry in 
the register of the mission dealing with Indian converts. 


Today the twenty second day of the month of april of the year one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty two I solemnly administered Holy 
Baptism to two converts who desired it and who seemed sufficiently 
instructed. the first of the ottawa nation about 45 years old, the 
second of the Miami nation about 35 years old the daughter of pierre 
mekabekanga; the first pi8ssik8e took in Holy Bap. the name of 
74N. Y. Col. Docs., IX, 10. 

75 Ibid., VII, 583. 
76 See the history of the Abnaki mission in Shea, History of the Catholic Missions 
. (New York, 1857), chap. ii. 
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marianne, her godfather was Sieur Bolon and the godmother the wife 
of dumay; the second 8abak&8ik8e took the name of Marie, her god- 
father was Louis chevalier and her godmother the wife of jutras after 
which I received the mutual marriage consent of pierre mekabikanga, 
widower of marie who died two years ago, and marianne pi8ssik8e. 
all this in the presence of the undersigned witness the year and day 
as above at St joseph p. du jaunay miss of the soe of jesus ™ 

The passing of the western country into English hands, and 
the conspiracy of Pontiae threw the Indians of the lake region 
into a general turmoil. A few years later came the slow, Amer- 
ican advance into the Northwest Territory. Again the tribes 
were torn by conflicting loyalties until the issue was decided in 
the War of 1812. During this whole period all missionary activ- 
ity, save perhaps the efforts of the Moravian brethren, ceased. 
The return of peace brought strange changes. In the old Jesuit 
mission field on the St. Joseph, the Baptists, with government 
aid, built Carey Mission. But the Potawatomi longed for a 
Black-Robe, and were not satisfied until one was sent them. Dur- 
ing all the turbulent vears that had elapsed since the closing of 
the St. Joseph Mission, the memory of their spiritual fathers 
had not been effaced. From a missionary who ministered to the 
last remaining band of Potawatomi in Michigan, and who gath- 
ered up their traditions, we quote the following: 

There is no doubt that the greater part of the Potawatomi then on 
the St. Joseph were Catholics, for some three or four hundred headed 
by the wife of the former Naw-naw-qua-bee went to Quebee for the 
sole purpose of going to their paschal duties, to which place they were 
told that their good fathers, the Jesuits, had been exiled. Some wended 
their way to Vincennes for the same purpose; those who went to Que- 
bee remained in the lower province for three years, at the end of which 
they returned merely a remnant, having fallen victims to that of all 
diseases most fatal to the Redman, the small-pox. After this, from 
time to time, they visited the following posts: Vincennes, Kaskaskia, 
and Detroit, after the death of the principal chief who annually had 
sent them, as it were, from post to post for the purpose of serving the 
God of the Jesuits. . . .8 
77 The missionaries used a character resembling the figure eight to designate a 

sound in the Indian language approximating a guttural ‘‘ou.’’ 

78 This passage is taken verbatim from an anonymous manuscript history of the 
narish of Bertrand, Berrien County, Mich. It was evidently written by one of the 
first Holy Cross fathers to labor in the district, and is preserved in the archives of 
Notre Dame University. 














THE FIRST ENGLISH-SPEAKING TRANS- 
APPALACHIAN FRONTIER 


By Aurrep P. James 


The westward movement and frontier life have been a favorit: 
theme of study in the United States for more than forty years.’ 
Not only in history, but in other fields such as political science, 
edueation, literature, and religion, students have striven to com 
prehend and interpret these factors and their influence.’ It would 
seem that after so long a period there would be few misconcep 
tions in regard to the more general facts. This, unfortunately, 
is not the case. A survey of history textbooks will reveal state 
ments and interpretations which more adequate research and 
thought will show to be so much out of true perspective that one 
feels justified in characterizing them not only as misleading, 
but as positively erroneous. A number of these erroneous 
statements and interpretations appear in the treatment of a 
relatively early chapter in the history of the frontier, the con- 
sideration of what has been ealled ‘‘the first genuine American 
frontier,’’* that is to say the first farm homes established west 
of the Appalachian ridges on waters flowing into the Mississippi 
River.® 

See Frederick Jackson Turner, The Frontier in American History (New York, 
0); and Theodore Roosevelt, Winning of the West (New York, 1889-96). 


in order to avoid detailed references here, it will suffice to refer to the Bib 


l 
graphy in F. J. Turner and Frederick Merk, List of References on the History 
f the West (Cambridge, 1922). 

This paper is not a criticism of the major thesis of the significance of the 
frontier. But this thesis has been challenged, notably by John Carl Parish, in 
paper, ‘‘ Persistence of the Westward Movement,’’ read before the American His 
rical Association in Richmond, Va., in December, 1924, and published in the Yale 
Revie (New Series), XV, 461-77. The picture of the frontier is undergoing change. 

rring 


in the original records it is not lovely. Note the opinion of Vernon Louis Par g 


Romantic Revolution in America, 1800-1860 (New York, 1927), 179, 232 f 


‘Wilson P. Shortridge, ‘‘Henry Hastings Sibley and the Minnesota Frontier,’ 
Vinnesota Historical Bulletin, IIT, 116, uses the terminology, ‘‘the first real Amer 
can West.’?’ Quoted in Edward Channing, History of the United States (New York, 
1927), V, 44, note 1. 

[ am aware that some have adopted the point of view that the first genuin 
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Not only in the public schools, but even in colleges and uni- 
versities, young people are being given the idea that the first 
genuine American frontier was in Tennessee and Kentucky; 
that the first genuine frontiersmen were Daniel Boone, Richard 
Henderson, John Sevier, James Robertson, and others, who first 
settled along the Watauga and Holston branches of the Ten- 
nessee River and later moved westward, some to Boonsboro 
in Kentucky and others to Nashville in Tennessee. And they 
are being taught that the vast majority of these first genuine 
frontiersmen were Scotch-Irish, mainly from the Carolinas. 

In sharp contradiction of this widely accepted version, there 
is little doubt that the oldest English-speaking farm homes west 
of the high mountain ridges of the Appalachians, on waters 
flowing into the Mississippi, were made along the Monongahela 
River. Actual settlement in the Monongahela country antedates 
similar settlement anywhere in Tennessee or Kentucky by near- 
ly two decades.’ 


In point of time ‘‘the first regular settlement of English- 
American frontier came into existence where settlers in colonial days moved inland 
beyond the headwaters of navigation and settled in the Piedmont section of the 
Atlantic coastal plain. For this interpretation there is much justification, but it 
has not been widely accepted and as a result has not established itself in ordinary 
textbooks. 

6 Practically all of the elementary-school textbooks, a large majority of the 
secondary-school textbooks, and a surprisingly large number of the college text- 
books in history have this erroneous perspective. The notable exceptions are texts 
written by those who have specialized in the history of the frontier. Of twenty- 
seven public-school textbooks examined, only six were free from erroneous perspec- 
tive, and three of these six treated the Monongahela country mainly from the mili- 
tary point of view. Of eighteen college texts examined, only five seemed to have 
satisfactory perspective. Four out of the five were by writers who had taught in 
the West. 

It is noteworthy that in the special references on ‘‘Trans-Appalachian Explora- 
tion and Settlement’’ in Edward Channing, Albert Bushnell Hart, and F. J. Turner, 
Guide to the Study and Reading of American History (Boston, 1912), 320, nine 
refer to Kentucky and Tennessee, and only two to western Pennsylvania. 


7 Fur-trading posts are not classified as actual settlements. But here it is inter- 


esting to note that John Frazier’s cabin near the site of Braddock, Pa., has been 
stated to be the first white-man’s cabin west of the Alleghenies. George Thornton 
Fleming, History of Pittsburgh and Environs (Chicago, 1922), II, 360. A message 
of Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia to the Council and Burgesses, Feb. 14, 1754, in 
R. A. Brock (ed.), Official Records of Robert Dinwiddie (Richmond, 1883-84), I, 74, 
implies that this cabin was constructed in 1741. Other data throw some doubt upon 
this. 
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speaking men on western waters,’’ * appears to have been made 
in 1748 on upper branches of the Great Kanamba River. But 
such settlement was only trans-Allegheny and not trans-Appala- 
chian, and attention must, therefore, be directed elsewhere. 

It was in this year, 1748, at the conclusion of King George’s 
War, that Virginia land speculators made plans for the oceupa- 
tion of territory lying beyond the Appalachians. In the autumn 
of 1748, rumors of their expectations spread alarm among the 
Indians. Exploration west of the mountains, with a view to the 
location of permanent settlements, soon followed. The journals 
of two of the explorers sent out by Virginia land companies, Dr. 
Thomas Walker and Christopher Gist, furnish the earliest im- 
portant English records of Kentucky.*® It was by way of west- 
ern Pennsylvania that on the first of two journeys for the Ohio 
Company, Christopher Gist reached Kentucky. And it was on 
the second of his journeys that he examined with particular care 
the stretch of land between the mountains and the Monongahela 
River from the mouth of the Cheat River to the mouth of the 
Youghiogheny and obtained the Indians’ consent to come and 
live there.” 

In the meantime Thomas Cresap and the Indian, Nemacolin, 
had blazed a trail over the mountains from the Potomac to the 
\fonongahela, and located a trading depot at the mouth of Red- 
stone Creek.’* Settlement of the Monongahela country followed 
immediately upon these explorations. There may have been 

8 The New Larned History for Ready Reference, Reading, and Research (Spring- 
field, Mass., 1924), VIII, 6329; Reuben Gold Thwaites, The Colonies, 1492-1750 
New York, 1910), 283. 

* Letter of George Croghan (addressee not given), July 3, 1749, Pennsylvania 
irchives (1st Ser.), Il, 31. 

10S. J. Johnston, ‘‘ First Explorations of Kentucky,’’ Filson Club, Publications, 
No. 13. See, also, William M. Darlington (ed.), Christopher Gist’s Journals with 
Historical, Geographical and Ethnological Notes and Biographies of his Contem- 
poraries (Pittsburgh, 1893). 

11 [bid., 69, 78. 

12 Jared Sparks (ed.), Writings of George Washington (Boston, 1833), II, 302. 


Writing in 1758, Washington said, ‘‘ Therefore, the Ohio Company, in 1753, at a 


considerable expense, opened the road.’’ But the trail had been blazed and followed 
earlier still; James Veech, Monongahela of Old; or, Historical Sketches of South 
Western Pennsylvania to the Year 1800 (Pittsburgh, 1850-92), 27. The trail appears 
to have been blazed in 1750, a road opened in 1753, and a storehouse built early 
in 1754, 
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isolated farm cabins earlier still,’* but in 1753 Christopher Gist 
established near what is now Mount Braddock, Pennsylvania, 
the first English-speaking trans-Appalachian farm-group settle- 
ment.* It is generally held by the historians of this region that 
Mr. Gist ‘‘induced eleven families to settle around him,’’** and 
in the records of later events and years there is frequent refer- 
ence to Mr. Gist’s settlement.’ In addition, William Stewart 


13 The Governor of Pennsylvania, in a letter to the Board of Trade in 1751, said: 
‘in Virginia People are settled on the West Side of’’ the ‘‘Appalaccian Moun- 
tains.’’ Pa. Arch. (1st Ser.), II, 62. On May 26, 1751, ‘‘A Dunkar from the 
Colony of Virginia came to the Log’s Town and requested Liberty of the Six Na- 
tion Chiefs to make [a settlement] on the River Yogh-yo-gaine a branch of Ohio,’’ 
Minutes of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania V, 531. Hereafter cited as Mins. 
P. C. Pa. Veech, op. cit., 79, 109, believed that the first actual white settlers in 
Fayette County, Pa., ‘‘were the Browns — Wendell Brown and his two sons. 
Maumas and Adam, if not a third one, Thomas,’’ who came in 1751 or 1752. Such 
important students of local history as Boyd Crumrine, W. J. MeKnight, and Frank- 
lin Ellis have accepted this view, but I have not succeeded in locating any contem- 
porary records of the first three Browns mentioned. Jbid., 199, shows them on the 
assessment rolls for 1773, twenty-two years later. Frederick Waltzer is mentioned 
as a contemporary of the Browns, though the date is put as 1753. Isaae Rupp, 
Early History of Western Pennsylvania, and of the West and of Western Expedi-. 
tions and Campaigns, from MDCCLIV to MDCCCXXXIII ... (Pittsburgh, 1846), 40. 

14] have not been able to locate any contemporary account of this migration. 
On Oct. 30, 1754, Christopher Gist presented a petition to the Virginia House of 
Burgesses for redress, setting forth, ‘‘That he had for some Years past, used his 
utmost Endeavours to promote the Settlement of his Majesty’s Lands on the River 
Ohio; and had engaged a Considerable Number of Families to remove there from 
the adjoining Provinces, which was prevented after the first of them came there, by 
a Survey made by one William Russell, which included the Land where the said 
Settlement was proposed.’’ H. R. Mellwaine (ed.), Journals of the House of 
Burgesses of Virginia, 1752-58 (Richmond, 1909), 223. See ibid., 244, for the same 
petition, May 7, and 247 for its rejection, May 9, 1755. I have endeavored to 
determine the names of the people at Gist’s settlement, but besides those of 
Christopher, Nathaniel, Thomas, and Nancy Gist, am certain only of that of William 
Cromwell. ‘‘Minutes of the Board of Property,’’ Pa. Arch. (3rd Ser.), I, 301, 
meeting of June 26, 1770. Cromwell is also mentioned in Veech, op. cit., 115. 

15 Sparks, op. cit., Il, 482. Later writers have followed Sparks. But in a deposi- 
tion made in 1756, E. Ward asserted that when he was on Redstone Creek in 1753, 
only ‘‘four or five Families who had lately settled there’’ were in the Monongahela 
country. Mary Carson Darlington (ed.), History of Colonel Bouquet and the Western 
Frontiers of Pennsylvania 1747-1764 (Pittsburgh, 1920), 41. 

16 Wm. Darlington, op. cit., 80, a reference to the stop there made by George 
Washington and Christopher Gist, Sunday, Dee. 8, 1753, on the trip to Fort LeBoeuf; 
ibid., 87, a reference to a similar stop on the return journey, Jan. 2, 1754. Other 
references to this settlement are in Washington’s journals, in Brock, op. cit., and in 
the two works cited in footnote 14. 
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and some members of his family appear to have settled in 1753 
at ‘‘Stewart’s crossings’’ or what is now Connellsville, Penn- 
sylvania."” And Washington, on January 7, 1754, after leaving 
Gist’s settlement, met along Nemacolin’s path ‘‘some Families 
voing out to settle. There is no doubt that by 1754 there was 
1 small number of settlers located west of the mountains in what 
isnow Fayette County, Pennsylvania.*® 

All this was in accord with the plans and expectations of the 
colony of Virginia. In February, 1752, the legislature passed an 
act for encouraging persons to settle on the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi, giving exemption from taxes for ten years.” In this 
same year Virginia negotiated a treaty with the Delaware by 
which the Indians gave up their title to lands south of the Ohio 
and east of the Kanawha.” In the following year plans were set 
on foot for a fort at the junction of the Monongahela and Alle- 


99 18 


vheny rivers.** It was also in February of this year that 
Governor Dinwiddie issued his famous proclamation promising 
200,000 acres of land on the Ohio to those who would voluntarily 
enlist in war against the French at the fort on the Ohio.** 

A small English population was already settled in the Monon 
vahela country, when the French captured the fort under con- 


7 Veech, op. cit., 80; Franklin Ellis, History of Fayette County, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, 1882), 57. 

’ Worthington C. Ford (ed.), Writings of George Washington (New York, 1889 
I, 39. 

A statement to this effect occurs in the preamble of a law of 1754. William 

Hening, The Statutes at Large, Being a Collection of All the Laws of Vir 
nia, from the First Session (Richmond, 1819), VI, 417. George Washington on 
1754, in a letter to General Dinwiddie, said the French were urging the 
Indians to ‘Start to Ohio, and their [there] cut of{f] the Inhabitants with all the 
English thereon,’’ Brock, op. cit., I, 191. Dinwiddie himself in a letter to the 
Lords of Trade, July 24, 1754, said, ‘‘ We had several families settled within a few 
miles of the Fort they took from Us.’’ IJbid., I, 241. 
Hening, op. cit., VI, 258. In November, 1753, the exemption was extended to 
fteen years, ibid., 355. Note similar legislation at later dates, ibid., 417. 

1 Brock, op. cit., I, 6, note 6; William H. Egle, An IJllustrated History of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1883), 320. 

Captain Trent made a survey in August, 1753, according to a letter, John 
Fraser to Young, Aug. 24, 1753, Mins. P. C. Pa., V, 660. George Croghan wrote 
Governor Hamilton, Feb. 3, 1754 (?): ‘‘Mr. Trent is Just Come outt with ye Ver 
ginia goods, and has brought a quantity of Toules and workmen to begin a fort.’’ 
Pa. Arch. (1st Ser.), IT, 119. 

Hening, op. cit., VII, 661. 
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struction at the forks of the Ohio and precipitated a long period 
of warfare. In this warfare Washington in 1754 and Braddock 
in 1755 cleared and widened Nemacolin’s path and thus made 
the route from the Potomac easier of travel for prospective set- 
tlers, but Washington’s surrender at Fort Necessity in 1754 and 
General Braddock’s disastrous defeat on Turtle Creek in 1755 
exposed the scattered English settlements to irresistible French 


and Indian attack.** With the possible exception of some cabins 
in the foothills of Fayette County, Pennsylvania,” all the fron- 
tier beyond the Appalachians was temporarily abandoned dur- 
ing the years from 1755 to 1758, inclusive.** Following General 
Forbes’s advance to the junction of the Monongahela and the 
Allegheny in November, 1758, the settlers re-occupied their 
abandoned home sites.” 

Of this renewed English settlement, extending back to the 
headwaters of the Monongahela, Pittsburgh was for a decade 
the spearhead to the westward.** For some years Pittsburgh 


24M. De Villiers burned houses of the English on his expedition against Wash- 
ington at Fort Necessity; in his journal of July 5, 1754, he says, ‘‘I ordered... 
the houses to be burnt down... having detached M. de la Chauvignerie to burn the 
houses round about.’’ On July 7, 1754, he recorded the fact that ‘‘passing along, 
we burnt down all the settlements we found.’’ This journal is found in many 
places. I have used the translation in Neville Craig, The Olden Time (Cincinnati, 
1876), II, 210, 213, 217. 

25 One old writer states that ‘‘Windle Brown ... in 1756... returned to his 
abandoned settlement and made it his residence until his death.’’ James Lowry 
Bowman, ‘‘Some Historical Notes of South-West Pennsylvania,’’ Western Penn- 
sylvania Historical Magazine, X, 50; Veech, op. cit., 108, does not agree with Bow- 
man’s statement of nearly half a century earlier. 

26 Contemporary accounts are found in Brock, op. cit.; Mins. P. C. Pa., VI and 
VII; Pa. Arch. (1st Ser.), II and III, and in the correspondence and journals of 
George Washington. For statements by later historians about the desertion of the 
settlements, see Ellis, op. cit., 48; Sherman Day, Historical Collections of Penn- 
sylvania ... (Philadelphia, 1843), 335; and Egle, op. cit., 727. 

27 At the conference held with the chiefs of the Delaware at ‘‘ Pitts-Bourgh, 
December 4th, 1758,’’ the Indians were told, ‘‘We have not come here to take 
possession of your hunting Country in a hostile manner, as the French did when they 
came amongst you, but to open a large and extensive Trade with you,’’ Pa. Arch. 
(1st Ser.), ITI, 571. This may have been true so far as the imperial government was 
concerned. It certainly was not universal colonial sentiment, and the statement was 
belied by results. On the return of the settlers, see Veech, op. cit., 80. 

28 There appears to have been a survey made of Pittsburgh in December, 1759. 
See Captain Henry Gordon to Colonel Bouquet, Jan. 4, 1759, a letter in the Domin- 
ion Archives in Ottawa, referred to in Report on Canadian Archives, 1889, ‘‘ Bouquet 
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was predominantly a military outpost,” but the settlers and In- 
dian traders who gathered around the fort after 1758 repre- 
sented the first permanent English-speaking settlers in the 
Monongahela region. Pittsburgh, in 1760, contained in addition 
to the fort and garrison, two hundred and one huts and houses 
either finished or in course of construction and a population of 
149. Eight months later, in April, 1761, Pittsburgh had one 
hundred and sixty-odd houses and a population, not including 
the garrison, of three hundred and thirty-two.” 

Meanwhile, from 1758 settlers had been moving into the 
Monongahela country in increasing numbers, some of them evi- 
dently having arrived by midsummer, 1759.** In August, 1799, 


Collection,’’ 123. Cited hereafter as ‘‘ Bouquet Coll.’’ I have seen no other refer- 
ence to this survey. The document, if it could be found, would be valuable in the 
local history of Pittsburgh. On the importance of Fort Pitt in frontier defense at 
this time, see the message of the Governor of Pennsylvania to the Assembly, Jan. 29, 
1773. Mins. P. C. Pa., X, 69, 71. That such defense was needed is demonstrated by 
the fierce Indian attack on Fort Ligonier, July 6, 1759. Pa. Arch. (1st Ser.), III, 
668, Adam Stephen to Brigadier General Stanwix, July 7, 1759. That Pittsburgh 
was expected to be more than a garrison is indicated by references to coal, lime- 
stone, and tar-making in April, 1759. Mercer to Bouquet, Pittsburgh, April 24, 1759, 
‘Bouquet Coll.,’? 131; and reference to saw-mill operations, in 1761, in John W. 
Jordan (ed.), ‘‘Journal of James Kenny, 1761-1763,’’ Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography, XXXVII, 6. See ibid., 20 and 25 for other references by 
Kenny to coal mining. 

29 The most important records of Pittsburgh at this time are in the Dominion 
\rchives. They are cataloged and to some extent abstracted in the ‘‘ Bouquet 
Coll.’’ Some of these documents are printed in full in ibid., 55 ff. Some of them are 
printed in the Michigan Pioneer Collections, XIX. Some of them are also found in 
M. C. Darlington (comp.), Fort Pitt and Letters from the Frontier (Pittsburgh, 
1892), and M. ©. Darlington, Hist. Col. Bouquet. 

‘0 Pa, Arch. (2nd Ser.), VII, 422; ‘‘An Early Record of Pittsburgh,’’ Pa. Mag. 
Hist., II, 303-305 This census was in July, 1760. On April 2, 1760, Tulleken had 
written to Bouquet from Fort Pitt, ‘‘There are 700 persons drawing provisions, 
exclusive of Indians, of whom there are about 300.’’ On April 4, 1759, there were 
only 409 in the garrison, Pa. Arch. (1st Ser.), III, 580. The discrepancy may be 
accounted for by an increase in the garrison, or by inaccuracy in the census, or by 
graft. It can hardly be accounted for by a decrease in the civilian population. 

81 ‘* Pittsburgh in 1761,’’ Pa. Mag. Hist., VI, 347. This census is also mentioned 
**Bouquet Coll.,’’ 176. There is some discrepancy between the two. In the ex 
tracts of the diary of James Kenny for Nov. 19, 1761, there is another statement 


in 


about the houses and population, in which rapid changes are mentioned, Pa. Mag. 
Hist., III, 351. Contemporary reference to Kenny’s residence in Pittsburgh is seen 
in documents of Oct. 1, 1761, found in ‘‘ Bouquet Coll.,’’ 192. 

82 George Croghan wrote from Pittsburgh, July 15, 1759, to Governor Denny of 
Pennsylvania, ‘‘We have had neither Flower, Meat or Salt, except some Milk Cows 
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Alexander Finnie re-cleared Braddock’s Road.** In September 
of this year, Colonel James Burd opened a good road from 
Braddock’s Road to the mouth of Redstone Creek, where he 
established a post and erected a fort sometimes called Fort Burd, 
but more commonly known as Fort Redstone.** According to 
one authority, Burd’s road ‘‘was traveled by nine-tenths of all 
those who came to settle within the present limits of Washington 
County prior to the Revolution,’’ * a statement which is prob- 
ably true of both Fayette and Greene counties. 

From 1760 on, the Monongahela country was, in the language 
of Colonel Bouquet, ‘‘over run by a Number of Vagabonds, who 
under pretence of hunting, were Making Settlements in several 
parts of them.’’* There were settlers around Fort Burd in 
February, 1761, who were anxious to plant corn that season.” 
The imperial and colonial officials were in a quandary. They 
needed supplies and encouraged the establishment of taverns 
and settlements along the roads,** but they rightly feared the 
Indian dislike of such seizure of unceded lands and took meas- 
ures to drive off the settlers. Colonel Bouquet issued orders to 
this effect as early as April 22, 1761, and on the thirtieth of 
October, 1761, issued a proclamation against persons settling or 
hunting west of the Allegheny Mountains ‘‘unless such Persons 
which some Country People brought here to sell their Milk,’’ Pa. Arch. (1st Ser.), 
III, 672. Note another reference to settlers and their ‘‘Milch Cows,’’ 
‘« Journal of James Kenny,’’ Pa. Mag. Hist., XXXVII, 6, May 15, 1761. 

83 McIlwaine, Jl. H. of B., 1758-61, p. 139. Note reference to Finnie’s proposal 
to do this, Tulleken to Stanwix, Fert Bedford, July 26, 1759, ‘‘ Bouquet Coll.,’’ 139. 
Note, also, Bouquet to Sinclair, Fort Bedford, Aug. 22, 1759, in which letter the 
completion of the work is mentioned, ibid., 84. 

84 See Colonel Mercer to Governor Denny, Pittsburgh, Sept. 15, 1759, Pa. Arch. 
(1st Ser.), III, 685; Burd to Bouquet, Redstone Creek, Sept. 25, 1759, ‘‘ Bouquet 
Coll.,’’ 148-49. 

35 Boyd Crumrine, History of Washington County, Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 
1882), 372. 

36 Bouquet to Governor Fauquier, Fort Pitt, Feb. 8, 1762, Rep. Can. Arch., 1889, 
Note E: ‘‘ Reservation of Indian Lands,’’ 74. 

87 Sergeant McDonald to Bouquet, Fort Burd, Feb. 15, March 20, 29, 1761. 
‘* Bouquet Coll.,’’ 173-75. 

88 Bouquet to Monckton, Fort Pitt, April 22, 1761, ibid., 56; and Monckton to 
Bouquet, New York, June 28, 1761, ibid., 58. In a letter to General Amherst, from 
Fort Pitt, April 1, 1762, Colonel Bouquet referred to ‘‘. . . Plantations, I was au- 


thorized by Genl. Monckton to grant along the communication, and at Red Stone 
Creek, for the support of this Post,’’ Mich. Pio. Colls., XIX, 136. 
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have obtained leave in writing from the General or the Governor 
of their Provinces Respectively and produce the same to the 
Commanding Officer at Fort Pitt.’’*® But it was all in vain. 
Proclamations and military power were alike without permanent 
results. Corn was actually raised in 1761.*° Efforts to seize the 
settlers could not be carried out.*t Governor Fauquier protested 
against Bouquet’s proclamation,*” and Bouquet appears to have 
cranted permits to take up land.** There are many evidences of 
widely scattered settlements in western Pennsylvania by mid- 


summer, 1763.“ 


Suddenly upon the scene came the terrible Indian raids con- 
nected with Pontiae’s conspiracy. Settlers who failed to find 
refuge in Fort Pitt, Fort Ligonier, or Fort Bedford, or to flee 
over the mountains to the eastern settlements were cut off by the 
Indians. In the short time of a few weeks, ‘‘Upwards of 600 
Persons’’ were lost.*® In the upper Monongahela country, settle- 


’ Bouquet to Monckton, Rep. Can. Arch., 1889, Note E: ‘‘ Reservation of Indian 
Lands,’’ 56, 73. Officers were ordered to seize such settlers and send them to Fort 
Pitt to be tried by court-martial. Note reference to this proclamation, tbid., 329. 
There is ample evidence that the Indians watched the settlement of their hunting 
grounds with great dislike. In June, 1761, they stole the horses of the country peo- 
ple, Mich. Pio. Colls., XIX, 73, Bouquet to Monckton, Fort Pitt, June 12, 1761; in 
1762 they killed ‘‘One Tumblestone & another White Man that Settled above Red- 
stone,’’ Pa. Mag. Hist., XXXVII, 152. There is another reference to this incident 

a letter, Bouquet to Amherst, Fort Pitt, May 24, 1762, Mich. Pio. Colls., XIX, 
144. In this year an Indian spy complained to Colonel Bouquet that he had dis 

rvered ‘ten New Huts in the Woods,’’ ‘‘ Bouquet Coll.,’’ 74, Bouquet to Governor 
Fauquier, Feb. 8, 1762. 

10 [bid., 193, McDonald to Bouquet, Fort Burd, Oct. 19, 1761, ‘‘ There will be 
bout 1,000 bushels of corn, besides that for the people’s own use.’’ This corn was 
shipped to Fort Pitt. Ibid., 196, McDonald to Bouquet, Fort Burd, Dee. 4, 1761. 

11 [bid., 194, McDonald to Bouquet, Oct. 25, 1761. 

42 Rep. Can. Arch., 1889, Note E: ‘‘ Reservation of Indian Lands,’’ 73. 

‘3 “Minutes of the Board of Property,’’ Pa. Arch. (3rd Ser.), I, 73. Note the 
ermission to plant corn within two miles of Fort Burd, granted by Bouquet in a 

tter to Sergeant McDonald, April 10, 1762, ‘‘ Bouquet Coll.,’’ 202. Frederick Post 
is able to borrow ‘‘Kettles’’ from settlers along ‘‘9 mile run’’ in what is now 
Swissvale, Pa., in July, 1762. Pa. Arch. (1st Ser.), IV, 94. 

‘4In a letter to Colonel Bouquet, from Fort Bedford, June 17, 1763, George 
Croghan speaking of Pittsburgh mentions ‘‘ ye. fine Cattle there abouts,’’ Mich. Pio. 
Colls., XIX, 192. James Kenny on his return journey from Pittsburgh in May and 
June, 1763, found fourteen families about Fort Burd and three families at the 

r crossing of the Youghiogeny, Pa. Mag. Hist., XXXVII, 199-200. 

‘5 Bouquet to Governor Hamilton of Pennsylvania, Fort Pitt, Sept. 12, 1763, 


Rep. Can. Arch., 1889, Note E: ‘‘Reservation of Indian Lands,’’ 69. The two 
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ments were evacuated for the second time in ten years; * and in 
spite of Bouquet’s famous victory at Bushy Run on August 6, 
1763, and the abandonment of the siege of Fort Pitt, Indian dan- 
ver was so great that not until Bouquet’s expedition into Ohio, 
in 1764, did the settlers return to their old homes. 

In the language of George Croghan, ‘‘as soon as the peace 
was made ...a number of our people came over the Great Moun- 
tain and settled at Redstone Creek upon the Monongahela.” * 
One year later, Thomas Rutherford wrote from Winchester, 
Virginia to Bouquet, ‘‘The frontier inhabitants of this Province 
and Maryland are removing fast over the Allegheny Mountains 
to settle there.’’ ** The best of the local historians are convinced 
that much of the Monongahela Valley was permanently occupied 
in 1765 and 1766.*° 

As yet the Six Nations of the Iroquois, the nominal owners of 
the territory, had not ceded the territory along the Monongahela 
River. George Croghan and General Gage feared that Indian 
trouble might result.°® Proclamations against settlement and 
military ejectments were again the order of the day. On June 
22, 1766, Alex Mackay at Redstone Creek, issued an order com- 
books by M. C. Darlington, already cited, furnish adequate citations for the plight 
of the forts and settlers. 

46 Ourry to Bouquet, June 9, 1763, ‘‘Bouquet Coll.,’’ 228; Eeuyer’s Report, 
June 5, 1763, M. C. Darlington, Fort Pitt, 88. 

‘7 Mins. P. C. Pa., 1X, 322. 

48 “* Bouquet Coll.,’’ 281. The letter is dated April 30, 1765. The settlers evident- 
ly hoped to get west in time to plant crops for the year. An extract from this letter 
is printed in the Pa. Arch. (1st Ser.), IV, 217. 

49 Rupp, op. cit., 41; Veech, op. cit., 82-83; Ellis, op. cit., 58; Crumrine, op. cit., 
138. Veech says, ‘£1765 may be set down as the era of settlement of Fayette 
county.’’ Justin Winsor, The Mississippi Basin, the Struggle in America between 
England and France, 1697-1763 (Boston, 1895), 445, says, ‘‘It has been estimated 
that from 1765 to 1768 some thirty thousand whites settled beyond the mountains.’’ 
Charles Beatty, Journal of a Two-Months Tour ... (London, 1768), did not find 
many settlers between Pittsburgh and Ligonier in 1766, but David McClure (Frank- 
lin B. Dexter (ed.), Diary of David McClure, Doctor of Divinity, 1748-1820 ..., 
New York, 1899, p. 104), engaged in 1772 to preach in five of the new settlements 
and found that it was ‘‘about 6 years since the people began them.’’ William 
Findley writing thirty years later, vouches for settlement in 1766, History of the 
Insurrection in the Four Western Counties of Pennsylvania in the Year MDCCXCIV 
. . + (Philadelphia, 1796), 18. 

50 Croghan to Gage, Fort Pitt, May 26, 1766, Mins. P. C. Pa., IX, 323. Gage to 
the Governor of Pennsylvania, July 2, 1766, ibid., 321. 
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manding the retirement of settlers beyond the mountains." 
On July 2, 1766, General Gage wrote to the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania offering the services of the garrison of Fort Pitt to 
‘assist to drive away the Settlers.’’ ** On the last day of July, 
1766, Governor Fauquier issued a proclamation commanding set- 
tlers on lands belonging to the Indians ‘‘immediately to evacu- 
’? and in reply to a letter from the Governor of 
Pennsylvania sent him, November 15, 1766, enclosed his own 
proclamation with the significant remark, that this was ‘‘the 
third I have issued on this affair, but, I find with you, no Regard 
is paid to Proclamations.’’ °** The absurdity of the situation is 
seen in the fact that in November of this year, Virginia passed 
an ‘‘Act for opening a road... to Fort Pitt’’ to be laid out ‘‘by 
or near the road called Braddock’s road.’’ ** In the language of 
General Gage, the settlers, ‘‘returned again to the same En- 
croachments on Redstone Creek ... in greater numbers than 
**5 In desperation, Pennsylvania in February, 1768, 
passed a law and issued a proclamation ordering evacuation 
under the penalty of death, and sent commissioners to warn off 
the settlers.°* The commissioners fulfilled their task and from 
their report comes the most specific knowledge of settlers in the 
Monongahela country,” but no attention was paid to the warn- 
ing. ‘‘Indeed about an hundred and fifty Families in the different 
Settlements of Red Stone, Yougheogeny and Cheat River’’ were 
there to stay. Pennsylvania commissioners and Indian chiefs at 
conference at Fort Pitt in March and April, 1768, realized the 
hopelessness of securing the evacuation of white settlements. 
Land cession by the Indians was the alternative, and this was 
secured in the Treaty of Fort Stanwix in October, 1768.°° 

In 1769 and the years following, a veritable rush to western 


ate the same, 


: aa . > 
ever. 


1 Pa. Arch. (1st Ser.), IV, 251 f. 
> Mins. P. C. Pa., IX, 322. Parties of soldiers from Fort Pitt were sent on two 
occasions to warn settlers off the lands, tbid., 531. 
Pa. Arch. (1st Ser.), IV, 255. Mins. P. C. Pa., LX, 344, 349. 
* Hening, op. cit., VIII, 252. 
Mins. P. C. Pa., IX, 403. 
6 Pa. Arch. (1st Ser.), IV, 283; Mins. P. C. Pa., 1X, 481, 483. 
57 Ibid., 506-10. Report dated Fort Cumberland, April 2, 1768. 
8 Ibid., 499, 537. William L. Stone, The Life and Times of Sir William Johnson, 
Bart. (Albany, 1865), II, 303-309. 
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Pennsylvania took place. The Penn family early in 1769 began 
surveying the ceded territory,” and opened it to settlement on 
the established terms. An investigation of the records shows 
that on the first day on which the Penns opened the new cession 
to settlers, they received 2,790 applications, each for 300 acres, 
and in four months sold most of the good lands, amounting in all 
to 1,000,000 acres. George Croghan, writing on October 2, 1770, 
remarked. ‘‘What number of families has settled since the Con- 
gress, I cannot pretend to say positively, but last year I am sure 
there were between four and five thousand, and all this spring 
and summer the roads have been lined with wagons moving to 
the Ohio.’’** On July 4, 1771, another writer estimated that 
there were ten thousand families settled on the Ohio and its 
branches.” It is safe to say that the Monongahela frontier had 
been completely settled before 1774. 

A brief statement about the settlement of Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky will sufficiently indicate the very common misconception 
about the first genuine American frontier, when by this ter- 
minology is meant settlement west of the high mountain ridges 
of the Appalachians. While there were settlers in what is now 
southwestern Virginia and even in what is now southeastern 
West Virginia, somewhat earlier, the famous Watauga and 
Holston settlements in what is now northeastern Tennessee were 
made as late as 1769. It was in this year that Daniel Boone be- 
gan his famous explorations in Kentucky. The first actual farm 

59 Statement in letter, John Penn to Governor Dunmore, March 31, 1774, Mins. P. 
C. Pa., X, 161. See, General Gage to Governor Penn, April 16, 1769, Pa. Arch. (1st 
Ser.), IV, 337. Note the surveys enumerated in Egle, op. cit., 725. In Fayette 
County alone seventy surveys were made in 1769 and eighty in 1770, Ellis, op. cit., 64. 

60 Albert T. Volwiler, George Croghan and the Westward Movement, 1741-1782 
(Cleveland, 1926), 223. Volwiler used the New Purchase applications on file in the 
Department of Internal Affairs, Harrisburg, Pa. That all the good lands were sold 
was stated by George Croghan, a land expert, in a letter of Oct. 2, 1770, quoted in 
C. W. Alvord, The Mississippi Valley in British Politics . . . (Cleveland, 1917), 
IT, 113. 

61 bid. 


62 Tbid., 114, note 196. 

68 Churches, one of the evidences of established social order, were being organized. 
See Dexter, op. cit., passim. A copy of the old records of a Baptist congregation in 
rural western Pennsylvania shows that it was organized in 1770 and had taken in 
48 members before 1773. Veech, op. cit., 199-205 gives a list of settlers in Fayette 
County in 1773. 
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settlement in central Kentucky was made at Harrodsburg, in 
1774, by James Harrod and others who reached Kentucky by 
way of Fort Redstone and the Monongahela River. Daniel 
3oone and his group of settlers did not take up permanent resi- 
dence at Boonsboro until 1775. And the settlement of James 
Robertson and others on the site of what is now Nashville, 
‘Tennessee, was five years later than the settlement of Kentucky. 

Not until the actual outbreak of the American Revolution was 
the trans-Appalachian frontier of Tennessee and Kentucky es- 
tablished.“ It is obvious from the foregoing narrative, that 
this was nearly a quarter of a century after actual settlement in 
the Monongahela country, west of what is now known as Chest- 
nut Ridge,” the most western ridge of the Appalachian system 
of this latitude. The Monongahela country was plainly the first 
venuine American frontier in the sense of an English-speaking 
trans-Appalachian settlement. 

That this evident fact should not be universally recognized in 
textbooks can be explained with very little trouble. In the first 
place, the entire Monongahela country was within the limits 
claimed by either Pennsylvania or Virginia, or both. Not until 
the establishment of West Virginia during the Civil War, did a 
part of it fall within a new western jurisdiction. In contrast, 
the settlements at Watauga, Harrodsburg, Boonsboro, and 
Nashville were in a region which soon was divided into new 
states. That these latter settlements were for some years in the 
jurisdiction of either Virginia or North Carolina seems to have 
made little impression. This whole point of view may be dis- 
missed with the statement that it is altogether too political. It 
ignores the fundamental historical factors of physical geog- 
raphy and economic sociology. In early days, at least, the ques- 
tion was not one of political attachment but of actual isolation, 
and in reality the settlers in the Monongahela country were 
highly isolated from the older civilization east of the moun- 
tains. Life in the Monongahela country, too, was full of danger 


64 Geographically, the Watauga and Holston settlements were not even beyond the 
(lleghenies. 

65 Wrongly so called, for its historic appellation is Laurel Hill. 

66 Writing at a later date, Albert Gallatin described the Monongahela country, as 
‘*Distant from a permanent market and separated from the eastern coast by moun 
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and hardship. The Indians were more numerous than in Ken- 
tucky and just as treacherous. The writings of George Washing- 
ton, George Croghan, David McClure, Joseph Doddridge, and 
others reveal the Monongahela settlements as a backwoods so- 
ciety with all the typical aspects of the rude frontier of civiliza- 
tion.*” 

A further explanation of this misconception, as Justin Winsor 
noted thirty years ago, is the dramatic interest of Daniel Boone, 
‘*based on his own recitals as preserved by his contempor- 
aries.’’** Numerous biographies of Daniel Boone have been 
written, and so far as is known to the present writer not one of 
Christopher Gist, his not unworthy predecessor in both explora- 
tion and settlement beyond the Appalachians.” 

Historians have also been responsible for the failure to recog- 
nize the priority of the Monongahela country. John Marshall 
and Jared Sparks in their biographies of George Washington, a 
commonly used source of information in earlier days, were too 
much interested in the personal history of Washington. They 
did not sense that Washington in the West was but a part of 
much more significant forces. Francis Parkman devoted him- 
self largely to political and military drama and virtually ignored 
the significance of actual settlement. This concept of history, 
whether fortunately or unfortunately, was not that of the com- 
plete social life of man. And Theodore Roosevelt in his widely 
read historical work, The Winning of the West, so far as he went 
beyond the treatment of Parkman, fell under the spell of the 


tains, which render the communication difficult and almost impracticable.’’ Quoted 
in Henry Adams, The Life of Albert Gallatin (Philadelphia, 1879), 88. Much of 
both the domestic and diplomatic history of the United States in the early national 
period is related to the difficulty of transportation over these mountains. A trip by 
motor and on well-paved roads over the National Highway or the Lincoln Highway 
will convince the most skeptical of the isolation at an earlier date. 

67 For the best recent picture, see Percy B. Caley, ‘‘Child Life in Colonial Western 
Pennsylvania,’’ W. Pa. Hist. Mag., IX, 33-49, 104-21, 188-201, 256-72. 

68 Justin Winsor, The Westward Movement: The Colonies and the Republic West 
of the Alleghenies (Boston, 1897), 44. 

69 The Carnegie Library in Pittsburgh contains no less than eighteen biographies 
and biographical sketches of Daniel Boone. Only Christopher Gist’s own journals 
are listed in the same library. It contains three different editions. It is interesting 
in this comparison of Boone and Gist to note that Gist has been termed ‘‘the Daniel 
Boone of Fayette co.,’’ Day, op. cit., 329. 
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dramatic story of Daniel Boone and the settlement of Kentucky 
and Tennessee.*° 

In addition, the Filson Club of Louisville, Kentucky, by active 
historical research and publication has succeeded in populariz- 
ing the story of early Kentucky.” In present-day language, John 
Filson and his successors have sold Daniel Boone and Kentucky 
to the American public. The more recent attempt of Archibald 
Henderson to assign to Richard Henderson probably the major 
part in the role of settlement in Kentucky ” merely changed 
emphasis there and ignores the historic claim of the Monon- 
gahela country. 

Finally, the nature or manner of textbook making explains 
much. Textbooks, in history at least, are often made out of old 
textbooks. They remind one of the unfortunate little boy’s shirt, 
‘‘made out of Daddy’s old shirt, made out of an old sheet.’’ A 
misconception once established is long perpetuated. And when 
scholars, familiar with original sources and monographie stud- 
ies, produce better books, they frequently fail to secure adoption 
and widespread use. That kind of public opinion which is re- 
flected in school control frequently wishes to find in history texts 
the old familiar material.” 

On other misconceptions, not so significant, only brief com- 
ments are possible. It has already been noted that the Scoteh- 
Irish are given credit for the larger share in the establishment 
of the trans-Appalachian frontier.** This opinion is commonly 


Bibliographical references for the matters in this paragraph are hardly neces- 
sary. John Marshall wrote before 1808; Sparks published his biography, 1834-37; 
Parkman published his Conspiracy of Pontiac in 1851; Roosevelt began publication 
f the work mentioned in 1889. These writers represent four successive generations. 

71 Origins seem to possess the greatest historical fascination. Virginia historians 
have emphasized John Smith. Pennsylvania historians have naturally emphasized 
nd enthusiasm, Gist and others in the Monongahela country have lost ground as a 
esult. 

72 Archibald Henderson, ‘‘The Creative Forces in Westward Expansion: Hender 
son and Boone,’’ American Historical Review, XX, 86ff.; Henderson, ‘‘ Richard 
Henderson and the Occupation of Kentucky, 1775,’’ Mississipp1 VALLEY Histor! 
CAL REvIEw, I, 341 ff. 

73 The statements in this paragraph are based upon five years spent in the employ 
of a textbook publishing house. 

74An altogether too-extensive bibliographical note would be needed to demon- 
strate this. It is a familiar theme. The standard work, C. A. Hanna, Scotch-Irish ; 
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expressed about Tennessee and Kentucky in the South, but it is 
also asserted about the Monongahela country.” The opinion 
seems to be without adequate foundation. Archibald Henderson 
in various studies now in print has shown the prominent part 
played by people of English stock in the settlement of Kentucky, 
Researches by ethnologists and students of folklore have seemed 
to show that the Scotch-Irish formed less than twenty-five per 
cent of the settlers of Kentucky.” In western Pennsylvania and 
what is now West Virginia, though the proportion of the Scotch- 
Irish may have been higher, the situation was probably similar.” 
Tidewater Virginians and Marylanders, of English stock, Eng- 
lish Quakers from New Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania, and 
Germans from the Piedmont and valley regions moved westward 
along with the Scotch-Irish. If, as one Scotch-Irish student put 
it, the Scotch-Irish played the dominant role, they must have 
made up in quality what they lacked in quantity. 

Western Pennsylvanians are prone to believe that the settlers 
in that region were mainly Pennsylvanians who came west by 
way of Forbes’s Road. There is little doubt that this is a mis- 
take.** Abundant evidence can be found for the fact that the first 
settlers were Virginians and Marylanders coming west by Brad- 
dock’s Road and branch roads from it to various points on the 
Monongahela and its tributaries.” On this matter, early writers 
or, The Scot in North Britain, North Ireland and North America (New York, 1902), 
is well provided with references and bibliography. 

75See as an example, Robert Garland, ‘‘The Scotch-Irish in Western Penn- 
sylvania,’’ W. Pa. Hist. Mag., VI, 65-105. 

76 Josiah Henry Combs, The Kentucky Highlanders, from a Native Mountaineer’s 
Viewpoint (Lexington, 1913); Samuel P. Orth, Our Foreigners (New Haven, 1921), 
28; Lewis Collins, History of Kentucky (Covington, 1882); Herman Bokum, Ten- 
nesee Handbook, and Immigrant’s Guide . .. (Philadelphia, 1868). Joseph Dodd- 
ridge, though as an Anglican not an unprejudfced authority, wrote, Dec. 11, 1818, 
to Bishop William White, ‘‘The great states of Kentucky and Tennessee have been, 
for the most part settled by the descendents of members of the Church of England.’’ 
Notes on the Settlement and Indian Wars... (Albany, N. Y., 1876), 22. 

77 Mr. Samuel Philson, a graduate student at the University of Pittsburgh, after 
an examination of thousands of names in old western Pennsylvania records, con- 
cluded that Scotch-Irish names did not outnumber the English names. 

78 The roots of this opinion lie in the historic struggle with Virginia, 1748-79, in 
regard to possession. It was accentuated by Pennsylvania’s victory. 


79 The foregoing narrative in connection with its documentation and references is 
almost suflicient evidence. But more especially see (1) a message to the Governor 
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like David McClure and Joseph Doddridge and later local his- 
torical scholars like James Veech and Boyd Crumrine are in 
essential agreement.® In the language of Veech, ‘‘ About 1770-’2 
a few came from the Eastern counties of Pennsylvania, border- 
ing on Maryland.’’ * 

But the Pennsylvania law of 1780 for the general emancipa- 
tion of slaves and the final settlement of the westward extension 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, stopped some of the migration from 
Virginia and Maryland and ‘‘induced many already settled to 
sell out and migrate to Kentucky,’’ ** where slaveholding was 
vet legal and where they would be within the limits of Virginia. 
This change of affairs was undoubtedly a weleome one to Penn- 
sylvania, for the activities of Lord Dunmore and Dr. John Con- 
nelly in Western Pennsylvania were based not only upon histori- 
cal Virginia claims, but upon the more realistic foundation of a 
considerable settlement of Virginians along the Monongahela. 
In a few decades, however, the situation was much changed. The 
Monongahela country became Pennsylvanian in fact as well as in 
name. But it had already ceased to be a genuine frontier. Settle- 
ment had crossed the Ohio and was moving westward. 
from the Assembly of Pennsylvania, Sept. 12, 1766, Mins. P. C. Pa., IX, 324; (2) a 
statement of the Pennsylvania commissioners at the Indian conference at Fort Pitt, 
April, 1768, ibid., 531; (3) a letter of the Earl of Shelburne to Sir William Johnson, 
June 20, 1767, Mich. Pio. Colls., XX, 301; and (4) Croghan to St. Clair, June 4, 
1772, Pa. Arch. (1st Ser.), IV, 452. 

' Doddridge, op. cit., 129; Crumrine, op. cit., 141; Veech, op. cit., 83. 

81 Ibid., 99. 

82 Ibid. 

83 Pa. Arch. (3rd Ser.), III, for Virginia land titles. See, also, the Virginia court 


records, W. J. Holland (ed.), Annals of the Carnegie Museum (Pittsburgh, 1901), 
[-I TT, 
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THE LEAD TRAFFIC ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI, 
1823-1848 


By Wiu1am J. PEeTersen 


No other single factor during the quarter century ending in 
1848 was so important in developing steamboating on the upper 
Mississippi as the shipment of lead. This valuable mineral was 
found in abundance in northwestern Illinois, southwestern Wis- 
consin, and in that portion of eastern Iowa immediately adjoin- 
ing the first two states. More precisely, it was found in what are 
now Jo Daviess and Carroll counties, Illinois; Grant, Iowa, and 
Lafayette counties, Wisconsin; and Dubuque County, Iowa.’ 

When the Virginia, the first steamboat on the upper Mis- 
sissippi, arrived at the lead mines in 1823, the region was in a 
wild state, populated only by Indians roaming about at will. In 
Iowa they held undisputed sway, while in Wisconsin and Illinois 
all land north of a line drawn due west from the southern tip of 
Lake Michigan to the Mississippi belonged to them with the ex- 
ception of one or two small tracts in the vicinity of Prairie du 
Chien and Chicago. However, the movement to the lead mines 
in the vicinity of Galena had begun as early as 1819, and a gov- 
ernment agent was soon appointed to supervise the district. In 
1828, the right to the lead district was secured from the Indians 
for a consideration of $20,000, and the following year the whole 
territory east of the Mississippi River between the Rock and 
Wisconsin rivers was ceded to the United States by the Chip- 
pewa, Ottawa, Potawatomi, and Winnebago at Prairie du Chien. 
The last Indian barrier to the settlement and development of the 
entire region was removed by the acquisition of the Black Hawk 
Purchase in 1832.’ 

1 Reuben Gold Thwaites, ‘‘ Notes on Early Lead Mining in the Fever (or Galena) 
River Region,’’ Wisconsin Historical Collections, XIII, 271. 

2Charles J. Kappler (comp.), Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties, (Washington, 
1904), IT, 132-33, 292-93, 297-302, 349-51; Niles’ Weekly Register, XXXVII, 19, 
XLIV, 179. Thwaites, ‘‘ Notes on Lead Mining,’’ Wis. Hist. Colls., XIII, 286-87. 
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The establishment of a government agent in Galena was the 
signal for a slow but steady influx of squatters from Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Missouri, and southern Illinois. Many of these pio- 
neers came up the Mississippi in keel boats, but a considerable 
number eame overland from the south through Fort Clark 
(Peoria). The first lease was granted, January 4, 1822, and 
later in the year three more were granted. Nine leases were 
viven in 1823, while those who operated without license could be 
numbered by the score. The lessee was granted 160 acres for 
the period of three years, during which time the government was 
to receive one-tenth of all the mineral mined. In 1830, this was 
reduced to five per cent, but the whole system proved very un- 
satisfactory and by an act of Congress of July 11, 1846, the 
lands were brought into the market and sold.* 

‘rom the start, the growth of population in the mining region 
was phenomenal. On July 1, 1825, there were 100 miners at the 
fever River lead mines. On August 31, 1826, there were 453, 
with the number steadily increasing. The population of Galena 
alone, in 1830, was almost 1,000, while that of the surrounding 
lead district was about 10,000. In 1836, of the total population 
of 11,683 in Wisconsin, 5,234 were in the lead district. The 
population of the whole lead-mining region this year was about 
16,000. The paralyzing effect upon lead production of the tariff 
of 1829 makes this growth all the more astonishing.‘ 

Galena, the metropolis and entrepét for this region, was situ- 
ated on the west bank of the Fever River, about seven miles 
from its mouth. It was 500 miles from St. Louis, 200 miles from 
Chicago, 440 miles from Green Bay, 80 miles from Prairie du 
Chien, and 300 miles from Fort Snelling. Dubuque, Potosi, and 
Cassville vied with Galena because of their favorable location 
on the Mississippi, but the latter remained supreme throughout 
this period. Dodgeville, Lancaster, Platteville, Shullsburg, Min- 
eral Point, and New Diggings were some of the more important 
inland towns. 

Julien Dubuque had told Lieutenant Pike, in 1805, that he 

Ibid., 289-91, Niles’? Weekly Register, XLI, 340. 
tIbid., XXXVII, 131, LXIII, 388; Northwestern Gazette and Galena Advertiser, 
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manufactured from 20,000 to 40,000 pounds of lead, which was 
shipped annually to St. Louis in his pirogues. This estimate was 
considered very low and it was thought that the wily French- 
man was merely trying to keep secret the real wealth of his land, 
In 1810, the Indians melted 400,000 pounds of lead at Fever 
River, and in 1815 there were twenty rude Indian furnaces in 
the neighborhood of Galena. In 1816, the first flatboat cargo of 
lead to emanate from the Fever River mines was sent to St. 
Louis by George Davenport; and by 1821 it was not an uncom- 
mon sight to see these unwieldy craft heavily laden with lead 
slowly making their way down the Mississippi.° 

The shipment of lead on the Mississippi was not without its 
difficulties, however, and as early as 1822 a cargo of 12,000 
pounds reached Detroit from Green Bay. With the exception of 
a short portage between the Wisconsin and Fox rivers, it had 
been transported the entire distance by water.’ With the prac- 
ticability of navigating the Mississippi by steamboat established 
by the Virginia, agitation began for a general improvement of 
the channel of the river and the elimination of the upper and 
lower rapids as obstacles to navigation. In his recommenda- 
tion to the Secretary of War, the Superintendent of Mines, 
Lieutenant Martin Thomas, estimated that this work could be 
done at a cost of not more than $30,000. Not only would these 
improvements be of inestimable benefit in the transportation of 
lead but they would also be important in facilitating the move- 
ment of troops and supplies.’ While the strategic importance of 
the latter was not lost sight of, the improvement of the rapids 
was not immediately undertaken. Despite this handicap, how- 
ever, the Mississippi became the main highway for the trans- 
portation of lead and other commodities. 

The history of lead mining from 1823 to 1848 divides itself 

5 Zebulon M. Pike, Expedition to the Sources of the Mississippi (Philadelphia, 
1810). See page 10 and also Appendix II, 5. Thwaites, ‘‘ Notes on Lead Mining,”’ 
Wis. Hist. Colls., XIII, 283-87. 

6 Niles’ Weekly Register, XXIII, 96. 

7 American State Papers, Public Lands, IV, 801. Drumm, ‘‘ Robert E. Lee and 
the Mississippi,’’ Missouri Historical Society Collections, VI, 161. The fact that 
surveys were made from time to time is indicative of the fact that the rapids con- 
stituted a serious problem. Furthermore, while money was expended lavishly it was 


not until the completion of the Des Moines Canal (1867-77) and Le Claire Canal 
many years later that the problem was solved. 
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into three distinct stages. The period from 1823 to 1829 is one 
of beginnings in which the whole mineral region witnessed a 
rapid and steady growth both in population and production. A 
period of decline and uncertainty is noted from 1829 to 1835 
with the production far below normal but with a steady influx 
of people to the district. The years 1835 to 1848 may be termed 
the stage of greatest activity when the annual production rose 
from 11,000,000 pounds to 55,000,000 pounds, with a total valua- 
tion of $1,654,077.60.° 

In 1824, there were 175,220 pounds of lead taken from the 
mines, and by 1829 this amount had increased to 13,994,432 
pounds. The total production to March 31, 1829, was 31,764,862 
pounds. The unfavorable tariff of 1829, together with a glutted 
market, led to a period of depression, the total amount of lead 
produced from 1829 to September 20, 1834, being 34,901,205 
pounds. Had conditions been more favorable, the same propor- 
tionate increase in production prior to 1829 would have made 
this amount close to 100,000,000 pounds at the end of 1834. After 
1835 the production of lead steadily increased. The total mined 
to 1844 was 192,000,000 pounds, and in the following four years 
the total equalled 204,000,000 pounds — an amount almost equal 
to the preceding twenty years.° 

Within the brief space of a quarter of a century, approximate- 
ly 472,000,000 pounds or 6,728,000 pigs had been mined and 
shipped down the Mississippi River — cargoes which must have 
brought much gain and comfort to the intrepid steamboat cap 
tains and owners. The value of the lead mined from 1841 to 
1848 was $8,676,647.39, while the total value of the lead mined 
throughout the quarter century was approximately $14,178,000. 
In 1848, the value of the fur trade in St. Louis was estimated at 
$300,000, while the value of the produce on the Santa Fe Trail 
was $000,000. For the year 1847, alone, the total value of lead 
mined was $1,654,077.60."° 

‘ Northwestern Gazette and Galena Advertiser, Feb. 26, 1841; Niles’ Weekly 


Register, XXXVIII, 204; Senate Documents, 28 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 242, p. 9; 
The Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review, XVIII, 292. 


* Charles Bowen, American Almanac of Useful Knowledge (Boston, 1838), 134. 
rthwestern Gazette and Galena Advertiser, Feb. 26, 1841, March 12, 1842; Mer- 
nts’ Magazine, XVIII, 285-92. 
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The increase in population and in the production of lead had a 
pronounced effect upon the number of steamboats arriving at 
the lead mines. During the course of the year 1823, the Virginia, 
Captain John Crawford, the first steamboat to churn the waters 
of the upper Mississippi made three trips above the rapids. 
Late in the same year the Rambler, Captain Bruce, made a hasty 
trip to St. Peter’s, returning to St. Louis early in September, 
The Virginia and the Rambler are the only boats known to have 
passed the rapids that year and their trips mark the beginning 
of steamboating on the upper Mississippi.” 

During the next three years only a small quantity of lead was 
produced and those boats visiting the upper Mississippi were 
engaged chiefly in transporting troops and supplies, carrying 
only such lead on their downstream trips as the keel boats were 
unable to move. Thus, on April 12, 1824, the Mandan, Captain 
William Linn, left St. Louis with Major General Winfield Scott 
on board for a tour of inspection of the posts on the upper Mis- 
sissippi. On April 19 the Jndiana, Captain S. Craig, left that 
port with public stores for Fort Edwards and Fort Armstrong. 
The Mandan made the trip down from St. Peter’s to St. Louis in 
sixty-two hours and thirty minutes running time. Captain Linn 
expressed the belief that he could make the round trip between 
St. Louis and Fort Snelling in ten days. The Virginia had re- 
quired twenty days to go up and ten days to come down on her 
epoch-making trip of the previous year. Up to July 31, 1824, 
the Mandan and the Indiana made but one trip each to Fort 
Snelling, while the /nd:ana made two trips to Fort Edwards be- 
sides one to Rock Island.” 

In 1825, only three steamboats visited St. Peter’s: the Rufus 
Putnam, Captain David G. Bates, the Lawrence, Captain Edger- 
ton, and the Gen. Neville in command of Captain Hill. The Gen. 
Neville arrived at St. Louis on her return trip on June 23 with 


furs and peltries for the Columbia Fur Company and lead for 


the United States agent in St. Louis.” 


11 William J. Petersen, ‘‘The ‘Virginia,’ the ‘Clermont’ of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi,’’ Minnesota History, 1X, 347-62. 

12 Missouri Republican, April 5, 19, 1824; St. Lowis Enquirer, May 24, 1924. 

13 Missouri Republican, March 4, April 11, May 13 and 30, 1825. 
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The steamboats, Lawrence, Mexico, Scioto, and Eclipse visited 
the upper Mississippi in 1826. The production of lead during 
these four years had been comparatively small. In 1824, only 
175,220 pounds had been mined, and this had increased to but 
958,842 pounds two years later. Prior to the year 1827, scarcely 
a dozen different steamboats frequented the waters of the upper 
Mississippi and not one of the number was engaged solely in 
the lead trade.’ 

In the spring of 1827 a wild stampede for the Fever River lead 
mines began, and the traffic at the St. Louis levee was immense. 
By March 15, one steamboat had already left for the mines, 
three were advertised, and it was estimated that at the rate peo- 
ple were pouring into the city several thousand would head 
northward before navigation ceased. By the close of the week 
ending April 19, the wharf was constantly thronged with rest- 
less knots of determined men, anxious to reach the mines and 
try their fortunes. Eyes constantly strained to catch the first 
elimpse and ears listened for the hoarse blast of an approach- 
ing boat. The Indiana and the Shamrock came into port on 
April 19 heavily freighted with lead, and several keel boats ar- 
rived the same day with similar cargoes. Before the close of 
navigation, almost 7,000,000 pounds of lead had been mined and 
transported down the river. During the season, the steamboats 
Lexington, General Hamilton, Indiana, Lawrence, Mexico, Mus- 
kingum, Mechanic, Pilot, Shamrock, Scioto, St. Louis and Ga- 
lena Packet, and Velocipede had visited the upper Mississippi, 
and practically all of them had plied fairly regularly in the lead 
trade. This was a larger number than had visited the upper 
Mississippi in the previous four years.” 

In 1828 and again in 1829, approximately 13,000,000 pounds 
of lead were produced. Galena already boasted a weekly paper 
and seven hundred aggressive pioneers. ‘‘There are forty-two 
stores and warehouses; twenty-two porter cellars and groceries; 
a goodly number of lawyers and physicians, and a general 
assortment of mechanics, &. The number of dwelling houses and 

14 Ibid., April 13, 16, 27, and May 18, 1826. Bowen, op. cit., 134. 

15 Missouri Republican, March 15, April 19, 1827. The boats were seldom adver- 


tised for the posts above, but for the Fever River lead mines. The Indiana had com- 
pleted five trips to the lead region before June 30, 1827. 
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stores is 195; and 46 new buildings are going up. There have 
been 75 steamboat and 38 keel boat arrivals since 1st March. 
Almost etght million pounds of lead were exported during the 
year ending Ist of June last. The population in the neighbor- 
hood of the mines is estimated at 10,000.’’** Goods were con- 
stantly being dumped upon the wharf by incoming steamboats, 
and a cargo of lead was soon loaded aboard which would sink 
the boat to her guards. Five steamboats heavily laden with lead 
left the city in one day during the month of March.*’ When the 
season came to a close almost one hundred trips had been made 
to Fever River.** 

About the same number of steamboats appeared in the lead 
trade during 1829. By the end of that year approximately 
thirty different boats had visited the mineral region since the 
trip of the Virginia. Many of these had gone as far north as 
Prairie du Chien, and even to St. Peter’s. During the period 
from 1823 to 1829 inclusive, approximately 300 trips had been 
made by steamboat to the upper Mississippi. Between October 
1, 1823, and July 1, 1824, there had been only 51 arrivals at St. 
Louis from all ports on western waters, while during the year 
1829, 99 steamboat arrivals were recorded at the lead mines.” 

From 1830 to 1834, the unfavorable tariff held down lead pro- 
duction, but despite this fact there was an average of about 
eleven different steamboats each season. During the Black Hawk 
War, only 6 boats ventured above the Upper Rapids into the 
war zone. The defeat of Black Hawk at Bad Axe brought more 
promising conditions and the number quickly rose to 18 the fol- 
lowing year. In 1834, there were 127 steamboat arrivals at 

16 Niles’ Weekly Register, XXXV, 120. 

17 From a manuscript in the Connolly Collection in the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety library. The letter, dated March 27, 1828, expressed hope that when the 
boundary line was drawn for the new territory of Wisconsin, the lead district would 
be found within its borders. 

18 According to a count made by the writer in the Missouri Republican from June 
9 to July 9, 1828, there had been fifteen arrivals from and thirteen departures for 
the mines. Niles’ Weekly Register, XXXVI, 130. 

19 A fairly accurate count of the number of boats was kept while working 
through the files of the Missouri Republian. The Galena newspapers also served as 


a valuable index to the different boats which visited the mines. A list of boats for 
each year is the result. 
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Galena, while Cassville chronicled 52 the same year. The Galen- 
ian, the O’Connell, the Olive Branch, the Warrior, the William 
Wallace, the Winnebago, the Wisconsin, the Veteran, the ¥ ellow- 
stone, and the Springfield appeared in the trade that year. Ap- 
proximately 35 steamboats made about 900 trips during this 
period, while from 1823 to 1834 inclusive, about 65 steamboats 
made approximately 850 above the rapids.” 

The editor of the Northwestern Gazette and Galena Adver- 
tiser complained of the difficulty of keeping a correct list of 
boats in 1835, but, despite this yearly difficulty, 176 steamboat 
arrivals were chronicled for the season. Seven boats were ply- 
ing regularly in the trade and no serious accidents occurred 
during the season of navigation. Emigrants from below were 
highly pleased with the upward trip and were loud in their 
praise of the splendid facilities afforded.** With the exception 
of periods of extreme low water, the number of steamboats con- 
tinued to show a healthy increase after 1835. 

So dependent was the lead district upon the steamboat for its 
supplies that after the long winter months the opening of navi- 
gation was awaited with impatience, and there was much dis- 
cussion and wagering as to the exact date when the ice would 
break up. Not infrequently the local paper would entertain 
hopes for the great day late in January, and from the middle 
of February the weather conditions were watched with eager 
eyes. ‘*Contrary to our expectations,’’ observed the Northwest- 
ern Gazette and Galena Advertiser of April 1, 1837, ‘‘the River 
opened earlier this season than usual. On Tuesday afternoon, 
the 28th, [Mareh] the joyful ery of ‘a boat! a boat!’ was echoed 
through town, making glad the hearts of our citizens — sure 
enough, upon casting our eyes down the river, the splendid 
steamer Palmyra, Capt. Gleim, was observed booming her way 
up to town laden with freight and passengers. Immediately in 
her wake came other boats thick and fast — the next was the 
Du Buque, Capt. Atchison — the Pavillion, Capt. Lafferty — 

0 Northwestern Gazette and Galena Advertiser, Nov. 29 and Dee. 13, 1834. The 
files for these dates give the specific figures, while the estimates are a result of the 
compilation in the possession of the writer. 


21 Northwestern Gazette and Galena Advertiser, July 25 and Dee. 5, 1835. 
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the Adventure the same evening and the Emeral[d] the morn- 
ing after. The arrivals have filled our town with people, and 
gives a very animated appearance to Galena.’’ Thirty different 
steamboats appeared in the trade that season, a number equal 
to the total during the first seven years of steamboating on the 
upper Mississippi, while the total arrivals for that year ex- 
ceeded the total from 1823 to 1829 by fifty.” 

By 1847, approximately 40 different steamboats were visiting 
the lead mines, 30 of which were regulars in the trade. In that 
year, 9 steamboats arrived at the Galena levee on June 29, 20 
arrived during the week, and 32 different boats were recorded 
by the end of June. A total of 662 steamboats docked at St. 
Louis from the upper Mississippi in 1846, fully one-fourth of 
the total reaching that port. During the same year, 395 steam- 
boats came from New Orleans and the lower Mississippi River, 
420 from the Ohio, 446 from the Illinois, 256 from the Missouri, 
while 232 arrived from other ports. In 1847, the total from the 
upper Mississippi was 717, with the same approximate ratio to 
the other ports and rivers. An aggregate of 697 steamboats 
reached St. Louis from the upper Mississippi in 1848.** Thus, 
within the brief space of a quarter of a century, the activity of 
steamboats on the upper Mississippi River far surpassed that 
of either the Ohio or lower Mississippi rivers when measured 
by the total arrivals at the port of St. Louis. 

However, not all the steamboats listed among the last figures 
came to Galena, as a few would be employed in plying between 
St. Louis and Keokuk or points below the Upper Rapids. The 
great majority, however, represented steamboats which had run 
as far north as Galena, Dubuque, Potosi, and Cassville, and were 
engaged in the lead trade. Thus, the total number of boats 
reaching Bloomington, now Muscatine, in the territory of lowa 
during the first week in May, 1846, was 19, of which number 1 
was engaged between St. Louis and St. Peter’s, 3 were in the 
St. Louis and Bloomington trade, while 15 were plying between 
St. Louis and the Galena lead district. The total arrivals and 
departures from Bloomington during the month of May were 


22 Ibid., March 12, 1842. 
23 Ibid., July 1, 1847; Merchants’ Magazine, XX, 449. 
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124, of which approximately 100 risked both upper and lower 
rapids in order to engage in the lead trade.** In 1847, the num- 
ber of boats visiting the mining region regularly was 30. During 
the period from 1823 to 1848, approximately 365 different steam- 
boats made their way above both the lower and upper rapids. 
About 200 of these had been engaged primarily in transporting 
lead, while the remainder, which would include either transient 
or excursion boats, must have carried a fair proportion of the 
lead on their downstream trips from the lead region. During 
this same quarter of a century, approximately 7,645 trips were 
made to the lead mines of the upper Mississippi by steamboats.” 

While the activity on the upper Mississippi was greater than 
that of either the lower Mississippi or any of its tributaries, the 
tonnage of boats on the larger waterways was greater. The im- 
pediment which the rapids presented during low water was an 
important factor in governing the size of the boats in the upper 
Mississippi trade. The average tonnage of the first 51 steam- 
boats built and documented on western waters up to 1819 was 
198. The smallest of this group was the Pike of 31.76 tons, while 
the largest was the Columbus of 450 tons.*® A list of 22 steam- 
boats which engaged in the Galena trade during the years 1841 
to 1843 inclusive shows a tonnage varying from 92 to 200, with 
an average for the total number of 129 tons. The Agnes, the 
Otter, and the Jasper varied from 92 to 98 tons, while the Vew 
Brazil and the Amaranth measured 200 tons each.** Thus, the 
upper Mississippi steamboats of the early forties actually 

+ Bloomington [Muscatine, lowa] Herald, May 8, 1846. A list of the arrivals and 
departures for the months of May and June enabled the writer to reach these 
melusions, 


These figures are the result of a record kept of the number of different boats 


i) 


ether with the total yearly arrivals. The writer has a list of 345 different boats 
as a result of his research in the Galena, St. Louis, Dubuque, Muscatine, and Keokuk 
newspaper files, but in view of the fact that the papers would doubtless miss some 
of the boats he has added a score to his own list. It is believed that this is within 
five per cent of the correct number. 

}A **VList of the First Steamboats Built and Documented on Western Rivers, 
including fifty-one boats with the tonnage and the place and date of the building of 
each, was obtained in 1823 by Captain Fred A. Bill of St. Paul from the Bureau of 
igation of the Department of Commerce. It is published in the Saturday Eve 


a 


ng Post of Burlington, Iowa, for May 12, 1923, and in the Wabasha County 


Herald for June 26, 1924. 


‘ Sen. Docs., 28 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 242, p. 8. 
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showed a decrease, both in average tonnage and size, over the i 
boats which plied the Ohio and the lower Mississippi Rivera | 
quarter of a century before. On the other hand, a list of 146 f 
steamboats which docked at St. Louis during the year 1848 re. 
veals ten boats whose tonnage exceeded 500. The Autocrat was 
of 847 tons, the Missowri of 886 tons, while the Sultana meas. 
ured 924 tons. These figures indicate that a perfectly natural 
evolution in steamboats had taken place on the Ohio and the 
lower Mississippi. Forty-five of the 146 steamboats which 
landed at St. Louis in 1848 were either regular or transient visi- 
tors to the region above the Upper Rapids. They ranged in size 
from the little Pearl of only 64 tons to the Highlander of 346 
tons, with an average tonnage for the group of 160.** The higher 
average is due to the greater size of those transient steamboats 
which were able to visit the upper Mississippi during seasons of 
high water. But for most practical purposes the boats which 
averaged about 140 tons were best suited for the lead-carrying 
trade. 

Keel boats were used in order to facilitate the passage of 
steamboats over the rapids and also to increase their carrying 
capacity. These were lashed to the sides or bow of the boat and 
while they impeded the speed and added to the difficulty of pilot- 
ing, these disadvantages were more than counterbalanced by the 
services they performed. Almost all captains engaged in the 
lead trade made use of the keel boats, especially when the water 
was low or when the amount of freight required them. 

The keel boat first made its appearance in the West on the 
Ohio River. Prior to its advent, transportation had been by 
rafts or crude flatboats, which were commonly known as ‘‘Ken- 
| tucky boats.’’ These could be floated down to New Orleans with- 
out any great difficulty, where they were broken up and sold for 
lumber because they were unable to proceed upstream. The 

country on the lower Ohio and its tributaries filled up rapidly 
after the Treaty of Greenville in 1795, and its surplus products 
could find no other market than Pittsburgh. An upstream navi- 
gation was, therefore, indispensable to the prosperity of the 
country and this need led to the introduction of the keel boat. 

28 Merchants’ Magazine, XX, 448. 
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These craft were long and narrow, sharp at bow and stern, 
and although of light draft they could carry from 20 to 40 tons 
of freight. Besides the captain, who acted as steersman, a crew 
of six to ten men, provided with poles, was required to propel 
the craft upstream. Their work was hard and fatiguing and it 
developed a hardy and robust type of riverman, who bore a 
striking resemblance to the log raftsmen of a later day in upper 
\lississippi history. 

Although keel-boat transportation was tedious and expensive, 
it was as superior to horse-packing as the steamboat was to the 
keel boat. A man with five horses could transport one-half a 
ton of freight about twenty miles in one day. A keel-boatman 
could pole two or three tons the same distance upstream in the 
same time. The first steamboat to appear on the Ohio River 
sounded the death-knell of the keel boats, which formerly had 
found profitable employment on the Ohio and its branches came 
around to the upper Mississippi, where steamboats did not ven- 
ture because of the rapids.” 

Keel boats usually bore names, and in May, 1826, the arrivals 
of the John Adams, the Belvidere, and the Rock Island were 
chronicled at St. Louis. These engaged in the Fever River trade 
in competition with the few steamboats which then visited the 
mining region. Karly in the spring of 1828, a steamboat success 
fully towed two keels of forty tons burden, a feat which was 
heralded with joy by the St. Louis paper, which immediately 
urged the improvement of the rapids as a further aid to steam 
boating. This event was the final blow to the keel boat, and in 
July of that year the Belvidere was listed for sale at a low 
price.* 

On June 7, 1827, the steamboat Jndiana advertised its regular 
departure for Fever River during low water on Sunday morn 
ing of each week, and emphasized the fact that a sufficient num- 
ber of keels would be on hand to transfer passengers and cargo 
from the Lower Rapids to the mining region. On February 1, 
1827,** Captain John Newman of the /ndiana was the first man 

Samuel Wilkinson, ‘‘Recollections of the West and the First Building of 
Buffalo Harbor,’’ Buffalo Historica] Society, Publication, V, 178-181. 


) Missouri Republican, May 4 and 11, 1826; March 4 and July 23, 1828. 
i Ibid., Feb. 1 and June 7, 1827. 
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to advertise a steamboat for the upper Mississippi. A distinet 
innovation on the upper Mississippi was noted the same year 
when Captain 8. Shalleross of the steamboat St. Louis and 
Galena Packet advertised his boat for Prairie du Chien with the 
safety barge, Lady Washington. The latter drew but eleven 
inches light.** On March 4, 1828, Captain Culver of the steam- 
boat Missouri advertised for Fever River with a safety barge 
which allowed him to carry and tow 200 tons and run light on 
twenty-two inches of water.** A third safety barge was intro- 
duced in 1832, when Captain Joseph Throckmorton brought out 
the steamboat Warrior and safety barge.** While the safety 
barges were introduced primarily because of the large number 
of steamboat explosions which were occurring on western wa- 
ters, they fill an important place in the evolution of upper Mis- 
sissippi steamboating, since they demonstrated the value of flat- 
bottomed boats as a means of overcoming the dangers of navi- 
gating the rapids. 

Despite these precautions on the part of steamboat captains, 
many keel boats were lost on the lower and upper rapids. In 
1842 the steamboat New Brazil sank two keels of lead on the 
Sycamore chain of the Upper Rapids, and the Northwestern 
Gazette and Galena Advertiser bitterly complained that the 
losses incurred would have sufficed to improve the entire 
rapids.* In July, 1846, the Fortune sank a keel with 1800 pigs 
of lead at the mouth of Fever River in eighteen feet of water.” 
In April, 1848, the barge of the steamboat Montauk sprang a 
leak on the Upper Rapids and damaged about $25,000 worth of 
goods.** While accidents such as these were common, the keels 
not only increased the carrying capacity of steamboats but also 
served as a means of protection to the latter. Nearly 400 tons of 
lead * left Galena in 1839 carried by the steamboat Jone and her 
three keel boats. Such cargoes often paid the cost of a steam- 


32 Ibid., Oct. 25, 1827. 

33 Ibid., March 4, 1828. 

34 Ibid., May 5, 1832. — 

35 Northwestern Gazette and Galena Advertiser, Nov. 25, 1842. 
36 Tbid., July 21, 1846. 

37 Ibid., April 21, 1848. 

38 Ibid., Nov. 16, 1839. 
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boat in one round trip and helped to make up the deficit incurred 
when keels were sunk on the sharp-toothed rocks of the rapids. 
sy the middle of the century, the keel boat was discarded and the 
barge took its place as the auxiliary of the steamboat. 

The freight rate on lead and other goods and the constant 
fluctuation in rates were governed in the main by four factors: 
the amount of freight on hand, the number of steamboats in the 
trade, the stage of the water, and the season of the year. The 
first two factors involved the question of competition and the 
law of supply and demand. With a plentiful supply of lead and 
a good stage of water, the regular boats usually charged a rate 
sufficiently high to yield a handsome return. Transient or ‘‘wild 
> as they were commonly called, would then make their 
appearance and seek to capture a share of the trade. As long as 
freight was plentiful and competition did not prevail, the tariff 
remained normal, but when freight became scarce their regular 
or ‘wild boats’’ would begin to ‘‘eut under.’’ Cut-throat com- 
petition would then become the order of the day and a season 
which might have started out at a normal downstream tariff of 
25 cents per hundred pounds would soon find the rate as low as 
5 or 6 cents per hundred. This price was ruinous to steamboat 
owners but it was hailed with joy by the shipper, who would 
pocket the savings of this temporary relief. In 1843, for in- 
stanee, the rate on April 15 was 18 cents per hundred pounds. 
On June 15 it had dropped to the low figure of 6} cents. 

The St. Louis Reveille in commenting on this said: ‘‘ During 
the last three years, there has been a regular declension in the 
rates of freight to this port, from above. In 1841, ninety-two 
cents per 100 lbs. were paid for freight on lead from Galena, and 
now, we hear of lots being brought from Galena for three 


99 40 


boats,’ 


cents. For a period of two months, the rate per hundred 
averaged less than 8 cents.** Those captains and owners who had 
the most capital survived, while their less fortunate competitors 
were either bought out or wisely withdrew from the trade. Old 
rates were immediately resumed after such withdrawals. 

89 Sen. Docs., 28 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 242, p. 9. 

40 Northwestern Gazette and Galena Advertiser, May 31, 1844. 

11 Sen. Docs., 28 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 242, p. 9. 
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Competition did not limit itself merely to rate wars. Rivalry 
often became so intense that serious altercations occurred which 
put the lives of many innocent people in danger. In October, 
1843, the whole lead district was aroused by a quarrel between 
two regular participants in the trade. During that season, a 
feud existed between Captain Thomas Culbertson of the steam- 
boat Potosi and Captain Charles Ross of the St. Lowis Oak and 
each trip served to increase the bitterness. Late in September 
the two boats left St. Louis for Galena with only a few hours of 
time separating them. They did not enter a port together until 
Montrose, Iowa, was reached. The Potosi passed the St. Louis 
Oak several times between Montrose and Savannah, Illinois. By 
the time Muscatine was reached, both captains realized that it 
would be a lively port-to-port race and that the first boat would 
secure the lion’s share of the freight and passengers. A desper- 
ate contest ensued, in the course of which the passengers of both 
steamboats crowded the decks and urged the crews of their re- 
spective ships to redoubled efforts. It ended about thirty-five 
miles below Galena when the St. Louis Oak, while endeavoring 
to pass her rival at a bend in the river, rammed the Potosi, tear- 
ing away her wheel and a part of her guards. Proceeding on her 
way, the St. Lows Oak reached Galena first and departed down- 
stream before the badly crippled Potosi came into port. The 
incident created much bad blood between partisans of the two 
boats, which found expression in an exchange of bitter recrim- 
inations in the press.” 

The third factor influencing the freight rate was the stage of 
the water. The average downstream rate from Galena to St. 
Louis, over a period of eight years from 1836 to 1843, was 32 
cents per hundred-weight. The upstream rate during the same 
period averaged 63 cents. Six of these years were normal, with 
the rate averaging around 32 cents for the season, and only the 
stage of the water and the season of the year caused any devi- 
ation from that figure. In 1839, however, the water in the Mis- 
sissippi was very low and the average downstream rate was 950 
cents per hundred for the year while the upstream figure reached 


42 Northwestern Gazette and Galena Advertiser. Oct. 3, 10 and 17, 1843. The 
arguments filled several columns in three successive issues. 
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$1 per hundred. The highest rate for shipment from Galena to 
St. Louis was about 80 cents, with $1.50 prevailing for upstream 
freight.* The chief difficulty in navigating the Mississippi dur- 
ing low water was the cost of lighting the cargo over the rapids 
and the time spent on the sandbars of the river and the reefs of 
the rapids. ‘‘The river has risen 15 inches in the last 48 hours,’’ 
noted an editor in the spring of 1847. ‘‘Several boats have been 
stuck fast on the rapids for a number of days. They will now be 
able to get off, likely.’’ “* At times during low water, the rapids 
became so treacherous that even the cost of lighting did not save 
the boat from being grounded indefinitely, or from being sunk 
by some hidden rock. In July, 1846, the Saint Anthony struck 
a rock on the Lower Rapids and was sunk. The War Eagle ex- 
perienced the same misfortune on the Upper Rapids but was 
raised after much difficulty and towed to Rock Island for re- 
pairs.” Two such accidents within the space of a week usually 
caused the larger boats to withdraw from the trade and await a 
more favorable stage of water. 

The final factor which might affect freight was the season in 
which the shipment was made. A slightly higher price pre- 
vailed during the first month in spring when navigation opened. 
This was due to the unusually large amount of lead left over 
from the preceding fall or from that mined during the winter 
months. The spring thaw, with its consequent rise in the river, 
sent the price slowly down, although the fluctuation during the 
lirst three months of navigation was comparatively small. Dur- 
ing August and September the low stage of the water brought 
out the much-feared sandbars and the navigation of the rapids 
became so difficult that the rate rose rapidly. A slight drop in 
October during the fall rise in the river was followed by ex- 
tremely high rates as the season of navigation came to a close 
in November or early December. Last-minute shipments were 
hurriedly sent on their way, while belated travelers scurried 
home before the river should freeze. At such times the freight 
and passenger charges often reached fabulous figures, fre- 

#3 Sen. Docs., 28 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 242, p. 9; Northwestern Gazette and Galena 


idvertiser, Sept. 8, 28, Oct. 29, 1839. 


, 
‘4 Bloomington Herald, May 4, 1847. 
5 Ibid., July 10, 1846. 
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quently exceeding the low water rates. Over a period of four 
years, the average rate in the month of November was higher 
than for any month of the year. In 1841, the downstream rate 
from Galena to St. Louis went as high as 65 cents per hundred- 
weight, or double the average charge for the season.** The Otter, 
Captain Daniel Smith Harris, the last boat to depart that 
year, left the Galena levee on November 22.** Late in November, 
1845, the Iron City battered her way up the ice-choked Mis- 
sissippi and succeeded in gaining the port of Galena. The cargo 
was quickly discharged, and at eleven o’clock on the night of 
November 23 the vessel departed. In the face of a biting wind, 
she succeeded in plowing her way through the thin layer of ice 
which had already closed Fever River and entered upon a mad 
race with the weather for warmer and friendlier waters.“ 

The importance to the isolated mining and fur-trading fron- 
tier of these last minute trips is seen by the following: ‘‘I sent 
off another Boat with Provisions for you on the 6th Inst but the 
Ice commenced running in the river the next day & they only 
got a few miles above Painted Rock — [mouth of Yellow River] 
the cold weather came on so suddenly that the Boat could not 
even get back here and she now lies frozen up a few miles above 
this place — from below I hear that the Burlington left St. Louis 
on the 2nd Inst with our supplies & that the Ariel would meet 
her at the Lower Rapids to bring the loading here & St. Peters 
if the weather permitted — how far the[y] got up we have not 
learnt — the[y] have not yet reached Du Buque as we have 
heard from there — the River is now completely closed so as to 
preclude all hope of seeing a Boat here this fall — Horses now 
cross the River on the Ice and the weather continues cold. We 
are not the only persons who have been disappointed by the ex- 
treme low water on the Rapids & the Winter closing in on us So 
early and unexpectedly — there is not a pound of Pork, Sugar, 
Tea, Coffee, Lard, Butter for sale in this place — all the mer- 





46 Sen. Docs., 28 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 242, p. 9. On Oct. 29, 1839, the Northwestern 
Gazette and Galena Advertiser complained of the high prices charged in spite of a 


fine stage of water. Captains were demanding $2 per 100 pounds upstream and $1 
per 100 pounds downstream. 

47 Tbid., Nov. 24, 1841. 

48 Ibid., Nov. 24, 1845. 
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chants are entirely destitute of groceries & have all been caught 
with their supplies on the way up — Galena, Dubuque &e are 
even worse off than this place — the People in the mining coun- 
try will have to kill all their Cattle & eat Corn Bread — luckily 
the Corn Crop is good this year — I was fortunate in getting 
from the Winnebagos 250 Bbls Flour which they did not want 
till Spring, as otherwise we should have actually been in a starv- 
ing condition at this time — You will see that I had put on board 
of the two Boats near 100 Bbls out of this quantity for you - 
You will naturally enough say, all this does not fill our 
sellies — .’’ *° 

With such conditions and with the great risks which steam- 
boat captains ran in making these hazardous trips, it is no won- 
der that freight rates reached such high levels. Dangers from 
ice, the extravagant and yet just wages demanded by crews to 
make the last trip of the season, together with the possibility of 
failure to complete the voyage, all served to make the late sea- 
son charges very high. 

The returns reaped in transporting lead from Galena to St. 
Louis from 1823 to 1848 were enormous. With a knowledge of 
the amount of lead shipped and complete statistics on freight 
rates and averages for most of the years, a fairly accurate esti- 
mate of these receipts can be made. In 1826, a shipment of 
150,000 pounds of lead was made from Galena to St. Louis for 
$600 or at the rate of 40 cents per hundred-weight.”° The total 
amount of lead mined that year was 1,560,534 pounds, so that 
at the above rate the total receipts during the season were about 
$6,000. The average rate for the period from 1823 to 1835 is 
not known but it is safe to estimate it as slightly higher than 
that of the following eight years. The total receipts for the 
period must, therefore, have been around $227,000." 

During the years from 1836 to 1843, inclusive, the average 

From a manuscript among the Sibley Papers in Minn. Hist. Soc. library. The 
tter, dated Prairie du Chien, Nov. 20, 1838, was sent by Hercules L. Dousman, 
gent for the American Fur Company, to his colleague, Henry Sibley, of Mendota. 

Am. St. Paps., Pub. Lands, IV, 523. 

‘. The total is derived from a knowledge of the rate for some of the years and a 


comparison of averages for the years immediately following 1534, when complete 
rures are available. 
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‘ate was 32 cents per hundred weight and the total amount ship- 
ped was 192,000,000 pounds. The receipts for these years, there- 
fore, amounted to about $526,000. From 1843 to 1847 inclusive, 
the receipts on the 204,508,400 pounds shipped were $511,000, 
or an average yearly revenue of over $125,000. A total of $1,250, 
000 is a fair estimate of the amount paid to steamboat captains 
for hauling lead from Galena to St. Louis during the first quar- 
ter of a century of steamboating on the upper Mississippi. 

The profits reaped by steamboat captains for a single trip 
were often immense. Early in 1835, the Wisconsin, Captain 
Henry Crossle, arrived at Galena heavily laden with freight and 
passengers. She had two keels in tow, and, after having dis- 
charged a considerable amount of freight on the way up, carried 
234 tons of freight and 130 passengers. The Wisconsin de. 
parted downstream with a cargo consisting of 9,000 pigs of 
lead.°* The same year Captain Orrin Smith of the Heroine 
brought up a large freight cargo and 300 passengers.” 

The following summary of the earnings of the steamboat Jone 
for a single trip is preserved: ‘‘She arrived here with three 
keels in tow, and with 240 tons freight, having discharged 110 
tons on her way. The probable amount received for freight on 
her trip up, after paying expenses and dividing with other boats, 
was about $5,000. This morning the Jone leaves for St. Louis, 
with her three keels loaded with near 400 tons of lead, and one 
hundred thousand dollars in specie. Her freight-bills will amount 
to $5,200 more.’’ °° 

Perhaps one of the largest freights ever carried by a steam- 
boat on the upper Mississippi during this period was that of 
the Amaranth in command of Captain George W. Atchison. The 
Amaranth left the Galena levee May 1, 1843, crowded with 
passengers and with a freight of thirteen thousand pigs of lead, 
amounting to 910,000 pounds, or 455 tons. Considering that the 
Amaranth was a boat of only 200 tons burden, a trip such as this 
would ordinarily have brought a profit almost sufficient to pay 

52 Figures compiled from data given in Sen. Docs., 28 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 242, 
pp. 6-9. 

53 Northwestern Gazette and Galena Advertiser, April 18, 1835. 

54 Ibid. 

65 Ibid., Nov. 16, 1839. 
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the original cost of the boat. Unfortunately for Captain Atchi- 
son, however, the freight rate on that day was only 15 cents per 
hundred weight. His receipts for the lead alone amounted to 
41.265 for the trip down. Two months later, competition had 
heecome so intense that this immense cargo would have netted 
him less than $500. On the other hand, the same cargo would 
have netted him $4,550 during the season of low water in 1839.°° 

The receipts of 22 regular and 11 transient steamboats on 
freight and passengers of all kind for the period from 1841 to 
1843 inclusive were $610,000. Of this amount about $236,000 was 
made by transporting lead, $156,000 by upstream freight, which 
usually doubled the tariff of downstream freight, and $228,000 
in up- and downstream passenger traffic. The receipts of steam- 
boats from the lead trade were, therefore, about two-fifths of the 
total gross receipts. Assuming that this proportion held 
throughout the period from 1823 to 1848, the total revenue of 
steamboats from all sources was about $3,000,000.°" 

In 1841, the Otter, Captain Daniel Smith Harris, made fifteen 
trips from Galena to St. Louis, towing nine keel boats up the 
river during the season. At its close, the receipts were found to 
be $15,000 from freight and $7,000 from passengers. Her small 
size and light draught enabled the Otter to ply the Mississippi 
at all seasons of the year, so that when navigation closed she 
had cleared an amount equal to over four times her value. Dur- 
ing 1842, the Otter made eleven trips, towed six keels, and 
cleared $13,000 on freight and passengers. The season of 1843 
witnessed a period of competition in which freight was carried 
tor less than half the price of former years. The Otter squirmed 
out of the Fever River nineteen times during the season, with 
her keels and lower deck creaking under the heavy lead freight 
and with passengers crowding the upper decks. When the boat 
was laid up for the winter in the slough near Galena, her profits 
for the season were found to be only $6,000 on freight and $4,000 
on passengers. Had the rates of 1841 been in foree, Captain 
Harris would have cleared close to $30,000, while a profit of al- 
most $45,000 would have resulted from the low water rate of 

56 Ibid., May 5, 1843. 

7 Figures compiled from data given in Sen. Docs., 28 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 242, p. 8. 
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1839. During the same season the Jowa, a 112-ton steamboat in 
command of Captain D. B. Morehouse, made twenty-three trips 
from Galena to St. Louis, towed 10 keels, and cleared $10,000 on 
freight and $8,000 on passengers. From 1841 to 1843, inclusive, 
the Jowa made a total of 62 trips, towed 38 keel boats, and 
cleared $43,000 on freight and $28,000 on passengers.** 

A gradual increase in the average number of trips by steam- 
boats is noted during these years, while the number of keels 
towed shows a decrease of over 50 per cent. The average re-. 
ceipts for sixteen steamboats during 1841 were about $11,118, 
while the average trip netted about $1,446. While the length of 
time taken for a trip would vary with each boat, the approximate 
time required for a round trip under ordinary circumstances 
would be about eight days. About two days would be required 
for the down trip, four days for the upstream passage, and the 
remaining two days would be spent in port, loading and unload- 
ing cargoes.*® 

The names of such steamboats as the J. M. White, the Sultana, 
the A. L. Shotwell, the Eclipse, the Natchez, and the Robert E. 
Lee bring memories of the haleyon days of steamboating on 
western waters. Their great races, sometimes against time, 
sometimes against each other, were the talk of the Mississippi 
Valley and even attracted national and world-wide attention. 
The records of fast time established by the boats in the lead 
trade have been neglected but many of them compare favorably 
with those of the race horses of the lower river. It was not until 
the middle forties that steamboats began to reach that point of 
perfection both in construction of hull and engine, which allowed 
them to be compared with the splendid models of a later day. 

Strange as it may seem, it was a combination of a famous 
lower-river and an upper-river boat which established a record 
from New Orleans to St. Louis to Galena of 7 days, 3 hours, 
and 20 minutes. In April, 1844, the J. M. White made the run 
from New Orleans to St. Louis in 4 days and 18 hours. The 
Lewis F. Linn took her cargo and passengers from here and 


58 Ibid. 
59 Ibid. See also Iowa News (Dubuque), June 3, 10, 1837, and Miner’s Journal 
(Galena), June 19, 26, July 3, 24, 1830. 
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carried them to Galena in 2 days, 9 hours, and 20 minutes. Thus 
the entire time was a little more than one week.” A little later 
the J. M. White lowered her time between New Orleans and St. 
Louis to 3 days, 23 hours, and 9 minutes, a mark which stood 
until 1870. 

Fast time on the upper Mississippi was inaugurated by Cap- 
tain Daniel Smith Harris and his long string of sleek race 
horses. In July, 1836, Harris ran the Frontier from St. Louis 
to Galena in 3 days and 6 hours, having stopped between 20 and 
* In 1840 the Omega was able to nego- 
tiate the distance between the two points in an even 3 days.” 
The following year, the Jndian Queen ran the distance in 34 
days with a keel in tow, while the Little Ben astonished the citi- 
zens of the mining community on July 3 by bringing up St. 
Louis papers of June 29. The Little Ben, an Ohio River boat, 
made the run in 24 days, the fastest time on record to that date.** 
In the same year the steamboat Jowa, commanded by Captain 
D. B. Morehouse, made the round trip between Galena and St. 
Louis in 6 days and 15 hours. This was beaten by Captain Young 
of the Monona in 1845, who made the trip in 4 days and 12 hours, 


30 hours on the way up. 


the fastest time on record. 

All previous records between St. Louis and Galena were brok- 
en in quick succession during a few months of the year 1845. 
On Mareh 28 Captain Harris’ War Eagle arrived at Galena 
from St. Louis in 56 hours and the following month lowered this 
to 49 hours. Within a month the St. Croix came panting up to 
the Galena levee in 45 hours and 45 minutes. Undaunted by this 
feat, Captain Harris set out from St. Louis almost in the wake 
of the St. Croia and brought his War Eagle to Galena in the 
astonishing time of 43 hours and 45 minutes, a record which was 
not excelled for many years. Some of the passengers on this 
trip expressed dissatisfaction with the treatment accorded them. 
Upon inquiry it was found that Captain Harris was too par- 
simonious with the meals, since only one dinner had been served 
on the trip. Further examination showed that the War Eagle 

Northwestern Gazette and Galena Advertiser, April 16 and May 14, 1844. 

*1 Ibid,, July 9, 1836. 

Ibid., Oet. 19, 1840. 
68 Ibid., June 4 and July 3, 1841. 
*t Ibid., June 19, 1841; May 13, 1845. 
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had left St. Louis after dinner on Tuesday and had reached 
Galena before noon on Thursday. The disgruntled passengers 
were immediately informed that if they were traveling for din- 
ners they would have to take a slower boat than the War Eagle.” 

In May, 1843, the Jowa made the trip from Galena to St. Louis 
in 44 hours. This was lowered by Captain Harris and his famous 
War Eagle in 1849 when the distance was run in 33 hours.” 
Record times such as these were not the rule, however, for some 
captains refused to race their boats even though they were cap- 
able of making high speed. Most of the boats were comparatively 
slow, since they were built primarily for the transportation of 
freight. It was only with the admission of Iowa and Wisconsin 
as states and the creation of the territory of Minnesota that the 
upper Mississippi steamboats began to reach a point in construe- 
tion where speed and beauty became as fundamental as capacity. 
Although no hard and fast line can be drawn, it seems safe to 
say that the turn of the half-century marks this transformation 
period. 

Because of the high prices paid for freight and the instability 
of rates, it was quite natural that a cheaper and more stable 
route should be sought for the transportation of lead. In 1822, 
the first shipment of lead to Detroit by way of the Wisconsin 
and Fox rivers had been made.” In 1826, a flotilla of 35 keel 
boats arrived at St. Louis bringing the Third Regiment of In- 
fantry from Green Bay. The trip had been made during the 
driest season of the year and the only portage necessary was be- 
tween the Fox and Wisconsin. 

In 1829, Henry Dodge decided to convey a portion of his lead 
via the Wisconsin-Fox river and Green Bay route. Huge ox- 
carts were employed to carry the lead from Dodgeville to the 
Wisconsin River where it was conveyed as far as Fort Winne- 
bago, hauled across the portage, and transported on the little 
twenty-five-ton steamboat, Winnebago Chief, to Green Bay.” 

Naturally, the people of Galena were opposed to this route, 
which, if successful, would have a disasterous effect on their 


65 Ibid., March 28, April 25, May 30, 1845. 

66 Ibid., May 16, 1843; Galena Daily Advertiser, May 18, 1849. 

67 Niles’ Weekly Register, XXIII, 96. 

68 St. Louis Herald, Nov. 8, 1826, quoted in Niles’ Weekly Register, XXXI, 226. 
69 Miner’s Journal (Galena), quoted ibid., XXXVII, 51. 
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prosperity. ‘‘Considerable quantities of lead,’’ said the Miner’s 
Journal of Galena, ‘‘have been brought down the Ouisconsin 
[ Wisconsin] in flatboats, and thence down the Mississippi to St. 
Louis. Steamboat navigation will be difficult on the Ouisconsin 
river, if not impracticable. The steamboat St. Louis and Galena 
Packet bound for the portage, made an attempt, in April last, to 
ascend the Ouisconsin but was not able to make more than six 
or seven miles up, when she was compelled to return. The river 
is full of sandbars, and has been somewhat compared to the Mis- 
souri, as the channel frequently shifts.’’ ® By such unfavorable 
reports it was hoped to discourage any attempts to adopt this 
route. 

A further stimulus to this route was given by the erection of 
a shot tower near Helena on the Wisconsin River. In 1831, it 
was purchased by Daniel Whitney, a merchant of Green Bay, 
and held by him until 1836. While it was perfectly natural tor 
him to favor this route, a more significant factor was that the 
older and more strategically located shot tower at Herculaneum, 
Missouri, controlled the market of the lower Mississippi Valley. 
‘he Green Bay route continued to be favored when the Helena 
shot tower was purchased by merchants from Buffalo, New 
York. The amount of lead sent by this route was negligible 
however, when compared with the vast quantities sent down the 
Mississippi. A poor river channel, the circuitousness of the 
route, and the number of rehandlings necessary doomed it to 
failure from the start.” 

A second route lay by land over rough corduroy roads to Mil- 
waukee. In 1841 the Milwaukee Courier heralded the arrival of 
four teams loaded with ten tons of lead from Muscoda, Grant 
County, Wisconsin. The cost of conveying it overland had been 
%3 cents per hundred pounds and an additional 50 cents per hun 
dred would be required to ship it by way of the lakes and the 
Krie Canal to New York. The total cost per hundred was $1.50 
or $30 a ton while shipment by way of New Orleans cost around 
$40 per ton. The teams had returned loaded with salt which was 
bought at $2.50 a barrel and sold at the mines at $7 a barrel. 
No difficulty had been experienced in getting over the roads 

70 Ibid. 
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despite the fact that each wagon contained over two tons of 
lead. The route was not so favorable as its advocates claimed, 
however, and it was not until the railroad was built that an 
overland route gained any share of the trade.” 

A third route clamored for by Great Lakes cities was the 
Illinois-Lake Michigan Canal. As early as 1836, Chicago had 
developed a plan for future prosperity by constructing a rail- 
road to Galena and a canal to connect with the Illinois River. To 
aid this project, 120 merchants of St. Louis and Alton went so 
far as to sign a contract to import their goods by means of a 
new transportation company which had been formed to develop 
the new route. The Wisconsin Herald (Lancaster) warmly en- 
dorsed the Illinois River route, a further mark of the indiffer- 
ence with which towns located almost on the Mississippi viewed 
that great waterway as a means of transportation.* The canal 
was not completed until 1848, but the interest manifested in it 
for fifteen years prior to its completion and the quantity of 
goods shipped overland to and from the Illinois River made it 
a logical route. By 1848 the number of arrivals at St. Louis 
from the Illinois River was almost equal to those arriving from 
the upper Mississippi.” 

Strenuous efforts were made by the lake cities to divert the 
course of lead eastward over one of these routes. Milwaukee 
and Chicago were especially active, but in spite of their best 
efforts only a very small amount of lead trickled through. On 
January 21, 1842, Governor Doty of Wisconsin urged and ob- 
tained the reduction of Erie Canal tolls in order to encourage 
shipments of lead by that route. But even this failed to divert 
the trade, and the Buffalo Advertiser bewailed the fact that the 
number of pigs of lead received at that port had dropped from 
23,926 in 1844 to 6,276 in 1846 and acknowledged that all efforts 
seemed to have been in vain.” 

72 Milwaukee Courier, quoted in Miner’s Express (Dubuque) Sept. 4, 1841; for a 
further discussion see the Jowa Standard (Iowa City) Jan. 29, 1841. 

73 Orin G. Libby, ‘‘Significance of the Lead and Shot Trade in Early Wisconsin 
History,’’ Wis. Hist. Colls., XIII, 298; Northwestern Gazette and Galena Advertiser, 
Jan. 16, 1836, quoted from the Chicago American. 

74 Libby, ‘‘ Lead and Shot Trade,’’ Wis. Hist. Colls., Xi1I, 300, quoting Wisconsin 
Herald (Laneaster), Sept. 26, 1846. 

75 Merchants’ Magazine, XX, 449. 
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Over 95 per cent of the lead shipped eastward during the 
period from 1823 to 1848 made its way down the Mississippi 
River to New Orleans and thence by ocean to the eastern mar- 
kets.” Notwithstanding the objection to high and fluctuating 
freight rates, the obstructions and difficulties which confronted 
the steamboat, and the comparatively short season for trans- 
portation, the Mississippi offered the most logical route and the 
best facilities for transporting the ever-increasing lead output. 

The influence of the lead mines upon the development of 
steamboating on the upper Mississippi in the first quarter of a 
century of navigation on the river is apparent. First, it en- 
couraged the immigration of thousands of hardy and adven- 
turous settlers, most of whom came up the Mississippi from St. 
Louis to a point far in advance of the frontier line and thereby 
caused it to be extended. Secondly, the influx made necessary 
an ever-increasing supply of importations to a region which, 
for a large part of the period under survey, was not self-sufli- 
cient. Thirdly, it created an article for exportation which gave 
to the steamboat owners approximately two-fifths of the total 
revenue from upstream trade. Finally, the large number of 
steamboats which were required on the upper Mississippi pre- 
pared them for an even more lucrative traffic than that of lead 
transportation, namely, the steady waves of immigrants which 
poured into the region after the creation of the territory of 
Minnesota, the commodities required by them for consumption, 
and the vast quantities of agricultural products which found 
their way to market down the broad highway of the Mississippi. 
Had the steamboat failed to establish itself as the dominant fac- 
tor in transportation and in communication with the upper Mis- 
sissippi as early as it did, the construction of railroads might 
have taken place a decade earlier and a picturesque phase of 
upper Mississippi Valley life would have been lost to posterity. 
After 1848, the steamboat was so strongly intrenched in the eco- 
nomie life of the region that it was able to wage a thrilling, 
albeit a losing, battle against the railroad. 


77 A comparison of the amount of lead received both at St. Louis and New Orleans 
with the total production of the upper Mississippi warrants this statement. 























AN APPRAISAL OF THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF GEORGE 
ROGERS CLARK TO THE HISTORY OF THE WEST * 


By James ALTON JAMES 


In the first place, we may think of Clark as explorer, frontier 
surveyor and farmer, as founder of a settlement, and as leader 
of retaliatory attacks against the Indians. At twenty years of 
age, together with a few other adventurers, in canoes, he set out 
down the Ohio on an expedition which took them to the mouth of 
the Kanawha. After spending a month in the exploration of 
lands on the upper tributaries of the Ohio, he returned to his 
home. He was among the first from that part of Virginia, Caro- 
line County, to visit the Ohio country. His glowing descriptions 
of the fertile soil, and of the exquisite beauty, and stateliness 
of the trees; and his stories of the buffalo, deer, and turkeys so 
plentiful in that region induced his father, among others, to ac- 
company him on his return. Leaving the company at the mouth 
of Fish Creek, 130 miles below Pittsburgh, Clark and a single 
companion ventured down the river another 170 miles. By the 
middle of November, they returned to the Fish Creek settlement 
where Clark had located land described by one of the company 
as a ‘‘ Bottom of fine land on the Ohio, which would be Valuable 
were it not for it being so Surrounded with mountains surpass- 
ing any thing you ever saw.’’* All of the company, save Clark 
and one companion, returned to their homes. 

During the winter, his time was passed in hunting and in cut- 
ting rails, girdling trees, and burning brushwood. Preparation 
for planting his first crop of corn in the early spring, alternated 
with surveying farms for the settlers who were beginning to 
come in numbers to that region. After an absence of some months 

1 This paper was presented at the meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, Vincennes, Ind., April 26, 1929. In this discussion I have based my 
conclusions upon material to be found in James, Life of George Rogers Clark 
(Chicago, 1928). 

2 James (ed.), George Rogers Clark Papers, 1771-1781 (Springfield, 1912), 2. 
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devoted to further exploration and a visit to his old home, 
Clark returned in time to gather his crop of corn. Evidently he 
was unable to withstand the offer of what he declared to be a 
‘‘very considerable sum for my place.’’ Sacrificing also ‘‘a good 
deal of cash’’ earned through surveying, pioneer-like, he joined 
a company of 90 adventurers whose objective was to form a 
settlement in the interior of Kentucky. 

Frontier communities were then alarmed over the report that 
the Shawnee had taken the warpath and were determined to kill 
all the Virginians and rob all the Pennsylvanians they could find 
on the Ohio. Thus the Indians were to contest the inroads on 
their hunting-grounds. During July and August, bands of Shaw- 
nee, Cherokee, and Miami continued to cut off the detached set- 
lers and surprise the little stockades along the entire frontier 
from Lake Erie to Cumberland Gap. Their barbarities stirred 
the frontiersmen to a frenzy of rage. The events which followed 
were to constitute the first steps in Clark’s military career. 
During August, 1774, he accompanied an expedition sent from 
Wheeling against the upper Shawnee towns on the Muskingum. 
Dunmore’s War quickly followed. Clark, as captain of militia, 
accompanied the Governor who commanded the right wing of the 
army. The battle of Point Pleasant was won without their as- 
sistance. 

Peace secured, Clark again set out for the Kentucky River, 
where as deputy surveyor under Captain Hancock Lee he laid 
out lands for the Ohio Company. His contract also permitted 
him to seeure tracts of land in his own name, in what he de- 
clared to be one of the richest and most beautiful countries to 
be found in America. He found Captain James Harrod and fifty 
companions, who sinee March 15, 1775, had been engaged in re 
occupying the site which they had abandoned the year before 
but which was now, as Harrodsburg, to become the first perma- 
nent settlement in Kentucky. 

Quickly accorded a place of leadership among Kentuckians, 
Clark devoted his energy to the establishment of orderly govern- 
ment; to ousting from leadership Colonel Richard Henderson, 
president of the colony of Transylvania, and to acquainting 
Patrick Henry, then governor, and the Executive Council with 
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the necessity of placing Kentucky under the protection of Vir- 
ginia. Should this be done, he declared, not only would the popn- 
lation of Kentucky increase rapidly, but trade would develop 
and a respectable body of fine riflemen would furnish an effee- 
tive guarantee for the safety of the interior counties against 
Indian attacks. Stirred by the challenge, that if a ‘‘country was 
not worth protecting, it was not worth claiming,’’ and fearing 
lest the Kentuckians would seek protection elsewhere, as 
threatened by Clark, the Council finally ordered the delivery of 
five hundred pounds of powder at Pittsburgh subject to his 
direction. This response virtually implied the assertion of con- 
trol by Virginia over Kentucky. 

Clark’s victory, in debate, on the floor of the Virginia assem- 
bly over Judge Henderson, who was assisted by the best legal 
talent of North Carolina, was equally decisive. The validity of 
the purchase of lands from the Cherokee was questioned. The 
policy adopted in the ‘‘New Independent Province,’’ as Tran- 
sylvania was called, was not in harmony, it was argued, with 
that adopted by the United Colonies, and if carried out might 
constitute Kentucky an asylum to those ‘‘whose principles are 
inimical to American freedom.’’ Clark’s victory was complete. 
Kentucky County, with an area about the same as that in the 
present Kentucky, became a political unit of Virginia. Thus 
ended the last attempt to establish a proprietary colony on 
American soil. 

Late in December, 1776, the powder which had been granted 
Clark was taken to Harrodsburg by a force of thirty men. It 
came at the right moment, for the Kentuckians cooped up in 
their three stockaded forts, Boonsboro, Logan’s Fort, and 
Harrodsburg, were forced to defend themselves against a succes- 
sion of Indian attacks organized by British officials in Detroit, 
through which they hoped to gain control of the whole West. 
The second phase of Clark’s career was now opened. The ability 
he had heretofore manifested as organizer and leader in the for- 
mative period of Kentucky’s history would have constituted him 
a favorite candidate for any office, state or federal, to which he 
might have aspired. 

The events in the next chapter of his career were in a large 
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measure shaped by himself. Thrilling as the story is, it needs no 
retelling at this time. Within a year, the authority of Virginia 
over the region stretching from the Ohio to the Illinois and 140 
miles up the Wabash had been established by conquest. What is 
desired, is an attempt to ascertain to what extent he retained 
military control in the Northwest at the close of the Revolution. 
Is it true that the summer of 1779 ‘‘marked the zenith of Vir- 
ginia’s power north of the Ohio’’; and that ‘‘from that date 
there was steady decline’’ and that Clark had after all ‘‘really 
only weakened the hold of the mother country on a small corner 
of the disputed territory.’’* Is it a fact, as expressed by a con- 
temporary: ‘‘that by leaving the territory with his forces, Clark 
relinquished the defense of it, and he cannot I think, be said to 
have maintained or defended a country beyond him in which he 
retained no garrison and from which he was at such a distance 
as to afford no immediate assistance.’’ * 

True, during the summer of 1779, he was forced to forego the 
march against Detroit; as he expressed it, ‘‘ Detroit lost for want 
of a few men.’’ But his preparations for this expedition pro- 
duced unexpected results among the enemy. Efforts were made 
to render Detroit and Michilimackinac more defensible and rein- 
foreements were hurried to these posts. Their French and In- 
dian allies were panic-stricken over the report that the British, 
unable to withstand the effect of the alliance of the Americans, 
French, and Spanish would be driven out of America. So great 
was the disaffection among the Indians that according to British 
testimony the Sioux was the only nation still true to them.° 
Three expeditions sent to intercept the Americans retreated 
precipitately upon hearing the report that Clark was advancing 
toward Detroit. A campaign against Vincennes and another 
against Fort Pitt were likewise abandoned. 

While establishing his headquarters in the newly erected fort 
at the Falls of the Ohio, Clark’s plans comprehended two main 

$C. W. Alvord, ‘‘Virginia and the West: An Interpretation,’’ MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY HistoricaL Review, III, 34. 

*Words of John Pierce, representing the United States (May 15, 1788) as one 
of the three commissioners appointed to adjust the claims of Virginia for debts 


contracted in carrying on the Revolution in the Northwest. 
* June 1, 1779, Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, IX, 383. 
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objectives — to raise a force in Kentucky, ‘‘with the hopes of 
giving the Shawneess a Drubing,’’ * and to ‘‘make a bold push”’ 
and capture Detroit and Michilimackinac. There was to be ‘‘no 
peace with the Indians, only on our own terms, and never after 
suffer arms or ammunition to go among them which would effec- 
tually bring them to our Feet.’’* Full powers were granted him 
by Governor Jefferson to engage in either of these enterprises, 
or to establish a post near the mouth of the Ohio. 

For some months, Clark had advocated building this fort, for 
on account of a failure of crops in the Illinois Country some 
location nearer the frontier settlements would make the sus- 
tenance of his troops more feasible.“ However, he argued that 
this post should be made the center for the other western garri- 
sons; that it would at once become a key to the trade of the west- 
ern country and furnish a good location for the Indian Depart- 
ment as well as give the means of controlling the Chickasaw and 
the Illinois posts. 

By March, of 1780, he was aware that the British were again 
contemplating some such plan of operation as that attempted by 
Hamilton. Not only must this expedition which threatened the 
total loss of the West be checked, but the advance of the Span- 
iards east of the Mississippi, who as John Todd Jr. said, ‘‘have 
a fondness for engrossing territory,’’ must also be met. The 
continuance of American control in the Illinois country seemed, 
as Clark believed, to depend upon the concentration of his avail- 
able force at the new fort. By this striking move, the Indians 
would be so mystified that they would refuse to join the British 
on the aforesaid expedition. At no time was there the suggestion 
of abandoning any territory beyond the Ohio. Governor Jeffer- 
son had adopted the views of Clark and Todd on the practica- 
bility of concentration in this fort. It would, as he said, facili- 
tate trade with the Illinois and be near enough to furnish assist- 
ance to that territory in case of need; protect the trade with 
New Orleans; and together with other posts to be established 
would constitute a chain of defense for the frontier. In pursu- 
ance of this project, the troops were withdrawn from Vincennes. 


6 Clark to George Mason, Nov. 19, 1779, James, Clark Papers, 153. 
7 Jan. 16, 1780, ibid., 383. 
8 Ibid., 365. 
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A company of French militia was to guard that post. But before 
the retirement of the troops from the Illinois villages had taken 
place, a formidable advance by the British was inaugurated. 

This plan for gaining control over the Mississippi — Spain 
was then opposed to the British — and for the recapture of the 
Illinois country, the Falls of the Ohio, and ultimately Forts 
Pitt and Cumberland, was one of the most striking military 
conceptions of the whole Revolution. If successful, the whole 
territory west of the Alleghanies must have become, and doubt- 
less would have continued to be, British territory. All communi- 
eation between Clark and the East would thus have been 
destroyed. Moreover, conditions east of the mountains would 
have been changed. British rangers and their hordes of Indian 
allies from the Northwest and the Southwest would then have 
been free to join the armies of Cornwallis and other leaders in 
Virginia and the South. 

The advance was to be made in five sections, and three major 
assaults were ordered at widely separate points. New Orleans 
was to be the goal of General Campbell, who was to advance 
from Pensacola. White troops and Indians from Mackinac, 
after capturing St. Louis, were to descend the Mississippi and 
join Campbell. A third detachment from Detroit was ‘‘to amuse’’ 
Clark at the falls of the Ohio. A subsidiary force was to advance 
by way of the Illinois River. Another was ordered ‘‘to watch 
the plains between the Wabash and the Mississippi.’’ 

After an assault on the Spanish defenses at St. Louis and a 
short skirmish near Cahokia, the British force of 950 regulars, 
traders, and Indians under Captain Emanuel Hesse retreated in 
two sections. One of these, including a body of 200 Sioux braves 
under their illustrious chief, Wabasha, made their escape up the 
Mississippi River. The other division set out for Mackinac. 
Two retaliatory expeditions were sent in pursuit but the enemy 
made good his escape. Clark and a few of his men arrived at 
Cahokia a short time before the attack, and he claimed that the 
sritish determined to retreat when it was known he was in the 
vicinity. General Campbell made no effort to leave Pensacola. 
The third expedition was quite as striking a failure. Captain 
Henry Bird with a well-armed force of 1,100 (1,000 of them being 
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Indians) decided not to hazard an attack on the Falls. He Was 
aware that the other expeditions had failed and after destroying 
Ruddle’s and Martin’s stations, two small Kentucky stockaded 
posts, he, too, ordered a retreat. So rapid was his exit, that he 
abandoned his cannon at one of the Miami villages. 

At no time in his career did Clark show his capacity for lead- 
ership to better advantage. No obstacle seemed to deter him 
from the determination to deliver such a blow as would prevent 
the enemy from making a similar stroke. His audacious offen- 
sive was not unlike the drive on Vincennes during those Febru- 
ary days of the year preceding. 

By August 1, seven weeks after he set out from Cahokia for 
Harrodsburg, he had succeeded in forcing the assembling, at 
the mouth of the Licking, of 1,000 volunteers for a retaliatory 
expedition. It was a victory of sheer will power. Arriving at 
Old Chillicothe, he found the Indians had fled. At Piqua, a few 
miles beyond, a well-built town with blockhouses, he came up 
with a foree of several hundred Indians and after a fierce en- 
gagement forced them to retreat. After burning the towns, 
Clark led his troops to the mouth of the Licking where they were 
disbanded. Had he failed, it seems reasonable to assert that 
King’s Mountain, decisive battle that it was, with resultant re- 
newal of patriotic zeal and the turning of the tide of war in the 
South, would have proven a doubtful victory. ‘‘Back-Water 
Men”’ under Isaac Shelby would have been sore pressed to pro- 
tect their villages against an overwhelming force of British and 
Indians such as had been thrown back by Clark. Indeed, inter- 
preting Clark’s words, there would have been no such battle. 

It was but a few months later in making his appeal to Ken- 
tucky commissioners for a new army with which to advance 
for the reduction of Detroit, that Clark declared: ‘‘but I know 
and always knew that this Departm' was of more real Service to 
the united States, than half of all their Frontier Posts, and have 
proved of great importance by engaging the attention of the 
Enemy that otherwise would have spread Slaughter and Devas- 
tation through out the more Interior Frontier, deprived them 
of giving any assistance to our Kastern Armies, and more than 
probable, the Allegany would have been our Boundary at this 
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time.... 1t was our Interest on the Ouabache that has preserved 
vour Settlements; Otherways, Holdston, New River Greenbrier 
&e must long since have been Depopulated by the Indians or 
rendered incapable of performing those Services they have done 
avainst the British forces in Carolina and elsewhere.”’ ° 

By Christmas time, 1780, Clark was in Richmond consulting 
about plans for taking Detroit. Inspired by the more aggressive 
policy of Patrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, and George Mason, 
leaders in the House of Delegates, Clark’s instructions provided 
for an advance of 2,000 men with the ultimate object of reduc- 
ing Detroit and acquiring Lake Erie. If successful, so argued 
Governor Jefferson, this expedition would insure peace on the 
whole frontier and create an extensive area for commercial ex- 
pansion. At the opening of the year 1781, therefore, there was 
no evidence of final territorial demands extending over an area 
less in extent than the whole Northwest. 

For the first time, a complete military organization for the 
West was effected. Clark was made brigadier general of the 
forces which were to be embodied on an expedition westward 
from the Ohio. The time of necessary waiting at Pittsburgh 
might well have disheartened an ordinary leader. The command- 
ing officer at Fort Pitt, Colonel Daniel Brodhead, jealous-minded 
as he was, refused to grant his permission for 200 regulars to 
go on the expedition. Finally, early in August, 1781, Clark set 
out down the Ohio with 400 volunteers and regulars, a force 
scarcely adequate to guard his boats, which contained supplies 
for 2,000 men. But plans had been agreed upon in Pittsburgh 
looking towards an expedition against the Wyandot under Col- 
onel Gibson early in September. Simultaneously, Clark was to 
advance against the Shawnee. Detroit was put into condition for 
withstanding this attack and Indian demands at that post in- 
creased ‘‘amazingly.’’ *° 

In an extended list of articles intended as Indian presents, 
besides the usual ‘‘vermilion,’’ were ruffled and plain linen 
shirts, cotton trousers, scarlet coats, quantities of tinsel lace, 
cotton, linen, and silk handkerchiefs, finger-rings, watch-chains, 
combs, looking-glasses, Jew’s-harps and other evidences of 


°Clark to the Kentucky Commissioners, Sept. 5, 1781, ibid., 597-98. 
10 Mich. Pio. Colls., X, 465. 
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effort to expose the red men to the forms of civilized life. But 
136 dozen sealping knives were likewise included in the inven- 
tory. As justification for protested bills amounting to some 
£36,000, characterized by General Haldimand as wasted, De 
Peyster declared: ‘‘The Indians in this Country must be looked 
upon as a large body of Irregulars, Fed and cloathed, to prevent 
the inroads of the Virginians into this Country.’’™ 

In council with his officers and the three Kentucky County 
lieutenants early in September, Clark still clung to his objective 
to march against the Indians by the way of the Wabash or the 
Miami and then to Detroit. While insisting upon the main- 
tenance of the garrison at the Falls, they likewise recommended 
that a fort should be built at the mouth of the Kentucky, and 
urged the assembling of a strong force for the reduction of 
Detroit in the Spring. Clark still advocated an expedition up 
the Wabash against the Indian tribes for it was among them 
that British emissaries seemed to be most strongly intrenched. 
He saw in such a move the capture of Detroit and the possession 
of Lake Erie; control of the savages and preservation of the 
Kentucky settlements; retention of power over the Illinois, both 
Spanish and American; and ultimate influence on the terms of 
peace.’* It seems probable that he had in his possession the mes- 
sage from Colonel Arthur Campbell, written a month earlier, in 
which he stated that peace might be expected within a few 
months. This message concludes with language strikingly re- 
sembling that of Benjamin Franklin in the peace preliminaries, 
seven and a half months later: ‘‘I wish we could carry our arms 
to the banks of Lake Erie, before a cessation would take place; 
to attempt it farther, might be risking too much. For Canada 
confined to its ancient limits may serve our present turn: altho’ 
every true American must acknowledge the advantages that 
would accrue, could Canada be added to the Union.’’ * 

During the fall and winter, British leaders renewed their 
efforts to gain control of all the northwestern tribes. Clark’s 
preparations, his evasive answers to their inquiries and mes- 

11 [bid., 548. 

12 Clark to Governor Nelson, Oct. 1, 1781, James, Clark Papers, 605-608. 


13 Campbell to Clark, Sept. 3, 1781, ibid., 595. Colonel Campbell was stationed at 
Washington, Pa. 
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sages to the enemy had caused more than one-half of the tribes 
to make overtures for peace.’* Typical of these reports was one 
sent to the court at Kaskaskia, early in December, calling for a 
thorough enforcement of the laws. Peace, he said, was shortly 
to be expected since Cornwallis with his entire army had sur- 
rendered and Clinton had lost 3,000 men. ‘‘Charleston,’’ he de- 
clared, ‘‘is, besieged and I think by this time it has surrendered 
with all the English troops; so that there will scarcely remain 
an Englishman on the continent except those who are prison- 
ers.’’ Immense treasure was granted the Indians by officials in 
Detroit and discipline was relaxed, for as stated, Indians must 
be used to prevent the inroads of the Virginians and must be 
‘delicately managed to prevent their favoring those rebels.’’ * 

Late in February, 1782, chiefs of the Shawnee, Wyandot, Dela- 

ares, and ten other tribes were brought to Detroit. They were 
instructed to make no attack until towards spring. As a feint, 
small parties were sent forward to steal horses and commit 
minor depredations, in order to put settlers off their guard until 
the coming of the main expedition, which was to capture Fort 
Nelson and the other posts and at a single blow lay waste the 
whole frontier. Promise for the success of such a plan was 
ereater because of the arrival at Detroit of Rocheblave, 
Lamothe, and other captured leaders who were all anxious to 
retrieve their former disasters by recapturing the Illinois coun- 
try and Vineennes. 

l'ully aware that the task was one of the most difficult he had 
undertaken, Clark pushed his preparations vigorously for foil- 
ing the attack which he was assured would be directed against 
ort Nelson. ‘‘If we should be so fortunate as to repel this in- 
vasion without too great loss to ourselves,’’ he wrote while 
strengthening the various means of defense, ‘‘the Indians will 
all seatter to their different countries and give a fair opportun- 
ity for a valuable stroke to be made among them.’’ 

Assuming a portion of the expense himself, Clark gave special 
attention to the construction of four armed galleys with the de- 
sign of using them to control navigation at the mouth of the 
Ohio. By the end of May, one of the boats with a 73-foot keel 


‘Draper Mss., Shane Papers, XVI, 37, in Wisconsin Historical Society Library. 
Mich. Pio. Colls., X, 548. 
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was completed. When fully equipped, it was to be manned with 
110 men and was to carry a six pounder, two fours and a two- 
pounder. Obstacles in carrying out his plans were continuous. 

Clark’s preparations had in the usual fashion been magnified 
by British leaders. Kaskaskia, Vincennes, Piqua had familiar- 
ized them with his penchant for the seemingly impossible. It 
was reported that Clark was about to march with a large army 
for the capture of Detroit. To add to their alarm and confusion, 
the first intelligence reached them, in early April, of the surren- 
der of Cornwallis. It was rumored, also, that the Iroquois were 
about to make peace with the Americans. There was no hope for 
assistance from Montreal for British authorities were aware 
that any troops to be spared would be needed for the defense of 
Clinton at New York. General Haldimand, anticipating the 
necessity for holding Detroit in the event of peace, ordered the 
collection of sufficient provisions to enable the garrison to with- 
stand a formidable assault. 

There followed early in June, the defeat of Colonel William 
Crawford who was advancing from Fort Pitt at the head of 480 
mounted men against the Wyandot and Shawnee villages on the 
Sandusky River. Captains Caldwell and McKee with a force of 
300 Indians and rangers succeeded in crossing the Ohio and 
bringing on the disaster at the Blue Licks. Clark held that he 
was blameless for this ill-starred affair and maintained that the 
conduct of the leaders, ‘‘extremely reprehensible,’’ was due to 
an attempt to offset their former neglect of duty. 

Early in September, Caldwell was again at the upper San. 
dusky where he awaited the coming of a rumored expedition 
from Fort Pitt. Detroit officials, anticipating that he would be 
forced to retreat before so formidable an enemy and that the 
Shawnee would be unable to withstand an attack by Clark, pre- 
pared a second line of defense which would cover the retreat. 
As usual, Major De Peyster overcome with fear at the rumor of 
the approach of the enemy, was ready to sacrifice his Indian 
allies. He wrote Captain McKee as follows: ‘‘By the accounts 
of their force, in the present sickly state of the Rangers, and the 
Indians being so much distressed, I fear you will be obliged to 
retreat at least until you are joined by the Miamies. I have sent 
all the Indians I could muster, particularly the Ottawas of the 
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Miami River. ... You must be sensible that my soldiers are little 
acquainted with wood fighting and ill equipped for it withall. I 
have therefore only ordered them to take post where they can 
secure ammunition and provisions and support you in case you 
are obliged to retreat, which I hope will still not be the case.’’ ** 

Once more, using tactics made familiar to us by Marshal Foch, 
a grand attack was launched following a desperate defensive. 
Clark was to attack the Shawnee strongholds. General Irvine 
was to advance from Fort Pitt against Sandusky. Nine hundred 
men were to be sent also against the Genesee towns. 

Kentuckians responded quickly to Clark’s call for a retalia- 
tory expedition. On November 4, 1782, at the head of 1,050 
mounted men, he set out from the mouth of the Licking for 
Chillicothe, the Shawnee stronghold. During a march of six 
days, rigid discipline was maintained. A plan of attack in minute 
detail had been worked out by Clark. Three miles from the 
town, Colonel Floyd was dispatched with 300 men to make the 
assault. His approach was discovered and the inhabitants, 
warned by the alarm cry, made good their escape. Chillicothe 
and five other Shawnee villages were burned and great quanti- 
ties of corn and other provisions were destroyed. Colonel Logan 
with a detachment of 150 men captured the British trading post 
at the head of the Miami and burned such stores as they were 
unable to carry away with them. After vainly attempting, for 
four days, to bring on a general engagement, Clark returned 
with his troops to the mouth of the Licking where the divisions 
separated. 

By this blow, Clark had not only saved the frontier settle- 
ments from danger of attack but he had once more offset the 
designs of British authorities to bring about a union of the 
northwestern and southwestern tribes. This plan was closely 
akin to that of 1781 and was well calculated to win support from 
the Indian chiefs. A large force from Detroit was to advance 
against Fort Pitt, and after taking that post was to capture Fort 
Nelson and the other Kentucky posts and recapture the Illinois 
country.” In this manner, Kentuckians, it was said, would be 
driven across the mountains and the ‘‘other inhabitants into the 
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16 Oct. 1, 1782, ibid., 651. 
17 Feb, 2, 1783, James, Clark Papers, 189. 
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Clark had again carried out his favorite policy of convincing 
‘‘the Indians that they were inferior to us, that the British 
assertions of our weakness was false, and that we could at all 
times penetrate into their Country at pleasure.’’ The red men 
were panic-stricken. Their winter supplies were destroyed. The 
policy of retrenchment on the part of British officials, cut down 
the quota of presents. As interpreted by the Indians, this was a 
step towards their complete abandonment. Further demands by 
the Indians for protection from Detroit were refused. 

From a review of events up to the end of 1782, it is seen that 
Clark had extended his radius of menace towards Detroit and 
had thrown the enemy into confusion. Sickness still pervaded 
the ranks of the rangers. Regulars, it was claimed, were not 
suitable nor were they equipped for winter campaigning. Said 
Major De Peyster: ‘‘The few Rangers of the Post prevents my 
doing anything essential for the relief of the Indian villages, it 
is therefore to be hoped that when the enemy have done all the 
mischief possible they will retire.’’** He was aware that the 
road to Detroit was open and fully expected an attack would be 
made by the Americans in the spring. Indian leaders were again 
ordered to act solely on the defensive. In demanding reinforce- 
ments, De Peyster declared: ‘‘Light troops are therefore what 
we want and believe me there will be amusement for a good num- 
ber of them the ensuing campaign without acting on the offen- 
sive.’’ So effectively had Clark carried out his policy of intimi- 
dating the Indians that, as stated by Boone: ‘‘The spirits of the 
Indians were damped, their connexions dissolved, their armies 
scattered and a future invasion (was) entirely out of their 
power.’’ *® 

Messengers sent by Irvine informed Clark that the expedition 
against Sandusky was assured. As they were about to set out 
from Fort Melntosh, the place of rendezvous, letters were re- 
ceived from the Continental Secretary of War countermanding 
the order. Washington had been assured, on British authority, 
that all hostilities were suspended and that the Indians were di- 


rected to commit no further depredations. Nevertheless, reports: 


18 Nov. 21, 1782, De Peyster to Haldimand, Mich. Pio. Colls., XI, 322. 
19 Testimony of Daniel Boone before a Committee of Investigation, Dee. 20, 1787. 
State Department Mss., Bureau of Indexes and Archives, 
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were still sent out by Irvine that he was about to march with a 
large force. These were calculated to deceive the Wyandot and 
prevent their cooperation with the Shawnee against Clark. 

Combatant and non-combatant alike in Detroit and all other 
posts awaited the passing of the winter with anxious foreboding. 
British officials fully expected the coming of the Americans, with 
the design of pushing their frontier-line in the Northwest for- 
ward as far as possible, and thus, in the event of peace, of secur- 
ing control of the fur trade. *° 

Clark’s threats to march against other unfriendly tribes as he 
had against the Shawnee increased the turmoil among the In- 
dians. He proposed enlisting a force of 1,500 troops which were 
to march against the Indian stronghold at the head of the 
Wabash. In this way, he would convince the Indians that their 
very existence depended upon preserving peace with the Amer- 
icans. A garrison of regular troops was to be stationed at Vin- 
cennes with supplies sufficient to equip an army which might be 
brought together at anytime for the purpose of penetrating 
‘‘into any Quarter of the Enemy’s Country at Pleasure.’’ No 
further effort was made to carry out these plans, for by the 
middle of April (1783), official announcement of peace prelimin- 
aries had reached the frontier. By the terms of the definitive 
treaty of peace, concluded in Paris, September 3, 1783, the Old 
Northwest was ceded to the United States. 

The facts presented justify my contention that Clark was in 
actual military control of the greater portion of this territory at 
the close of the war. This view was expressed by Governor Ben- 
jamin Harrison in July of 1783. He states that since an offensive 
war against the northwestern Indians has been given up, Clark’s 
services in that region will no longer be necessary. ‘‘ But before 
| take leave of you,’’ he writes, ‘‘I feel myself called on in the 
most forcible manner to return my thanks and those of my coun 
cil for the very great and singular services you have rendered 
your country, in wresting so great and valuable a territory out 
of the hands of the British Enemy, repelling the attacks of their 
savage allies, and carrying on successful war in the heart of 
their country.’’ 

The fact that Clark concentrated his available force at Fort 

20 Mich, Pio. Colls., XI, 351. 
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Nelson after 1779 does not prove that he relinquished his hold 
on the Northwest. His own testimony warrants another conelu- 
sion for he wrote: ‘‘I see but one probable method of maintain- 
ing our authority in the Illinois which is this by evacuating our 
present posts and let our whole force center at or near the mouth 
of the Ohio.’’ ** The results of his campaigns of 1780, 1781, and 
1782 demonstrate his wisdom in selecting Fort Nelson as his 
base of operations. In his appeal to the Viriginia Commission- 
ers for assistance in organizing an army which should by the 
summer of 1783 ‘‘penetrate to the head of the Wabash,’’ he 
claimed that Virginia was in control of the territory which had 
been conquered. His expression was: ‘‘The Ilinoise Settlements 
like to be lost to the State through inattention that will nearly 
double the Enemy.’’** Judged by the statement of a British 
leader, the Illinois country was under the control of Clark in 
April of the previous year. ‘‘If the expedition succeeds in taking 
the Illinois,’? Lamothe writes in submitting his plan of opera- 
tion, ‘‘then the small army will embark & go to reduce the Post 
of St Vincennes & continue its route to come to Detroit by the 
Wabache.’’** Plans for the campaign to be carried out by the 
British in the spring of 1783, comprehended, as we have seen, 
‘‘an expedition against Fort Pitt, the Falls of the Ohio and Ken- 
tucky and thence to the Illinois.’’ ** 


Fort Nelson was, as Clark wrote on a number of occasions, 
the key to the western country. This was well known to the 
British. They were aware that it dominated trade on the Ohio 
and that it was the center for operations against Detroit. But 
at no time were they able to capture it. From this base, it was 
possible for Clark to reach Vincennes and Kaskaskia in a much 
shorter time than it could have been accomplished by the British 
from Detroit. The report of any advance by the enemy was 
quickly imparted to Clark. Moreover, warriors of the tribes on 
the Miami and the Wabash, chief dependence of the British, 
could not be induced to engage in any expedition which would 


21 He refers to the concentration at Fort Jefferson. The same argument obtained 
relative to Fort Nelson. 


22 Feb. 25, 1783, James, Clark Papers, 204. 
23 Lamothe was then, April 24, 1782, at Detroit. Mich. Pio. Colls., X, 571. 
24 Feb, 2, 1783, James, Clark Papers, 189. 
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leave their villages exposed to attack by an enemy so readily 
brought against them. 

After a eareful review of these facts and others of similar 
purport, I again state, in answer to the criticism of my use of the 
expression ‘‘conquered territory,’’ that Clark was unquestion- 
ably in military control of the greater part of the Northwest 
when negotiations for peace were begun. 

The American commissioners could have had no doubt on this 
point. Was it not the foundation for the demand that the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi were to constitute the boundaries? 
Indisputable right to this territory had been asserted as an off- 
set to Spanish claims after their so-called conquest in 1780. 
American ministers in Versailles and Madrid were informed 
through a letter prepared by a committee of Congress ‘‘that if a 
right to the said territory depended on the conquests of the 
sritish post within it, the United States have already a more 
extensive claim to it than Spain can acquire, having, by the suc- 
cess of their arms, obtained possession of all the important posts 
and settlements on the Illinois and Wabash, rescued the inhab- 
itants from British domination and established civil government 
in its proper form over them.’’ * 

That this claim constituted the background for the attitude of 
the American commissioners in Paris is definitely confirmed by 
the correspondence of John Jay. In a letter to Robert R. Liv- 
ingston, November 17, 1782, two weeks before the signing of the 
peace preliminaries, Jay referred to the proposed territorial 
claim of Spain as defined by a line extending from the ‘‘conflu- 
ence of the Kanawha with the Ohio, thence round the western 
shores of Lakes Erie and Huron, and then round Lake Michigan 
to Lake Superior.’’ This suggested boundary, likewise approved 
by the French representative, was declared to be ‘‘utterly inad- 
missible’? by Jay. ‘‘Dr. Franklin joined with me,’’ he wrote, 
‘in pointing out the extravagance of this line; and I must do 
him the justice to say that in all his letters to me, and in all his 
conversations with me respecting our western extent, he has in- 
variably declared it to be his opinion that we should insist upon 
the Mississippi as our western boundary.’’ *° 

“5 Oct. 17, 1780, American State Papers, Foreign Relations, VI, 868. 


°6 Jay to Robert R. Livingston. Henry P. Johnston (ed.), The Correspondence 
and Public Papers of John Jay (New York, 1891), II, 390. 
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Any claim by Great Britain to the territory had, in like fash- 
ion, been disposed of by Congress. Confirming the report of a 
special committee, they declared: ‘‘From a full confidence that 
the western territory now contended for lay within the United 
States, the British posts therein have been reduced by our citi- 
zens and American government is now exercised within the 
same.’’*’ Is there warrant for the conjecture that Franklin was 
referring to this phase of their instructions when he wrote: ‘‘Af- 
ter some weeks, an under-secretary, Mr. Strachey, arrived, with 
whom we had much contestation about the boundaries and other 
articles, which he proposed and we settled; ... We spent many 
days in disputing, and at length agreed on and signed the pre- 
liminaries. ... They wanted to bring their boundary down to the 
Ohio, and to settle their loyalists in the Illinois country. We did 

’ . . 
not choose such neighbors.’’ ** 

In the discussion, thus far, primary consideration has been 
given to those years in Clark’s career during which he was en- 
gaged in military affairs. But by generous interpretation, this 
did not consume more than eleven years of the sixty-six years of 
his life. In attempting an appraisal of his contribution to the 
history of the West, we may also think of him as a leader, to- 
gether with John Todd Jr., in setting up county government in 
the Illinois country. On May 12, 1779, he assembled the villagers 
of Kaskaskia at the door of their little church for the purpose 
of reading to them the proclamation sent by the government of 
Virginia and asking their participation in the election of judges. 
Then for the first time, within the Illinois territory, voters ex- 
ercised their rights as citizens of the Republic. Clark’s injunc- 
tion was that only those most worthy of the offices should be 
chosen. 

27 Journals of the Continental Congress, XXIII, 476. The report of the com 
mittee was based upon a communication submitted by the Massachusetts delegates in 
Congress which contained the statement: ‘‘The very country in question hath been 
conquered through the means of the common labors of the United States... . From 
a full confidence that the western territory now contended for lay within the United 
States the British posts therein have been reduced by our citizens and American 
government is now exercised within the same.’’ This, in substance, was the content 
of an act of the Massachusetts Legislature, Oct. 27, 1781. It was submitted to Cor 
gress, Nov. 17, of that year and was reported by the committee, Aug. 20, 1782. 

28 John Bigelow, The Life of Benjamin Franklin (Philadelphia, 1875), Ill, 
199-201. At the time of this communication to Livingston, Dee. 5, 1782, Franklin 
stated that he had received letters from Livingston dated Sept. 5, 13, 15, and 18. 
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If I were not estopped by the limit of space, I should call 
attention to his policy in dealing with the Indians. This was 
thorough and effective. In a marked degree, the federal govern- 
men was forced ultimately to adopt his principle of action. 
Testimony is abundant, that he won and kept the respect and 
loyalty of the tribes. As viewed by Thomas Jefferson, Clark 
was the leading authority of that time on the Indian. 

That he was the originator of the theory regarding the con- 
struction of Indian mounds, which is now current, cannot be 
doubted. Stated in a sentence, he advocated the theory that the 
builders of the mounds were the ancestors of the Indian tribes 
then oceupying that general region.” 

Some sixty-five years later, the letter in which this view was 
advanced, was published. But Schooleraft, while acknowledging 
that Clark’s opinions should be given ‘‘great weight’’ does not 
himself become an unquestioned supporter of the theory. A cen 
tury and a quarter after the writing of the letter by Clark, was 
to elapse before this theory was finally sanctioned by archaeol- 
ogists. One of the leaders writes as follows: ‘‘ During the second 
half of the century researches extending over a large part of the 
United States were rapidly initiated, and a vast body of sub- 
stantial information was brought together and published by in- 
dividuals, societies, and institutions, and by the Government. 
During this period a gradual change took place in the view of 
students regarding the mound builders, and at the close of the 
century there was practical unanimity in the view that the 
builders of the great earthworks were the ancestors of the In- 
dian tribes found in possession of the general region.’’* But 
the discovery by Clark was evidently unknown to him. 

Are we not justified, then, in asserting that the name of George 
Rogers Clark must be cherished through three outstanding con- 
tributions: for his leadership, under most adverse circumstances, 
which made the surrender of the Northwest to the United States 
inevitable; for his assistance in the establishment of orderly 
government in Kentucky and in the Illinois country; and for 
his knowledge, unequalled, during his day, of Indian antiquities. 


29 For a full discussion of the problem, see James, Life of Clark, 412; Appendix 
<, pp. 495-99. 


’W. H. Holmes, ‘‘Handbook of Aboriginal American Antiquities,’’ Bureau of 
American Ethnology (Washington, 1919), No. 60, pp. 15-16. 

















THE DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 
By M. M. Quatre 


The American Council of Learned Societies, under whose aus- 
pices the Dictionary’ appears, represents, more completely 
than any other organization, the present-day scholarly resources 
of the United States. Any publication put forth in its name, 
therefore, and enjoying its supervision and support, may rea- 
sonably assume to exemplify the highest attainable standards of 
scholarly research and wisdom in its particular field. It is with 
anticipation attuned to such a plane of excellence that we under- 
take to evaluate the four volumes of the Dictionary which have 
thus far come from the press. 

The imposing Dictionary of National Biography produced in 
England a generation ago is familiar to all, and the convenient 
tool of most, American scholars. Hitherto our own country has 
lacked a comparable repository of information. The compiling 
of such biographical dictionaries as we have has been left to 
private enterprise, and this, for reasons sufficiently obvious, has 
proved sadly inadequate to cope with the task. If America was 
ever to have a really satisfactory biographical dictionary, evi- 
dently someone must be found willing to subsidize liberally its 
production; and the magnitude of the task was such as clearly to 
challenge the united resources of the world of American scholar- 
ship. In 1922 the then newly organized American Council of 
Learned Societies, taking account of the situation, appointed a 
committee to wrestle with the problem of producing an Amer- 
ican equivalent of the Dictionary of National Biography. The 
project appealed, naturally, to historians, and our profession 
may pardonably derive satisfaction from the fact that of the 
committee thus appointed it supplied one-half the membership, 
in the persons of Dr. Jameson and Professors Turner and Pax- 
son. 

1 Dictionary of American Biography (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928 —. 
Vols. I-III edited by Allen Johnson; Vol. IV, by Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone). 
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The ecommittee’s deliberations led to the conclusion that a 
subsidy of at least half a million dollars would be requisite for 
the preparation of the manuscript, and this sum Mr. Adolph 8. 
Ochs of the New York Times generously agreed to provide in 
ten equal annual installments, stipulating that the Council of 
Learned Societies assume entire responsibility for the contents 
of the Dictionary. A managing committee appointed by the 
Council selected Professor Allen Johnson of Yale University to 
serve as editor-in-chief of the Dictionary; and in February, 
1926, an editorial office was established in Washington. Plans 
were drawn for a twenty-volume work of approximately six 
hundred pages to each volume, the entire work to be issued at 
the rate of several volumes a year. The firm of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons was made publishing agent, and under Professor 
Johnson’s guidance a very large number of workers were 
launched upon the task of preparing the contents of the volumes. 
With four of these now before us — one-fifth of the total num- 
ber — it should be possible to form a pretty accurate conception 
of what the Dictionary will be when it shall have been completed. 

Obviously, in such an enterprise, the results achieved will be 
determined very largely by the editorial competence displayed, 
first, in planning the work, and, second, in supervising its execu- 
tion. The réle of the contributors is, indeed, significant, for upon 
their scholarship and literary capacity the character of the biog- 
raphies to be produced chiefly depends; but upon the editorial 
management rests the responsibility of determining what sub- 
jects shall be included in the work, to what particular scholar 
each shall be assigned, and the prescription of the rules and di- 
rections which govern him in the performance of his task. 

Probably no two editors could be found who would agree in 
judgment upon all the issues which those charged with the re- 
sponsibility of planning a dictionary of American biography 
must determine. Nor will any reviewer be at a loss to point out 
places where, in his opinion, the task as performed is suscepti- 
ble of improvement. Biography is an art rather than an exact 
science, and being an art, it affords large room for the exercise 
of freedom and discretion on the part of its practitioners. One 
of the initial decisions made by the committee of management 
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involved the definition of the term American. The decision was 
reached not to restrict the term to ‘‘persons resident in the 
original colonies and to citizens of the United States by birth or 
naturalization’’; further, no living persons; ‘‘no persons who 
had not lived in the territory now known as the United States”’; 
and ‘‘no British officers serving in America after the colonies 
had declared their independence,’’ should be eligible for inclu- 
sion in the Dictionary. 

To the reviewer, the definition thus stated seems gravely de- 
fective; and its practical application by the Editor has resulted 
in some strange contrasts of omission and commission. Thus, 
there are biographies of Generals Braddock, Amherst, and 
Abercromby, but none of Clinton or Cornwallis. There is room 
for such French priests, explorers, and officials as Fathers 
Charlevoix and Chaumont, Medart Chouart, Sieur des Grosseil- 
liers, Etienne Venyard, Sieur de Bourgemont, and Antoine de 
la Mothe Cadillac, but none for such men as Governor Henry 
Hamilton of Detroit or Cecilius Calvert, founder of Maryland. 
In connection with the last-named, we find the curious situation 
that his father, the first Lord Baltimore (whose sojourn in the 
United States was so brief as scarcely to qualify him as having 
‘‘lived’’ here) and his son, the third Lord Baltimore, are in- 
cluded, while the man who founded the colony and who for more 
than forty years owned and ruled it finds no mention. To the re- 
viewer it would seem wiser to have framed a definition of the 
term American which would permit the inclusion of such men as 
these, and along with them the one originally responsible for 
the existence of the Dictionary, Christopher Columbus. 

More significant than the foregoing, probably, is the broader 
problem of determining what careers (within the accepted defini- 
tion of the term American) are worthy of record in the Diction- 
ary. Here the Editor has adopted a very broad attitude, quite in 
keeping with present-day social and historical conceptions, and 
markedly at variance with those of an earlier generation, whose 
interest was so largely confined to ‘‘soldiers, statesmen, and 
clergymen.’’ ‘‘The modern age,’’ he observes, ‘‘with its greater 
complexity and dependence upon new arts and sciences has 
brought into view less spectacular, and possibly less heroic, but 
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certainly not less significant figures. Within a half century, in- 
dustry, science, the fine arts, and literature have produced men 
and women whose special significance is not indicated by such 
traditional designations as merchant, naturalist, artist, and 
author. The currents of American life and expression have both 
widened and deepened.’’ 

Such a statement of editorial conception prepares the reader 
to encounter characters whose activities seem never to have 
entered the ken of the compilers of older biographical diction- 
aries. The new and broader point of view is wholly to be com- 
mended, of course, although the details of its practical applica- 
tion produce, as in the matter discussed above, some curious 
contrasts of omission and inclusion. Chang and Eng, the once- 
noted Siamese twins, receive somewhat over one-half page of 
space; John G. Clarkson, baseball pitcher, Vernon Castle, 
originator of the ‘‘turkey-trot’’ and ‘‘Castle-walk,’’ and Jose- 
phine Clifton (‘‘a forgotten and faintly tragic’’ actress), re- 
ceive about the same amount. One need not cavil at the inclusion 
of such subjects in the Dictionary, although the reviewer must 
confess his inability to perceive just what ‘‘significant contri- 
bution to American life’’ (the general qualification for admis- 
sion, announced by the Editor) some of them have made. But 
their inclusion becomes a valid matter for critical consideration 
if it is accomplished at the cost of excluding sketches of other 
and more significant subjects. That such has been the case 
seems apparent even from the brief examination the reviewer 
has undertaken to make. The name of Cilley will serve as well 
as any to illustrate the present point. Joseph Cilley, Revolu- 
tionary officer, is included in the Dictionary; but Joseph Cilley, 
his grandson, U. 8S. Senator and War of 1812 officer, is not; nor 
is Jonathan Cilley, another grandson, and member of Congress, 
whose death in 1838 became perhaps the most powerful single 
factor in discrediting the practice of duelling as a mode of 
settling personal differences; nor is General Jonathan P. Cilley 
of Civil War fame, whose regimental standard bore the names 
of more battles than any other in the Army of the Potomac. It 
is well to recognize the widened activities and interests of the 
modern age, but if limitations of space operate to compel a 
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selection of subjects, as evidently they do, we are inclined to 
question whether Chang and Eng or Vernon Castle ought to 
have precedence over Senator Joseph, General Jonathan, and 
Representative Jonathan Cilley. 

Although the editorial staff attempts to maintain a check upon 
the accuracy of the contributions published, its power to do so is 
subject to obvious limitations. The Editor, of course, is respon- 
sible for the assignment of subjects to their respective writers, 
and so far as the reviewer is able to judge, this task has been 
discharged about as well as it could be. That individual con- 
tributors should perpetrate errors both respecting accuracy of 
detail and matters of judgment is inevitable, and no editorial 
office, however alert, can possibly detect them all. In the ease 
of the Dictionary of National Biography, the Bulletin of th 
Institute of Historical Research has for some years devoted a 
department to correction of errors which have been detected. 
The desirability of instituting a similar procedure for the Dic 
tionary under review will, we venture to predict, soon be forced 
upon the attention of its promoters. Although the reviewer is 
familiar with only a few of the subjects included in the four 
volumes at hand, a number of erroneous or questionable state- 
ments have been noted. The sketch of Father Allouez contains 
several, as does also the sketch of Lewis Cass. In the latter, two 
misstatements are made about the Cass farm, although neither 
is found in the authority cited for them. The statement that 
William Clark (in sketeh of Clark) ‘‘subdued’’ the Winnebago 
War of 1827 and the Black Hawk War of 1832 is, as presented, 
at least gravely misleading. The maiden name of Senator Isaac 
P. Christianey’s wife was Elizabeth MecClosky, instead of Me- 
Clusky. One may reasonably ask what conception of the term 
American permits author and Editor to characterize a large por- 
tion of the population of Monroe, Michigan, in 1828 as ‘‘ French 
Canadians’’ (sketch of Rev. Stephen T. Badin). A full genera- 
tion of American citizenship and government would seem to ren- 
der this designation one of more than doubtful propriety. 

Such criticisms as we have noted, however, pale into insignif- 
icanece when contrasted with the great and solid achievement 
which the production of the Dictionary constitutes. Here are 
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hundreds of biographies of characters in American history, each 
written by a specialist in the field of his particular subject, 
under the expert supervision of a highly competent editorial 
organization. No task is more difficult to the student, than to 
locate the ordinary biographical facts about the characters with 
whom his reading brings him into contact. If the character in 
question be relatively commonplace or obscure, to recover the 
pertinent information frequently defies the energies of the 
seeker. For living Americans of note, Who’s Who in America 
has become the indispensable tool alike of scholars, journalists, 
and casual readers. To the extent of the hundreds of names the 
Dictionary will include, we are shortly to have a like work of 
reference covering Americans who have ceased to live. In li- 
brary, school, newspaper office — in every place where authori- 
tative information upon the careers of those who have created 
our present-day civilization is needed, its presence becomes at 
once well-nigh indispensable. As an aid to the teaching of his- 
tory in the schools, the Dictionary should find an enthusiastic 
welcome. Outside the larger and wealthier cities, the library re- 
sources of our publie schools are commonly exceedingly meager. 
Alike to the harassed teacher at her wits’ end for books to which 
to direet her pupils, and to the harassed student in despair over 
his inability to find material for the paper which has been as- 
signed him, the work should prove a godsend. Equally useful 
will it be to the thousands of members of women’s clubs through- 
out the land, eagerly intent upon pursuing some line of study, 
and handicapped both by a lack of suitable reference material 
and lack of familiarity with the processes of research. 

Even from the point of view of mere entertainment the con- 
tents of the Dictionary offer a rich intellectual pasture. In ex- 
ecuting the enterprise the Editor enjoined upon contributors the 
necessity of making their characters live, and although a brief 
sketch offers comparatively slight scope for the exercise of 
literary art, the liveliness and human interest which character- 
izes the sketches afford matter for admiring commendation. One 
learns, for example, that P. T. Barnum, in the midst of his tre. 
mendously profitable rape of the elephant Jumbo, took thought 
to secure the animal’s admission to the United States ‘‘for 
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breeding purposes,’’ thereby escaping the import duty which 
otherwise must have been paid. Or one discovers that John Y, 
Cheney, librarian and litterateur, over a period of thirty-five 
years received $5,000 for writing 370 poems; while George Ran- 
dolph Chester, creator of ‘‘ Wallingford,’’ a few years since was 
receiving $2,000 every three weeks for supplying an ‘‘Issy 
Iskovitch’’ story to the Saturday Evening Post. Or one learns 
(as the reviewer has done) that President Cleveland’s first name 
was Stephen. Disclosures of like delectable character are in 
store for the reader on almost every page of the Dictionary. 

All in all, it is a tremendous work, one reflecting high credit 
upon the nation to which it pertains. The outstanding impression 
of the reviewer in laying down his pen is that of a sense of 
futility over his ability adequately to characterize it. School and 
public library budgets are notoriously inadequate for the pur- 
pose they respectively serve. If anywhere there is an American 
desirous of doing something for his community but uncertain 
how to go about it, we confidently recommend that he make a 
beginning by presenting a set of the Dictionary to his local 
public, or high school, library. 
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or nearly three centuries the American frontier served as a 
place of retreat for Europeans, who for various reasons were 
discontented with conditions in their homeland. Religious re- 
strictions, bad economic conditions, and despotic government — 
these were some of the evils Europeans hoped to escape by com- 
ing to America. 

It was from the latter evil that many Schleswig-Holsteiners 
sought refuge in America in the 1840’s and 1850’s. Perhaps the 
Danish government, which then controlled Schleswig and Hol- 
stein, was not really despotic, but the inhabitants of the two 
duchies so regarded it. They greatly resented the heavy taxa- 
tion imposed by the Danes. More than that, since they were 
chiefly Germans, they much preferred to be under German rule. 
So, in 1848, the year when revolutions were in vogue, a rebellion 
against the Danish government broke out. Except for a short 
truce in the fall of 1848, the rebellion continued until 1852. 

This state of affairs in Schleswig and Holstein caused an 
unusual number of their inhabitants to migrate to America in 
the years from 1847 to 1857. Some left before the trouble oc- 
curred because they were dissatisfied with Danish rule; many 
left while the war was in progress; and the ultimate failure of 
the rebellion caused still others to leave. It so happened that 
Davenport, Iowa, came to be a Mecca for many of these Schles- 
wig-Holsteiners. Before 1847, Davenport had only a few such 
Germans. In that year, 247 of them landed at New Orleans and 
came to Davenport. During the years of the rebellion and imme- 
diately following its failure, they came to Davenport by the 
thousands. 

Among those who came in the 1850’s was a young man of 
twenty-five, whose name was Heinrich Egge. He had fought on 
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both sides in the rebellion, first for the Schleswig-Holsteiners 
and later for the Danish government. Perhaps he became dis- 
gusted with both. At least we know that, in 1855, he decided to 
follow the example of many of his countrymen and come to 
America. 

It is not likely that Heinrich Egge realized that what he and 
many of his fellow countrymen were doing was part of a great 
movement which has come to be regarded as one of the impor- 
tant phases of American history. However, he did realize that 
what he was doing was a very important event in his own life. 
So he started a diary on the night of May 1, 1855, when he 
boarded the ship North America which was to carry him to his 
new country. In his diary he tells the story of the long, but not 
unpleasant, voyage across the Atlantic. He tells of the unsteady 
progress of the sailboat, of the various ways in which tae pas- 
sengers spent their time, and of the strange emotions experi- 
enced by the immigrants when they finally caught sight of the 
American shore. He tells also of his trip from New York to 
Davenport, which was made partly by water and partly by rail. 
It is a translation of this portion of the diary which is given 
below. 

However, the diary does not end with Egge’s arrival at Daven- 
port. It was continued, and two years later Egge had occasion 
to use it for a record of another journey — this time, a journey 
made in a covered wagon across the plains of Iowa and 
Nebraska. Egge was then a member of a colony of Schleswig- 
Holsteiners from Davenport who established the first settle- 
ment of what is now Grand Island, Nebraska. Thus it happened 
that some of the Schleswig-Holsteiners, who had left their native 
land to escape Danish rule, found their ‘‘refuge’’ in the Platte 
Valley of Nebraska — on what was then the very edge of the 
American frontier. 

It was Heinrich Egge’s connection with the German settle- 
ment of Grand Island that caused his diary to be discovered last 
year. The writer, as a graduate student in the history depart- 
ment at the University of Nebraska, was then making some in- 
vestigations into the early settlement of Grand Island. At the 
same time, Dr. William H. Werkmeister of the department of 
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philosophy, at the same university, was writing a history of the 
German element in Nebraska. In response to an advertisement 
for material, placed in a German newspaper by Dr. Werkmeister, 
\iss Margaret Egge sent her father’s diary. Dr. Werkmeister 
yermitted the writer the use of the diary, which, liberally trans- 
lated, is here in part presented. The diary is now in the posses- 
sion of Miss Margaret Egge of Santa Ana, California, who has 
consented to its publication. 


Tuesday, May 1 At eight o’clock in the evening Hasse, Gretchen, 
H. Hasse, and Johannsen brought me to the boat where Johannes Becker 
was indulging freely with his family. Soon after Kording came, which 
pleased me greatly. We took Johannes to bed because he had been 
drinking too much. At 10 o’clock I had to take leave of my last rela- 
tives and friends. Eduard Becker remained on board and accompanied 
is to Gliickstadt. I immediately made a number of acquaintances, and 
walked on the deck until 12 o’clock then we went to bed. Eduard slept 
with me. 

Wednesday, May 2 In the morning at 2 o’clock we left Hamburg 
accompanied by the ship Rhein and towed by a steamboat. When 
Eduard and I got up we were at Blankenese. I remained on deck and 
viewed once more all the region familiar to me. At Gliickstadt, E. 
Busch came on board with bread, sugar, and other foods. Eduard took 
eave of us and got on the boat, for he wished to ride along to Gliick- 
stadt. But how surprised I was when at Biittel a boat was leaving our 
ship and I saw Eduard in it; I ealled and he greeted us once more. 
Then the Captain called to me [to ask] if I wanted to go ashore, be- 
cause we were going to east anchor I called once more; but they did not 
hear me and I stayed on board. The steamship left us then and anchors 
were east. So here I am in the middle of the Elbe and thinking about 
the beloved home where I had experienced so many things, so much 
happiness and shared so much affection, perhaps for the last time. At 
' 0’clock in the afternoon we raised the anchor. At Brunsbiittel our 
flags were hoisted because it is the Captain’s birthplace. At 8 o’clock in 
the evening we are at Cuxhafen and anchors are east. I went walking on 
the deck till 10 o’eloek. 

Thursday, May 3 At 3 o’clock in the morning the anchors were 
lifted [and] we put out to sea. I walked about on the ship and made 
more acquaintances. At 10 o’clock in the forenoon we passed Helgo- 
land and the pilot took leave, weighed down with a mass of letters, 
among them one from me to Hasse. 
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Friday, May 4 We have a favorable wind; nevertheless most of 
the passengers are seasick. I am well and happy, thank God. 
Saturday, May 5 Everything is going fairly well again for we have 


a favorable wind. At 4 o’clock in the afternoon we see the coasts of 
England and France. At 5 o’clock the English city of Dover. The 
Rhein stays behind. 

Saturday, May 5 At 7 o’clock in the evening we see the English 
city of Folkstone where the magnetic telegraph goes under the channel 
to France. It being very nice weather; in the evening someone per- 
formed for us. 

Sunday, May 6 At 9 o’clock in the morning we see the city of 
Hastings. We have an unfavorable southwest wind in the afternoon; 
it is getting stronger all the time. O! what a Sunday this is in compari- 
son with the one a week ago when I had all my dear relatives gathered 
about me. 

Monday, May 7 Still a bad wind with some rain. I live according 
to routine here. Our coffee comes at 7 in the morning, when I get up, 
put on my dressing gown, and serve coffee to my roommates, Johannes 
and Krapft; then I drink my own coffee. After that I go out on the 
deck for an hour and greet the passengers of the second cabin and the 
steerage. Then I go below, get our things, dress and eat breakfast, 
then I greet the passengers of the first cabin, when it is almost noon. 
After dinner I sleep a few hours until one of our women has the coffee 
prepared. Then I read and write until 6 o’clock, when our tea comes. 
After this I go out on the deck where games are played, or there is 
singing and dancing or some entertainment is presented. A strong wind 
this evening and quite cold. 

Tuesday, May 8 It has been a terrible night for the sailors, but 
I knew very little about it because I slept fairly well. Johannes is still 
indisposed. I am well and happy, thank God. It is uncomfortably 
cold and for this reason my old dressing gown gives me very good serv- 
ice. We still have a contrary wind. At 4 o’clock in the afternoon we 
see the Isle of Wight; now we have passed half of the English Channel. 

Wednesday, May 9 Beautiful weather this morning and no wind. 
Because Feil and his wife did not come on deck I visited them in the 
eabin at 10 o’clock. It is getting rougher and colder again. Bad 
weather and rain towards evening. 

Thursday, May 10 It has been a terrible night. The ship rocked 
so that one had to hold himself in bed otherwise one kept falling from 
one side to the other. This morning there was such a jerk that every- 
thing that was loose fell over and one girl who was lying in bed got 
thoroughly wet for her wash basin and other toilet articles fell on her 
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bed. Of course everybody laughed about it and Krapft used the occasion 
to display some of his Berlin wit. More than that when she took her bed 
out on the deck to dry the coverslip of her feather bed blew away. This 
noon we had herring, coleslaw, and potatoes but the cole was not fit to 
eat and was therefore thrown overboard. As a whole, however, we can- 
not complain about the food, only the meat is so salty at times that it is 
not fit to eat. The bacon is fine, [and] thus far we have always had rye 
bread. Our treatment on the part of the Captain and the crew is very 
good, yet many are dissatisfied, for they cannot adjust themselves to 
this kind of life. I am satisfied because I have experienced worse times 
than those we now have. 

Friday, May 11 Still a contrary wind and also rain this morning. 
The ship rocked terribly again last night. Rain this noon. Nice 
weather this afternoon. The ship rocked so again this evening that the 
water frequently splashed over the bow. 

Saturday, May 12 Very fine weather this morning and I hear that 
we have passed the channel. Advantage was taken of this fine weather 
to fumigate the ship with tar. Because of this one sees all the passen- 
gers on deck and among them many strange faces. Bartels is really sick. 
In the afternoon the Captain wanted the musician to play on the deck. 
I went to get him and there was much dancing. Because it was such a 
beautiful evening I went walking on the quarter-deck with Sophie Heit- 
mann and Johann Lohmann until 10 o’elock. 

Sunday, May 13 The wind is so strong this morning that the sails 
have to be drawn in from time totime. At 10 o’clock it is getting to be 
a regular storm. The waves often rise over the ship and one can barely 
remain on deck. The sea is a beautiful and magnificent but also a terri- 
ble sight. It seems that every wave will swallow us. There are unusual 
sights on the deck and in the steerage, and I am surprised that everyone 
is so quiet and not frightened. Some who are anxious about their lives 
do not dare to say so or they will be laughed at. I went quietly to bed 
at 9 o’clock. 

Monday, May 14 The storm has quieted down and the wind is al- 
most still this morning but the sea is still very restless. In the after- 
noon we see large seafish. Now we have a favorable wind. In the eve- 
ning because it is raining we are all in the steerage and we are having 
great fun with Ascher and the Doctor. 

Tuesday, May 15 Nice weather this morning. There was fumi- 
gation with tar this noon. In the afternoon we again saw many large 
fish and are having a favorable wind and good weather. 

Wednesday, May 16 We made good headway last night since the 
wind was favorable and quite strong. A quiet wind and nice weather 
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this morning. Feil, Heitmann, and I played a game of dominoes in the 
stateroom this forenoon. This noon we passed an English ship with 
which our Captain communicated by means of flag signals. In the eve. 
ning we played dominoes in the first cabin in which the Captain took part, 

Ascension Day, Thursday, May 17 Unusually fine weather this 
morning. No one seems to be aware of the festive day. In the after. 
noon our cook butchered a pig. Favorable wind and rain in the eve. 
ning. 

Friday, May 18 We made good headway last night and the wind 
is still blowing well this morning; but it rains. At 10 o’clock the wind 
became more quiet; but it rained more. At noon it quit raining and 
the wind became stronger again. This afternoon at 5 o’clock it began 
to rain again, and 20 minutes afterwards we saw a beautiful double 
rainbow. Bartels is very sick, and for this reason Heitmann takes 
quarters with Nissen. 

Saturday, May 19 Good weather this morning and a fairly strong 
wind. Last night the rats ate a number of holes in the coat of our 
bedfellow, with which he had covered himself. Now I am 350 
to 400 German miles from my home. The sun rises two hours earlier 
{later?] than there. In New York there are 5 hours and 36 minutes 
difference [in time]. Stronger wind in the evening. 


Sunday, May, 20 55 No wind and nice weather this morning. A 
French ship passed us. There was dancing this evening. 
Monday, May 21 Very nice weather this morning. The wind is 


quiet and the sea is clear and calm. I am in the stateroom frequently, 
and I associate mainly with first-class passengers. There was dancing 
until 10 o’clock this evening and then there was singing for another 
hour. 

Tuesday, May 22 No wind this morning, and rain. At 10 o’clock 
the weather cleared. This noon the Captain played a practical joke on 
the passengers. A ship was coming in sight so he called down from the 
quarter-deck, ‘‘Here comes a saip which is going to Hamburg and 
whoever wishes to send a letter better write it quickly.’’ When he 
turned around I saw that he was laughing and for this reason I believed 
that it was a joke, but there were many, including Johannes and Krapft, 
who could not be kept from writing. The ship came near us and Krapft 
came on the quarter-deck with his letter where, of course, everybody 
laughed at him. The flags were hoisted on both ships and we saw that 
it was an English vessel. Both captains wrote with chalk on a big black- 
board which they hung on the stern of the ship. There was dancing in 
the afternoon. In the evening Nissen was dead drunk. 

Wednesday, May 23 55 It blew and rained very hard last night 
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ally between 12 and 2 o’clock. It is good weather this morning 
it is still blowing quite hard, so that the ship leans way over on one 
de and we, namely, Miss Lohmann, Pira Petersen, Fritz Heitmann, 
.d I. amused ourselves by sliding from the upper side of the deck to 
he lowered side. Alas this wind is unfavorable. 
Thursday, May 24 The wind is very strong this morning and is 
ting steadily stronger. For this reason more sails were drawn in 
from time to time. At 10 o’clock in the forenoon a terrible storm was 
raging. This noon we had sour cole, herring, and potatoes. We had 
received mustard from our neighbors, the Schleswigers, and had melted 
itter with it. Just as we were eating, there was a terrible crashing 
ia big wave covered the whole ship and came into the steerage. None 


f us knew what had happened above and so Ascher and Nier both 


ushed anxiously up the steps. After we had gathered our things to- 
ther somewhat, we quietly continued eating. We wanted to get enough 
to eat once more, if all was soon to end. Later, when I was out on the 
leck, some one told me that the only sail remaining on the second yard 
f the middle mast had become wet from the wave, and also that our 
passengers of the first class, who had been on the quarter-deck, had re- 
ved a thorough drenching. The wind is still very strong this evening. 
Friday, May 25 The wind has been blowing hard during the night 


ind is still quite strong this morning, but it is more favorable to us. We 
have about half of our voyage behind us now. Bartels is getting better. 

Saturday, May 26 No wind and heavy rain this morning. To- 
vards noon the weather cleared up some and there was more wind. "his 
noon there was fumigating with tar again. We overtook a ship which 
we saw far ahead of us early this morning. The Captain communi- 
cated with it by means of flags and we discovered that it was a Bremen 

nigrant ship named General Jacobi, and that it was also going to New 
York. We are past this ship now. 

Pentecost, May 27 Nice weather but an unfavorable wind. Our 
‘ook butchered a hog. We are scarcely aware of the beautiful festival, 
except that most of the people are dressed a little better than usual, and 
that Johannes and I prepared a good glass of grog for ourselves. 

Pentecost, Monday, May 28 Good weather. The wind is somewhat 
stronger but unfavorable. We still see the Bremen ship. We were 
well entertained on the quarter-deck this evening. Riddles were told 
and games were played until 10 o’clock; then Miss Pim, Petersen, 
Ascher, and I stayed on the deck until 12 o’clock, it being beautiful 
weather and moonlight. 

Tuesday, May 29 Nice weather. A fairly strong and favorable 
wind, so that we make about 4 German miles every hour. 
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Wednesday, May 30 Nice weather and a fairly favorable wind. 
The ship travels very quietly and so we play all kinds of games on the 
quarter-deck, such as: Blind-cow, Goose Thief, Last Couple Out, ete., 
until 10 o’clock. 

Thursday, May 31 Nice weather this morning and a favorable 
wind. Unfortunately it is getting almost still now. Today they fumi- 
gated with tar again. 

Friday, June 1 Some wind this morning with rain and snow but 
the rain soon stopped and the wind suddenly became so strong that the 
water went over the deck and the sailors had all they could do to pull in 
the sails in time. The storm raged soon after that. I usually sleep a 
few hours in the afternoon and during this time the wind quieted down. 
Games were played in the evening. 

Saturday, June 2 Nice weather this morning but there is scarcely 
any wind. Later the wind became somewhat stronger and fairly favor- 
able north-northwest. Towards noon it became cold and by evening it 
was uncomfortably raw and cold. Our cook butchered a pig this after- 
noon. 

Sunday, June 3 It was very foggy last night and for this reason 
the sailors had to blow a horn from time to time. This morning rain, 
no wind, foggy, and cold. One begins now to be saving in everything 
for the Captain fears that we will have a long voyage. Favorable wind 
in the evening. We amused ourselves very well, only I had the mis- 
fortune of having Mrs. Feil run against me with such force that the 
blood gushed from her mouth and she fainted, which spoiled the whole 
evening for me. . 

Monday, June 4 55 Nice weather and a favorable wind, so all 
sails are set. Heitmann’s cap fell overboard during the games this eve- 
ning. Many hats and eaps are lost. 

Tuesday, June 5 Nice weather this morning and favorable wind, 
but unfortunately it is almost still. Towards noon it became rawer and 
colder. 

Wednesday, June 6 It became very foggy last night at 10 o’clock 
and so we had horn music all night. Rain at 4 o’clock this morning; the 
wind favorable and fairly strong after this, southeast. This afternoon a 
girl fell down the steps of the steerage and broke her leg. Rain this 
afternoon. Very nice weather in the evening, so Heitmann and I went 
walking on the deck until 11 o’clock. 

Thursday, June 7 Nice weather, but such a quiet wind that we 
make no headway at all. There were seven ships in sight this morning. 
It is so warm today that one can sit on the deck without being uncom- 
fortable. 
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Friday, June 8 Nice weather and fairly strong but not wholly 
eovorable wind. It is sultry today. 

Saturday, June 9 We had very bad weather last night, much rain 
and wind. Good weather today; but an unfavorable wind. It is get- 
ting monotonous here now for no one cares about playing games any 
more. We all long to set foot on dry land again, but who knows how 
long before that can be. 

Sunday, June 10 Very nice weather, warm and a quiet wind. 
Today there is a church fair at Wevelsfletcher, where undoubtedly many 
of my beloved relatives are gathered and surely think of me. 

Monday, June 11 Fairly strong wind with fog and rain. Such 
weather causes one to be troubled with loneliness. At 8 o’clock this eve- 
ning there was such a terrible jerk that chests and boxes in the steerage 
which had up to this time stood fast were pulled loose. Luckily none 
was damaged. We who were on the deck were baptized so that my 
dressing gown was thoroughly wet. 

Tuesday, June 12 I slept very poorly last night for the ship rocked 
so that one had to hold oneself in bed. Nice weather today and a fairly 
favorable wind. Today a family from the steerage who were not clean, 
had to go on the deck with their bed, where the steward inspected every- 
thing and threw overboard that which was not clean. Heavy rain in the 
vening. After that, nice quiet weather with heavy fog. 

Wednesday, June 13 Very nice weather but no wind and cold. 
The private food supplies are becoming scarce. Mine are also about 
used up. 

Thursday, June 14 We had very bad weather last night. Today 
the weather is niece and the wind favorable. This morning we sailed 
10 German miles in 4 hours. 

Friday, June 15 Very nice weather this morning and for this 
reason I got up at 4 o’clock to see the sun rise. All the Brunsbiittlers 
except Feil gathered on the quarter-deck. Later we had a fairly strong 
favorable wind west-northwest. The weather is fine and the air very 
‘lean. Unfavorable wind at noon. Rain in the evening, lightning and 


strong wind — almost a storm. It is very dark and the water lights up 
like fire. 
Saturday, June 16 Nice weather but unfavorable wind. In the 


the evening [in our play] Melsen’s wig fell off to the delight of every- 
body, which was the cause of much quarreling and betting. 

Sunday, June 17 Nice weather this morning and a fairly favorable 
wind. Later a favorable wind. In the evening there was drinking in 
the stateroom. Thiessen, the chief steward, and I drank a few glasses 
of beer on the deck. 
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Monday, June 18 Very nice weather. There is practically no 
wind. <A favorable wind in the evening. 

Tuesday, June 19 Last night at 11 o’clock Klink pretended he was 
the pilot and he tricked many into getting out of bed and out on the 
deck. These, of course, were heartily laughed at today. I had already 
been instructed by Feil and so Johannes and I remained quietly in bed, 
The wind is favorable today and the weather good. My food supply is 
all used up now, one more reason why one longs for land. 

Wednesday, June 20 Last night the anchor chains were pulled out; 
a good sign that we are nearing the end of our voyage. No wind this 
morning. Later a little more wind — but unfavorable and for this 
reason we had to tack about. On aceount of a bad cold I have been 
somewhat unwell for a few days. 

Thursday, June 21 This morning at 5 o’clock we received a pilot. 
No wind and heavy fog. At 10 o’clock the weather became nice and it 
was warm. Late at night we came to quarantine, where we cast anchor. 

Friday, June 22 I awoke this morning amid many exclamations 
{such as] oh how beautiful, how beautiful, how wonderful. I could not 
understand these words, for I did not believe that we were so near land, 
so [I] sprang out of bed, threw on my dressing gown, and hurried up on 
the deck. But oh what joy! Having seen no land for more than 7 
weeks and now the most beautiful painting one could imagine lay in 
reality before our eyes. On the one side down by the sea an attractive 
little city ; behind this, on the hillside, the most beautiful country homes 
and gardens similar to Blankenese, but very much larger and more 
beautiful. Then on the other side islands with fortifications and in 
front of us the great metropolis, New York. On the water were all kinds 
of ships, also very small steamships and boats, the so-called runners, 
which always seemed anxious to come near the ship. But the Captain 
allowed none of them to come up. Soon a doctor came on board, who 
inspected us to see if we were all healthy. As soon as he was gone the 
anchors were lifted and we went farther. Soon the Captain took on a 
small steamship, which was to bring us to the city. The farther we 
went the more we had to look at and more runners came to meet us. 
We were glad that our voyage was so nearly ended but this joy was not 
perfect, a feeling of anxiety and strangeness depressed us. Miss Pira 
sat down in the corner of the quarter-deck and had a good ery. She 
said herself that she did not know whether it was for joy or sorrow. At 
10 o’clock we came to the city, where 2 policemen and 1 revenue officer 
came on board. Soon a great mass of people came streaming out from 
the city such as agents, hotel-keepers, porters, ete. But none was allowed 
to come on board. We believed all of them to be thieves and sharpers 
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and regarded them with contempt and disgust and would not talk to 
them. 1 went below to look after my things. One of the Schleswigers 
followed me and told me that there was some one from Wilstermarsch, a 
fellow countryman of mine, who wished to talk with me. I said I did 
not believe it was true and if it were true I’d refuse with thanks [to 
talk with] such a countryman. Nevertheless, 1 went along upstairs and 
soon recognized J. Bamann standing on the Rhein which lay beside us. 
So now we have accomplished our voyage in about 50 days. Now the 
hardships and worries of getting on start all over again. I stayed on 
board in the afternoon to write a letter which I did not finish and which 
did not get off. In the evening Feil, Heitmann, and I went walking in 
the city for about an hour. 

Saturday, June 23 Our trunks were brought from the ship this 
morning. After that Feil and I went to the city to see about his trans- 
fer. We happened to meet a certain Ludje von Brunsbiitteler Hafen 
with whom I went into the city and who directed me to H. Rossaig where 
[| also happened to meet Anna Kusas from Biittel; then I went to Buffen 
and from there to K. Mahn, where I stayed all night. 

Sunday, June 24 In the morning Johannes and I went to Rosaig 
where we ate dinner, then we went to K. Mahn, who accompanied us to 
G. Tanner to whose place we rode on a train pulled by horses. 

Vonday, June 25 Rain this morning. H. Rosaig brought Johan- 
nes’ things from the ship. We went with him, ate there, and then went 
on board in a terrible rain. In the afternoon at 4 o’clock we took leave 
of the Captain, and were conveyed across the harbor to Jersey City, to 
which place Johannes and P. Klassen accompanied us. From there we 
left on a train at 6 o’clock and arrived 

Tuesday, June 26 at 10:30 the next morning in Buffalo, where we 
immediately seated ourselves in a wagon and rode to the steamship. But 
because the boat was not to sail until 9 o’clock in the evening, we had 
them take us to a hotel where we paid $5 for breakfast. We soon went 
on the steamboat. The cabin in which we traveled was like a room in a 
royal palace. Because we had slept very little on the train the previous 
night we longed for rest and therefore engaged a room with three beds, 
which were [placed] one above the other and each intended for one 
person, for which we paid $2.50. Feil and I examined our lodging and 
mmediately noticed that the beds were large enough for 2 persons. So 
Feil and his wife slept in the lower bed, Sophie and Johanna in the 
middle bed, and Heitmann and I in the upper bed. In the evening I 
noticed that the beds were not very well built but thought nothing more 
about it and immediately went to sleep. 

Wednesday, June 27 In the morning at 5 o’clock Feil called, 
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‘‘Come quickly or the beds will break down; one board has already 
fallen down on our bed.’’ Heitmann and I hurriedly sprang out of bed. 
[and] immediately afterwards also Sophie and Johanna. I fixed up 
the bed again for the board was not broken, but had merely fallen out 
of place. Heitmann and I stayed up and the two women each took one 
bed. At 1 o’clock, midday, we arrived at Toledo, where we immediate- 
ly went to the railway station, where we ate. After the meal I smoked. 
My pipe was very conspicuous and for that reason I lit a cigar. <A well- 
dressed American lady came up to me and asked me if she might not 
smoke just a little. I gave her my cigar and when I saw that she smoked 
with a great deal of pleasure I presented it to her. At 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon we left there. Unfortunately we saw very little on the way 
because the special went so fast. Sometimes we rode close to very steep 
cliffs and along the lake then over very long bridges and then another 
train would meet us, ete. 


Thursday, June 28 At 4 o’elock in the morning we arrived in Chi- 
cago where we hunted for rooms in the railway station but [the place] 
was very bad nor was there any eating place. For this reason we did 
not wish to stay. Heitmann and I went out to hunt for lodging at a 
hotel but it was too expensive. We turned to go back when a regular 
runner who knew some German spoke to us, but we paid no attention to 
him and went on back to our fellow travelers, but the fellow followed us. 


Feil wanted nothing to do with him. I entered into conversation with 
him and told him our trouble, namely that we wanted a room with 3 
beds and breakfast. He promised me a room and breakfast at a low 
price. He had no beds. I persuaded Heitman to inspect the lodging. 
After that we arranged matters with him and then went to get Feil and 
the ladies. We were treated very well at that place. We left there at 
9 o’clock in the forenoon and arrived at Rock Island at 6 o’elock in the 
evening where H. Heitman took charge of us. We went upon a steam- 
ship and were taken across the Mississippi. Then went to Davenport to 
a German inn, where quarters had been arranged for us. So we reached 
our destination. In the evening Feil and I went walking in the city and 
met many acquaintances among whom were Klaus Bielenberg, Bruns- 
biittler, and Marner. 
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George Washington, The Savior of the States: 1777-1781. By Rupert 
Hughes. (New York: William Morrow and Company, 1930, x+-520 
pp. Lilustrations. $5.) 

A prodigious amount of work has gone into the making of Rupert 
Hughes’s third volume George Washington, 1777-1781. Those readers 
who have liked the author’s manner of treatment will enjoy this volume 
iso. Mr. Hughes relishes nothing so much as to explode a Washington 
myth, and he goes about his work after the fashion of a trained news- 
paper man determined to get at the facts by personal examination. 
Perhaps the myths have to do with the popular conception of Washing- 
ton rather than with the significant features of his career as the his- 
torians count significance ; but historians are few in number and appeal 
to a small class of readers, whereas the public just now interested in 
biography is large and apparently is growing in numbers. Moreover, 
these readers have been trained to demand the breaking of idols and 

nages. Mr. Hughes’s ample training as a magazine editor, a story 
writer, a playwright, and a scenario writer for the movies has given him 
just that kind and degree of deftness which the times demand. He may 
seem diffuse -— to be so anxious to give all shades of the testimony 

so that at times he bewilders the reader; but that is because he feels that 

his readers like to have all sides of the story, so that each one can take 

the view his temperament inclines him to take. 

There are a great many persons who believe with all their hearts that 
Washington was discovered on his knees in prayer at Valley Forge; and 
they will not give up their tradition, nor yet stop giving their money to 
build shrines, simply because Mr. Hughes has shown that there is no 

vidence that the perplexed General did any such thing. Nevertheless, 
there is another body of persons who will welcome the evidence that 

Washington was not what is popularly called a religious man. These 

latter will be glad of the negative testimony that Washington did not 

Siay to partake of the communion, although his wife did. In his younger 

days he had made official oath, as required, that he did not believe in 

transubstantiation; and neither Pohick Church nor Christ Church, on 
vestries of which he served, could be classed as a religious rather 


than as a civie institution. In all essential matters he seems to have been 


*7 : 


ontent to do His will, leaving the doctrine to the clergy. He recognized 
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the function of the church in the orderly conduct of society; from his 
pew he read the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer, painted 
over the chancel ; and the Book of Common Prayer taught him lessons of 
life and death and immortality. Applied religion he practiced ; theology, 
like architecture and the arts generally, he left to the practitioners 
thereof. 

With reluctance one gives up the story that Washington ‘‘swore like 
an angel’’ at General Lee at Monmouth; but in all probability the 
legend arose out of the fact that, military etiquette aside, he should have 
done so. He was justly angry enough to have been forgiven for his 
blasphemy. Thomas Boyd, in his recent Mad Anthony Wayne, swallows 
the piquant tale without question. One wonders whether in his next 
volume Mr. Hughes will undermine Tobias Lear’s testimony that he 
heard President Washington swear roundly when news came of St. 
Clair’s defeat by the Indians. As for General Charles Lee, the arraign- 
ment of the facts is quite sufficient to prove his incapacity as a general — 
as one who could not take advantage of an opportunity. Mr. Hughes 
prints Lee’s oaths. 


The examination of the Conway Cabal, also, is a careful sifting of 
evidence. While chapter and verse are not found for Washington’s 
dislike for Conway, and while the man himself certainly was not as 
black as he was painted to Washington, nevertheless there was plenty 


of backbiting among the officers, just as there is in every war and every 
army. Apparently the officers of our Civil War, drawn from all ranks 
of life and appointed largely through political favor, were much more 
reckless in criticism than were the Revolutionary officers, although with 
more cause. 

When one considers how much opposition Washington aroused among 
the men of widely diverse abilities, ambitions, and temperaments with 
whom he was associated, the wonder grows that he was able to win them 
to codperate with him for the public good. His difficulties with the Con- 
gress of the Confederation but repeated on a larger scale those with 
which he was foreed to contend during the earlier days, when he dealt 
with the colony of Virginia — difficulties inherent in the very nature 
of people and things. Latterly, as in the Spanish War and the World 
War, these troubles have been overcome by placing the conduct of the 
war in the hands of the President and giving him the money necessary. 
In the Continental Congress there was little effective leadership, and 
among the colonies there was lack of unanimity and of resources. In all 
and through all Washington was the central figure in the country. Adams 
and Franklin were on foreign missions. ‘‘ Where is Mason —- Wythe — 
Jefferson?’’ asked Washington, complaining that they were not in the 
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Congress. Indeed, as Mr. Hughes relates, they were busy, together with 
Governor Patrick Henry, furthering the plans of George Rogers Clark 
to capture the western country. When Washington sent General Steuben 
to Virginia, Jefferson as governor had not the administrative ability to 
ceive him aid against the invading British, who drove even the timid 
Jefferson into hiding. Lafayette, more tactful, superseded Steuben flat- 
tered his way to food and clothing and so had his part at Yorktown. In- 
deed, Jefferson was so cast down that he proposed to Washington that the 
latter be made dictator of both the Federation — and Virginia! Wash- 
ington had much more pressing business. 

Perhaps the most dramatic description in Mr. Hughes’s volume is the 
sudden change in Washington on the day he learned of the French de- 
termination not to aid him in his high hope of ending the war by the 
capture of New York, but instead to sail for the Chesapeake. In a flash 
Washington decided to go South with his army — and he went. So the 
war ended in his own state. 

Doubtless the storm raised by Mr. Hughes’s treatment of Washington 
in his first volume has brought his many readers to believe that the 
same method would be followed throughout. They could not suspect that 
in the Afterword to the third volume he would write: ‘‘The more I study 
Washington the greater and better I think him, yet I am not trying to 
prove him great or good. I am trying to describe him as he was and let 
him speak for himself. He was a man of such tremendous, undeniable 
achievement that he does not need to be bolstered up with propaganda, 
protected by a priestcraft of suppression, or celebrated by any more 
Fourth of July oratory.’’ 

Other biographers, revolting at the absurdities of Parson Weems, have 
come to scoff and remained to pray. And yet even that itinerant preach- 
er and book-seller was a good deal of a personage, and had much truth 
on his side, as the elegant volumes prepared by Mrs. Skeel prove. He 
appealed to the adulatory part of the people, as in these days Mr. Hughes 
at first appealed to the seoffers. Both end at the same mound — on which 
stands the Washington Monument. Still, there’s the Presidency yet to be 
dealt with by Mr. Hughes. 

Perhaps there is something to be said for the historian’s method of 
approach. He takes literally the living phrase ‘‘First in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen,’’ and sets out to dis- 
cover its implications. He assumes that George Washington, boy and 
man, was subject to the forces of both heredity and environment. Be- 
hind him, stretching back for very many generations, was a line of 
gentlemen, men of enterprise, soldiers, scholars, chosen to represent their 
fellows in church and state; men of initiative, and men of their world, 
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whatever it might be. As a boy Washington was a favorite of his father 
and, after his father’s death, of his two half-brothers, both men of edy. 
cation, wealth, and taste, who gave him the very best they had to give 
during his impressionable days. From his mother, who also came of 
gentlefolk, he got lessons of independence and determination as well as 
exercise of patience and respect for one’s elders. Often he was sorely 
tried by his relatives, but he never failed to give them help in their dis. 
tresses. He lived in times of war, and the joy of battle was in his blood: 
but always the cause must appeal to his mind as well as his heart. He 
knew by instinet what the War College today teaches as the lessons of 
experience — that while battles may be won in the field, wars are won in 
the control of the people behind armies. So it is said that his character 
won the Revolution. So too, it was his character that as a magnet drew 
to itself the discordant elements of the separate states and arranged them 
in the pattern of a nation, over which he exercised unselfish power dur- 
ing its infancy. 

The historian is not disturbed over the fact that the boy George 
Washington fell into love and out of it. He knows that Washington had 
a happy domestic life through forty years, and left to mourn him ex- 
travagantly devoted relatives of his own and his wife’s family. That he 
drank liquor (preferably cider), went to the theater and to horse races, 
drew lotteries, lost small amounts of money at cards, speculated in wild 
lands (as three generations of Washingtons had done before him), or 
did innumerable other things subject to the reprehension of these pecu- 
liarly sane and virtuous times, all this is not a whit disturbing to the 
historian. 

The Monument stands on its firm foundations. It rises to a height of 
ten times the base, as rise the commemorative monuments of Egypt. It 
does not sway in storm, or bend with the passing of the seasons, as 
mythmakers say. But to the observer it is never the same for two mo- 
ments at a time. In mist and dampness it is shorter and stockier. Under 
the sunshine it is tall, slender, up-springing. Always it is a joy to the 
beholder, save when at night it is distorted by search-lights to advertise 
a roof-garden. The Monument is a fit symbol of the man. 


CHARLES Moore 


George Washington. By Shelby Little. (New York: Minton Balch & 
Company, 1929. x+481 pp. $5.) 

In his oration over the dead at Thermopyle, Pericles states the dilem- 
ma of the historian of today: ‘‘The hearer who is acquainted with the 
facts and well disposed towards the dead, will possibly deem the setting- 
forth of praise all too sparing in the light of his own desires and knowl- 
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ive» while he who is without knowledge in the case will suspect exagger- 


ation here and there, because he is jealous on hearing of aught that sur- 
passes his own powers. Men tolerate the praises of other men only so 
far as they think themselves capable, every one, of performing the deeds 
recited; but when such deeds are beyond them, they are jealous at once 
and ineredulous.’’ 

These two classes of people still exist in the world; and it is to the 
latter class that the modern popular historian addresses himself. He 

deavors to bring the great men of the world down to the level of ordi- 
nary humanity, and so to the comprehension of his readers. 

George Washington during his lifetime did not escape the scandal- 
monger and the liar. Malicious people hurt him, sometimes beyond the 
control of his remarkable self-restraint; and on rare occasions he an- 
swered them. Today persons acquainted with Washington’s daily life 
are hurt because, no matter how explicit are the refutations, considerable 
numbers of people who are jealous and incredulous in regard to deeds 
and character quite beyond their own believe and proclaim the old, old 

‘s. It is strange that so many people who should know better are still 
to be found in the ranks of the detractors — a curious revelation of their 
wn character. 

Shelby Little, in her George Washington, endeavors to steer between 
Seylla and Charybdis. The earlier biographers ‘‘found Washington a 
paradox and left him a paragon because they were dealing with a great 
‘fa man who lives and breathes and 
walks the world of men.’’ None of the recent biographers of George 


American legend,’’ and not with 


Washington has brought to the task more painstaking industry, or more 
conscientious aims, than has Shelby Little. The attempt is ‘‘to set down 
with complete detachment the record of Washington’s life, based on his 
ords and actions and on the words and actions of his contemporaries’”’ ; 
to assemble all that is illuminating and significant and put it down 
thout praise or blame, conclusions being left for the individual read- 


[t is no disparagement to say that the self-set task is beyond the 
bounds of human endeavor. Almost every day new letters and new facts 
f significance about Washington are coming to light, ‘‘the which if 
they should be written every one, I suppose that even the world itseif 
uld not contain the books that should be written.’’ Worthington Ford, 
the extent of whose knowledge will not be questioned, when furnished 
with a newly discovered letter about the Conway Cabal, said he had 
come to the conclusion that ‘‘he should defer writing till his reincarna- 


lon: 


Shelby Little has read a great mass of correspondence and biography 
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and has compressed the results into 463 large pages! Yet the paradox 
remains that a man who so often suffered ‘‘black depression’’ and whose 
nerves were so continuously on edge should have carried through his 
many struggles with assemblies and governors, with Congress and its 
committees, and still have won the victories he did win. Perhaps the 
tone that pervades the book may be inferred from this sentence (p. 379) : 
‘*Such letters, such news, petty as they were, added unhappiness to bore- 
dom and worry, and the President watched the days go by drearily.’’ It 
is a continuously depressed Washington who is shown us. 

Shunning the ‘‘magnificent tradition’’ of those authors who color 
their writings with their own points of view, this author would simply 
‘*let Washington tell his own story by his words and actions, reénforced 
by the words and actions of his contemporaries.’’ As a result of this 
altogether ‘‘detached’’ survey, the reader learns that Washington was 
born of an ‘‘eeccentric’’ father, who bequeathed the bulk of his large 
properties to his sons by his first wife, leaving his widow, Mary Ball 
Washington, and her five children ‘‘to get on as best they could with 
what was left, which was little enough.’’ Lawrence, the head of the fam- 
ily was ‘‘stolid and somewhat morose, an irritation to his wife, who was 
frivolously disposed, spending the most of her time, when not occupied 
with child-bearing, with the gay and careless guests with whom her 
family filled Belvoir.’’ 

Lawrence found his stepmother ‘‘illiterate, and querulous, with a pas- 
sion for reading religious tracts, and he suspected her of smoking a pipe. 
He disliked her cordially.’’ She, resentful of her stepsons’ prosperity, 
eurtly agreed to allow her eldest son to be brought up between them. 
But when Lawrence proposed that George go to sea in a tobacco ship, 
she refused to consent ; and so the boy went to live with his half-brother 
Augustine at his birthplace on Pope’s Creek, ‘‘ where his edueation was 
entrusted to a conscientious but somewhat incompetent gentleman named 
Williams.’’ After a year or two he had learned everything Mr. Williams 
had to teach, and Lawrence sent for him to come to Mount Vernon. 

Lawrence, ‘‘finding George agreeably silent, took him riding about the 
farm and on business trips to Alexandria’’ (not then laid out). His 
pretty sister-in-law took him on all-day visits to the great houses (there 
were none in the neighborhood) ‘‘where he stood awkwardly in corners 
and blushed if anyone spoke to him.’’ Being lonely he took to writing 
(probably copying) poetry and planning a new coat, spending his eve- 
nings writing out Hawkins’s ‘‘ Rules of Civility.’’ Soon he was hunting 
with ‘‘old Lord Fairfax, and that genial gentleman was telling him 
ribald and witty stories over a bottle of old port."’ For Lord Fairfax he 
surveyed lands in the Blue Ridge. When he again visited Belvoir, his 
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George William Fairfax, had married ‘‘the beautiful and dash- 
” He made a point 


friend, 
ng Sally Cary, gay, witty, and discreetly coquettish.’ 
¢ saving that it was Mrs. Fairfax’s sister who attracted him. ‘‘ After 
| Mrs. Fairfax was his friend’s wife — no one must ever know that 
. was in love with her.’’ 
In 1752 George ‘‘became suddenly, unbelievably, master of Mount 
Vernon.’’ In October, 1753, he rode off, quite unsuspectingly on what 
is to become the Seven Years’ War, being accompanied by Van 
Boraam, as interpreter, whose ‘‘most important service was in remaining 
sober when their hospitable French hosts got drunk.’’ Washington 
ught he had failed in his mission of warning to the French, but 
Governor Dinwiddie was well pleased. In 1755, some one mentioned 
Washington to General Braddock — ‘‘a likable, ambitious young man of 
excellent family, with the extra advantage of knowing something of the 
vestern country.’’ So Braddock took him on the staff. To his mother’s 
and 





remonstrances ‘‘he was a little impatient, but dutifully polite 
firm.’’ Whoever was blamed for Braddock’s defeat, Washington was 
relieved to find that he was not. 

[In 1758, he was on his way to Williamsburg, and on his return, three 
veeks later he was engaged to marry Mrs. Martha Custis, ‘‘a plain, 
plump little widow with two children and the largest fortune in Vir- 
ginia.’’ The engagement ‘‘made no change in his life, apparently little 
in his thoughts.’’ He continued to write letters to everyone, ‘‘including 


9? 


Mrs. Fairfax at Belvoir. To everyone except Mrs. Custis’’ (she burned 
all his letters excepting two). 

In 1775 Washington gave up a trip to the Ohio with Lord Dunmore 
making the excuse that he could not leave Mrs. Washington in her afflic- 
tion over the death of her daughter. ‘‘Then {if excuses for staying at 
home were wanted, here was surely one important reason] in a few 

eeks he must be riding down the dusty road and across the creek to 
see the Fairfaxes close Belvoir for the last time and set sail for England. 

here could have been no question where Washington would want to be 
on that July morning when the gay and beautiful Mrs. Fairfax left Vir- 
ginia forever.’’ 

Inasmuch as all documentation is eschewed, the reader is left to assume 
that the author finds proof for the foregoing statements and judgments 
in one or another of the books cited in the nine pages of bibliography. 
Certainly neither Washington’s own letters nor the letters to him war- 
rant such inferences — and inferences they are. It is no more fair to 
assume that Lord Fairfax told ribald stories because his library con- 
tained ‘‘those books which no gentleman’s library should be without’’ 
than it is to infer that George Washington’s conversation was off-color 
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because he kept his diaries on blank leaves of the Williamsburg Almanag, 
opposite which were printed jokes and stories that would raise the hair 
of a Boston censor. Yet these almanacs went into the Virginia homes, 

As for Washington being a paragon, perhaps we may find justification 
for that idea in the attitude of the later English historians, who, revolt- 
ing from the indiscriminate veneration of the American Revolution which 
had become a tradition in their country as well as in ours ‘‘now insist 
on another side of the facts — on the hopelessness of the American 
cause but for the commanding genius of Washington and his moral an- 
thority, and for the command which France and Spain obtained on the 
seas.’’ + That such was the contemporary opinion of Washington preva- 
lent in the British army on Long Island is shown by the letters of Lord 
Bute’s son to his father in England. It is to paragons like Washington 
and Lineoln that, after fame has had'time to erystalize, grateful nations 
erect monuments that are supreme works of art. The entire world (ex- 
cept Russia) has come to consider Washington a paragon. 

One is not quite convinced of Shelby Little’s detachment in calling 
Washington’s father ‘‘eccentric.’’ The information about Augustine 
Washington is meager and uncertain; but Colonel Byrd seems to have 
found him normal. So his amicable division of lands with his brother, 
his contracts with the Principio Iron Company, his ambition firmly to 
establish the Washington family on proper estates, and his discrimina- 
tion in the bequests in his will show him to have been actuated by the 
highest motives and by the customs of his day. 

There are plenty of petty stories still told in Fredericksburg of Mary 
Washington ; but we know for a fact that the son respected his mother’s 
desire for independence, even to his own loss; that he never refused the 
sudden demands made upon him for money; and that he was ever most 
solicitous for her comfort and welfare. She on her part never quite got 
over the feeling that he was still a boy, subject to her solicitious fears 
and control; and in this she was not unusual. Other mothers act in the 
same way. 

Nor is our biographer detached in the treatment of George Washing- 
ton’s love affairs, about which so much is printed in this sex-age. Is 
there anything unusual in an inexperienced youth of sixteen falling in 
love with a socially experienced woman older than himself by two years 
— and ready to mend his linen. Virginia women still admit that they 
expect to be made love to. Exactly the same situation occurred in the 
ease of a recent British ambassador, when as a youth he was secretary 
of the legation in Washington. In both eases these companionships 
(even to the mending) were quite usual and normal, and in no whit im- 


1 Lord Charnwood’s Abraham Lincoln, 21. 
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naired the marital happiness that followed. It is only when we read into 
the record our own suspicions that such relationships are forced out of 
their true proportions. 

Shelby Little seems jealous of Mrs. Washington. She is stigmatized as 
fat. she had bulging eyes, she was an inefficient housekeeper — and she 
was rich. Now the portraits of Martha Washington and the letters of 
her devoted grandchildren prove that she was dainty and charming; 
also that she personally trained her servants, and if she ever complained 


‘ 


that Mount Vernon was ‘‘no better than a well-frequented inn,’’ as her 
husband said of it, no such complaint has been recorded. Her fraction 
of her first husband’s wealth was maintained intact for her own benefit. 
Washington sold his own lands to pay their personal expenses while he 
was President. To be explicit: Martha wore purple (not white) slippers 
when she was married; and the slippers were trimmed with silver lace 
not diamonds). The slippers still are treasured in her family. The 
clergyman was David Mossom (not Mowsson). The day after the wed- 
ding they rode to St. Peter’s church (not to Williamsburg). If Wash- 
ngton rode beside the coach the purpose was to add to the display, not 
for want of affection. Indeed, that affection shines through the whole 
forty years of their married life. These are little things — straws that 
show the way the biographical mind blows. 

The period of the Revolution is treated in such manner as to show 
primarily the daily grind of the commander-in-chief. There is a letter 
written from Cambridge by Mrs. Washington that would have bright- 
ened the picture. Again, Rufus Putnam should have the credit of de- 
vising the means of forcing the British out of Boston. The enemy did 
not slink away. 

Following the eight dragging years of the war, came the sordid days 
of constitution-making, followed by the eight harrassing years of the 
Presidency. But the President enjoyed trips to the North and the South, 
and planned the city named for him. Jefferson and Madison and Monroe 
come out ill, indeed; John Adams is true to his Adams nature; and 
Hamilton is the nation-builder and the one steadfast and efficient friend 
of the government and of Washington as its representative. All this is 
in the correspondence, which is skiifully patched together. Here, in- 


deed, comes the real detachment, so far as the author is concerned. 
Whatever conclusions have been arrived at in this portion of the book 
are the result of evidence conclusive at least to the author. On the 
Whole the work is depressing. Near its end is a formidable array of 
topics not touched upon, some of which might have brightened the pic- 
ture, 


Shelby Little’s method will not commend itself to orthodox historians. 
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They will not forgive the lack of documentation, and the long Bibliog. 
raphy will not make up for that omission. While these historians muy 
commend the industry, they will suspect that in an endeavor to count 
the trees the author has missed a magnificent forest. 


CHARLES Moore 


The War of Independence: American Phase, Being the Second Volun 
of a History of the Founding of the American Republic. By Clande 
H. Van Tyne. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929. x+5ls 
pp. $5.) 

As the title indicates this is the second volume of Professor Van Tyne’s 
projected History of the Founding of the American Republic. The first 
volume, covering The Causes of the War of Independence was issued in 
1922. It was originally intended to present the history of the war in a 
single volume but it has been found necessary to give two volumes to the 
war which leaves the aftermath of the war for a fourth volume. The 
present volume, called The American Phase, covers the revolutionary 
movement from the Battle of Lexington to the French alliance. No divi- 
sion could be more logical. It almost seems that events shaped themselves 
to suit Professor Van Tyne’s purpose. 

In some respects the delay in issuing the present volume has been for- 
tunate. Of printed materials Burnett’s compilation of The Letters of 
Members of the Continental Congress has been continued and The Corre- 
spondence of George III, cited constantly throughout the present work, 
has been published. Of manuscript material the Clements Library has 
added the Clinton and Lord George Germain papers to its treasures. 
Even more recently the Clements Library has acquired the Gage papers, 
and Dr. Rosenbach has brought the British Headquarters papers to 
America, but it is yet unknown where their final resting place will be. 
The former relate to the period of Professor Van Tyne’s first volume. 
The bulk of the latter relates to a later period, but Professor Van Tyne 
has used the Calendar published by the British Historical Manuscripts 
Commission for the data relating to the period covered by the present 
volume. Except for monographs upon special topics there is very little 
reference to secondary books. In advance it may be said that no history 
of the Revolution based upon so thorough a knowledge of the sources, so 
comprehensive in scope, so impartial in tone and so distinguished in 
literary style has yet been written. With respect to details there is 
always room for difference of opinion. 

The chapters fall naturally into groups. The first four cover the 
revolutionary movement from the Battle of Lexington to the evacuation 
of Boston. The most important part of this section is the chapter on the 
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division of opinion in America. The text gives the impression that Wash- 
‘ngton was nominated for commander-in-chief by John Adams. The 
motion made by John Adams and seconded by Samuel Adams was that 
a general be appointed. In his speech John Adams hinted that Washing- 
ton was the proper person for the office, but the actual nomination was 
made by Thomas Johnson of Maryland. 

Chapters v to vii discuss the difficulties upon both sides with a degree 
of thoroughness that has not been done before. Difficulties on the British 
side resulted in the employment of foreign mercenaries, a procedure 
which the author shows was usual at that time. 

Chapters viii and ix are devoted to the state of politics in England, 
the difference of opinion there with respect to America, and the pam- 
phlet war that it caused. One misses reference to Dean Tucker’s tracts, 
which may have been omitted for the reason that he had few if any 
followers. How much of the opposition was due to the maxim that it is 
the business of the opposition to oppose is of course problematical. The 
discussion resulted first in an attempt at conciliation and finally in the 
decision for war. Rather oddly, Professor Van Tyne puts Chatham’s 
outbreak after Lord North’s conciliatory resolutions. Logically, it would 
seem that it should have been put first since in all probability it was 
Chatham who forced North’s hand. 

Chapters x to xiii trace the progress of the revolutionary movement in 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New York. They are based largely upon 
the monographs of Lingley and Echenrode for Virginia, C. H. Lincoln 
for Pennsylvania, and Becker for New York, but are supplemented by 
additional material. These monographs are by no means new but have 
not before been synthesized. 

Chapters xiii and xiv return to the military situation and narrate the 
occupation of New York, the mistakes on both sides, the retreat across 
New Jersey, the affairs at Trenton and Princeton, which revived the 
failing spirits of the Americans, and close with an account of the morale 
of both armies. The account of the morale of the American army is most 
remarkable and nothing so discloses the greatness of Washington as his 
ability to ‘‘carry on’’ under such untoward conditions. The account of 
the morale of the British army is rather meagre probably due to lack of 
material. 

Chapters xv to xvii trace the forces that brought a certain amount of 


unity out of the discordant and warring elements of which the colonies 


were 


composed and culminated in the decision for independence. Paine’s 
Common Sense paved the way for the attack upon the King. Perhaps 
Professor Van Tyne does not sufficiently emphasize the fact that the at- 


tack upon the King was the only way of repudiating the only remaining 
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link that bound the colonies to the mother country, and also that the 
decision for independence was the only way of securing foreign assist. 
ance. It is difficult to escape from the spell of the Declaration which was 
not regarded as important at the time nor for fifty years thereafter. 
In a later day the Declaration became the chief source of the popular 
picture of George III. Very different is the picture disclosed by his 
recently published correspondence which shows the King to have been 
a fairly able and very hard-working sovereign, doing without rancor 
what he conceived to be his duty, whose chief fault was his bad judg. 
ment in the choice of his subordinates, a fault to which Americans owe 
their independence. 

Chapters xviii to xx are devoted to the Burgoyne campaign. This 
treatment is much fuller than that of the other campaigns presumably 
because it was the turning point of the War and because the author’s 
materials enable him to throw more new light upon it. Nickerson has 
recently told the military operations of the campaign very fully, but he 
did not have access to the Clinton and Germain papers which furnish the 
background. Professor Van Tyne emphasizes the fact that the sole pur- 
pose of the campaign was to reénforce Howe in New York. He gives full 
credit to the reckless courage of Benedict Arnold at Quebec and Sara- 
toga. He would perhaps have given him a fuller share of the credit for 
the capture of Ticonderoga and perhaps have omitted mention of ‘‘the 
great Jehovah’’ had he received the account of Lieutenant Feltham pub- 
lished by Allen French. Following Mahan, who was inclined to exagger- 
ate the importance of whatever took place on the water, he rather over- 
rates the results of Valeour Bay. Professor Van Tyne does not under- 
take to solve ‘‘the mystery of Sir William Howe,’’ but adds to the 
eauses of his failure already known a fuller account of the jealousies 
and divided counsel in the British command. 

Chapters xxi to xxiii, the last in the book, trace the growth of French 
assistance from the missions of Pontelroy, Bonvouloir, De Kalb, and the 
‘unknown spy’’ down to the signing of the treaty of alliance. They are 
abridged from two articles contributed to The American Historical Re- 
view in 1916 and 1925, which were based upon material drawn from the 
French archives. Bonvouloir might also be classed as an unknown spy 
Although no one has suggested it, it would seem that the name was as- 
sumed. There is no such proper name in the Biographie Universelle. 
It is Professor Van Tyne’s theory that France was brought to open 
alliance by the fear that the colonies would join the mother country in 
an attack upon the French West Indies. This is the only point at which 
the reviewer seriously disagrees with the author. The idea seems to have 
been originally suggested to Professor Van Tyne by a Memoir pub- 
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lished in 1802 and attributed to Vergennes but, as he does not mention 

Memoir in the book, he has probably been convinced that it is spur- 

s. The idea originated with Arthur Lee and was used by Beaumar- 

‘is in February of 1776 in his celebrated memoir, War and Peace, in 
order to bring the reluctant King to consent to secret assistance. There- 
after it was continually harped upon by the proponents of both secret 
and open assistance. That England, in order to escape from an expen- 
sive war, should plunge into a greater one, and that America, who would 
have made terms only to escape from war, should join her in it, is un- 
believable. Every nation, in going into war, tries to make it appear even 
to herself that the war is defensive, and this was the French way of 
making it appear that the American alliance was defensive. It is, of 
urse, impossible to say that Vergennes did not come to believe it as 
» Germans may have believed the bogy of the “‘iron ring.’’ But the 
real reason for the French alliance was that Vergennes saw upon the 


defeat of Burgoyne that with open French assistance there was a good 
chanee of suecess. Without open assistance the Revolution would either 
‘ail or the colonies would come to terms with the mother country, now 
willing to concede practically everything short of independence, to save 

‘empire and restore peace. In either event the chance to avenge the 


lisgrace of the Seven Years’ War and recover the lost prestige of France 

Europe would be lost. This is what Professor Van Tyne calls the 
‘‘fundamental’’ reason and the fundamental reason was the reason. 

The reviewer repeats the criticism that the citations are too meagre. 
Articles in The American Historical Review are cited by volume and 
page. The name of the author and title would immediately recall them 
to the reader. As a matter of principle, titles of books should be accom- 
panied by the place and date of publication. The addition of this in- 
formation would take little space and would be a distinct improvement. 

The publishers are to be blamed for not making the binder’s titles of 
the first and second volumes uniform. It is the evident purpose to make 
t appear that the present volume is an independent work and complete 
1? 1 if 
a F. H. Hopper 
La Fayette, By Brand Whitlock. (New York: D. Appleton & Company, 

1929. Vol. I, x+475 pp. Vol. II, 452 pp. Llustrations. $10. 

These are surely the days of Biography — thus written large in 
volume of output and in measure of popular approval whether classed 
as biographical history (his times in relation to the subject) or as his- 
torical biography (the subject in relation to his times). In this sense 
and in these forms the ambition of Macaulay so to write history that 
his books would be found on every drawing-room table, has been real- 
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ized by many literary folk in recent years. Success in getting the ear of 
the reading public another way of saying tapping their purses — 
may be hailed as ample justification of new processes in the writing of 
history. But there will remain for those who take their profession ger. 
iously inescapable problems of validity of evidence upon which narra. 
tives should be founded or upon which historical judgments should be 
postulated. Gifted fictionists may divine (or just plain guess) truth 
that eludes the tests of documentary proof. The habit of mind of such 
writers establishes for them the propriety of bridging gaps in evidence 
by unavowed conjectures cast in the form of unqualified assertions. The 
uncritical reader gets satisfaction similar to the enjoyment of fiction, 
The judicious historical student questions and wonders, and wonders 
again, about dubious points unsupported by references or unexplained 
by frank discussion. Meanwhile, the popular author is like some inter- 
national personality who ‘‘is on the air in a great hook-up,’’ to use a 
figure of speech now understandable. A reviewer in a_ professional 
journal may put on record for his colleagues some of his reactions and 
criticisms, but he must recognize that the general reader will not be 
conscious of disturbing suggestions about a book that has style, dramatic 
interest, and an air of certitude. 

It is interesting to recall that no less than five biographical studies of 
LaFayette have appeared in the last two years, two of them French and 
three American. The most extensive is this two-volume work by Mr. 
Whitlock. He tells us in his Preface that having to give an address in 
1917 on Lafayette led him to read everything he could find about his 
career, and then to write his biography. We may conclude that the 
World War is responsible for a Lafayette revival. The man himself does 
not deserve to be classed as great, in spite of having played an honor- 
able and zealous part in revolutionary crises for the advancement of 
republican institutions. Mr. Whitlock sees in him ‘‘one of the founders 
of modern Liberalism and for a long time its leader in the world,”’ 
assigning to him a determinative réle not supported by facts as inter- 
preted by more competent scholarship. A biographer who avows that he 
will look at men and events through his hero’s eyes, to the neglect of 
historical judgments based upon evaluations of all available and signif- 
icant evidence, can not be commended to those who seek to know the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. 

Mr. Whitlock claims for himself that he has ‘‘not made up any con- 
versations or rearranged any events with an eye to dramatic effect.” 
Yet quite often he has allowed gossipy and unsubstantiated reports of 
conversations to appear in his pages, taking as literal truth memoirs 
and biased testimony of participants and other partisans. And besides 
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. skillfully leads one to aecept as recorded thoughts of his characters the 
uits of his own imaginings when seeking to achieve syntheses which 
| explain actions needing to be accounted for. Presumptuous sins of 
authorship these, in a work claiming to be historical in method, although 
not as glaring as those of our modern unmitigated and imaginative fic- 
tionists and ‘‘ psychological analysts.”’ 
Footnote references to sources of quotations in the text, enabling a 
irious reader to check them or to amplify information, are quite lack- 
¢. Is this wholly because the author of a smoothly flowing and artistic 
production is not willing to distract attention by their use? Bibliography 
is represented by seven and a quarter pages of ‘‘ Works read or con- 
sulted.’’ This list is a miscellaneous citation of titles made without any 
discoverable principle of choice, without classification based upon their 
character, many obviously of trifling value for their bearing on La- 
fayette, in no ease critically evaluated. 


After all this has been said in loyalty to principles of historical com- 


position, a reviewer can not withhold expression of his admiration for 
the skill with which Mr. Whitlock has produced a biography holding the 


attention with unflagging interest and a sense of reality through these 
two considerable volumes. America’s love for Lafayette will be enhanced 
by this moving picture of his adventurous career during a great revolu- 
tionary epoch covering nearly sixty years. His very weaknesses in love 
of glory, in what Jefferson called ‘‘a canine appetite for popularity,’’ 
endear him the more to a people grateful for his share in establishing 
American independence. His loyalty to republican principles exempli- 
fied in his beloved United States wavered only in action when emotional 
weakness and lack of practical political sense were his undoing. If Mr. 
Whitlock has been betrayed into exaggerated estimates of his hero’s 
significance in French revolutions and counter-revolutions, he has at 
east led us into an understanding of the way in which Lafayette and his 
partisan colleagues viewed their problems and fought their battles. 


C. A. DuNTIWaAY 


Mississippi Provincial Archives: French Dominion. Collected, edited, 
and translated by Dunbar Rowland and Albert Godfrey Sanders 
Jackson: Department of Archives and History. Vol. I, 1729-40, 
458 pp., maps, 1927; Vol. I1, 1701-29, 694 pp., 1929.) 

In the publication of the archives of his state, Dr. Dunbar Rowland 
is already performed valuable service. The two volumes of Mississippi 

Provincial Archives increase his claim upon the gratitude of those who 

Wish to see the historical materials of the South made available. Before 

Xamining the work, the reviewer was puzzled to know what provincial 
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archives Mississippi might have, but the editor’s Introduction clears up 
the difficulty. The documents relate to the French occupation of all that 
country which was included in the Mississippi Territory at its greatest 
extent; that is, in the territory which is now embraced in the states of 
Mississippi and Alabama. These papers are preserved in Paris in the 
archives of the Ministry of the Marine. During 1906 Dr. Rowland exam. 
ined the entire collection and secured transcripts of those relating to 
the territory in question. Thirty-four volumes of these transcripts were 
brought together and added to the collections of the Mississippi Depart. 
ment of Archives and History. The present volumes consist of transla. 
tions of papers selected from this body of material. 

The first volume contains material dealing primarily with Franco. 
Indian relations. The second is concerned with the social and economic 
life of the early settlements. Minutes and journals, letters and reports of 
colonial officers to their superiors at home, and an occasional ecclesiastical 
document constitute the body of the work. Collectively, they afford a 
vivid and realistic picture of the dawn of a phase of our civilization 
which is none too well understood. 

‘he translation was done by Professor A. G. Sanders, of Millsaps 
Coilege, Jackson, Mississippi. Carefully prepared footnotes explain re- 
ferences that require elucidation and difficulties encountered in the 
rendition of the text. Each document is preceded by the reference to the 
original in the Paris archives as well as to the transcript in the Mis- 
sissippi collection. A brief summary of the item is also given in the head- 
note. 

30th volumes contain lists of the documents included. These lists 
would be more useful if page references were given. Lists of the writers 
and receivers of the communications, giving positions occupied by the 
persons named, are also provided. Adequate indexes are supplied, and 
it is evident that great care has been taken to render the material easily 
available for scholars interested in the history of the province of Louisi- 
ana. Perfection has, of course, not been attained, but the workmanship 
is excellent and deserves commendation. Tuomas P. ABERNETHY 
Annals of Southwest Virginia: 1769-1800. By Lewis Preston Summers. 

(Abingdon, Va.: Lewis Preston Summers, 1929. ix-+-1757 pp. Illus- 
trations and maps. $8.) 

In 1903 Mr. L. P. Summers brought out his History of Southwest 
Virginia. It speedily won recognition for itself and established the repu- 
tation of its author as a history worker. Now after a quarter of a cen- 
tury, Mr. Summers, with a widened conception of his task, returns to 
the field with the Annals. The Annals differs from the earlier History in 
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‘mportant respects. In the first place it is a source book, a compila- 


tion of county records, and not a narrative; in the second place, it deals 
with the region west of the New River, but with all that 


Prely 
n west of the Blue Ridge and south of the James. 


‘he bulk of the work is made up of the records of five Virginia coun- 

Botetourt, Fincastle, Montgomery, Washington, and Wythe. 
hese records comprise the minutes of the county court, the first sur- 
-s of land, early marriage licenses, briefs of deeds, and briefs of wills. 


e records are incomplete in some instances, the author explains, ow- 
to destruction by fire during the Civil War. To these official records 


1uthor has prefixed the journals of the first three explorers to 
‘averse southwest Virginia: those of the Batts-Fallam expedition to the 
New River in 1671; of Dr. Thomas Walker to Kentucky in 1749-50; and 
* Christopher Gist to Kentucky in 1750. In appendices are given a 
{§-nage list of Revolutionary soldiers from southwest Virginia, Bickley’s 
History of Tazewell County,’’ and a memoir of Welburn Waters by 
Charles B. Coale. The last two are included because they constitute 
he early history, so far as preserved of this section of Virginia.’’ 
The three journals which Mr. Summers here reprints are pertinent to 
his subject and they are of perennial interest, but they were already 
essible in other places. The ‘‘ History of Tazewell County’’ and ‘‘ Wel- 
rn Waters,’’ it is the opinion of the reviewer, are of very restricted 
alue. The importance of the Annals lies in the county records it con- 
tains, and they make up more than three-fourths of the book. Taking it 
for granted (as we are quite justified in doing) that these records have 
been faithfully and accurately transcribed, the value of a book of this 
nd is the value of the records themselves. Not all material is valuable 
that is original, nor are all sources valuable just because they are pri- 
mary. But in the case of the records of southwest Virginia there can be 
t one opinion. This region was the nursery of western history. Out of 
t came the men who fought Dunmore’s War, and the men who settled 
and held Kentucky. It supplied the strength for Clark to conquer the 
Illinois country. It transplanted its institutions into the Northwest 
Territory and furnished the leaders who controlled and directed the 
West for a generation after the Revolution. A history of southwest 
Virginia, then, is not merely a local history, it is the foundation for the 
history of the west. In these homely annals we find imbedded the strug- 
gle of the frontier against its economic environment, the political forms 
ind practices of a frontier people, and innumerable illustrations of their 
social and moral aspirations and shortcomings. To the extent that these 
records have been inaccessible, western history writing has been crippled ; 
making them accessible Mr. Summers has put us all in his debt. 
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There are three large-scale maps in the book. One is of Botetour 
County drawn in 1821 by John Wood, and the other two of sections of 
southwest Virginia. They aid materially in interpreting the records, as 
do the many illustrations which the book contains. There is an index of 
more than one hundred pages. 


R. S. Correrm, 


The Intendant System in Spanish America. By Lillian Estelle Fisher, 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1929. 385 pp. $5.) 

This volume is a record of the last great effort of Spain to adapt her 
political organization to the exigencies of her colonial empire. The im- 
perialistie paternalism of Charles III which led him and his energetic 
ministers to attempt the resuscitation of a declining empire and to beat 
off portentious rivals placed him among the few Spanish sovereigns, like 
Ferdinand I and Philip II, whose statesmanship lent prestige to the 
throne they occupied. The infiltration of progressive ideas, the ever- 
increasing detachment of Spanish-Americans from Spain, the smuggling 
and accompanying evils of an antiquated commercial system of repres. 


sion and monopoly — rendered acute by the impatience of Russia and 
England — tended to neutralize the sixteenth-century glory of Spain, 


and occasioned the last northward thrust of her frontier which coiled up 
only at Nootka Sound. In a system where neither viceroy, corregidor, 
nor visitador could insure exacting compliance with laws designed to 
protect the Spanish government, the alternative was to follow up every 
visitador with still another, a vicious possibility which resembled the 
spy and sub-spy system made famous by the German intelligence service 
in the World War. Spain’s ready acceptance of the foreign and desper- 
rate intendancy is, therefore, very explicable. Such is the beginning of 
the story Miss Fisher has to tell. 

In scholarship this study is the natural and welcome sequence to cer- 
tain researches in the University of California, especially Herbert In- 
gram Priestley’s José de Galvez, Visitor-General of New Spain, Sister 
Mary Austin’s The Reforms of Charles the Third in New Spain in the 
Light of the Pacte de Famille, and Miss Fisher’s own Viceregal Admin- 
istration in the Spanish Colonies. Although involving much work, no 
doubt, this book is rather an elaborate editing of the ordinance establish- 
ing the intendaney in New Spain (and in all Spanish America so far as 
conditions would allow), an example which is embellished and amplified 
to become The Intendant System in Spanish America. Of the 385 pages 
the first ninety-six are devoted to a discussion of the intendancy. 


Wherever the Cuban intendancy is mentioned the implication is clear 
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that it was intended as a precursor. For example, ‘‘The new system was 
first employed in Havana in 1764, no doubt as a kind of experiment, the 
Spanish Ordinance of 1749 being taken as a model’’ 


p. 9). ‘‘Among 
; [Charles III’s] reforms was the intendant system, which had its first 
eriment in Havana. It proved to be successful there, and later the 
yvisitor-general, José de Galvez, was sent to introduce the system into 
New Spain’’ (p. 32). Writing of the Cuban intendancy, Professor Wil- 
am Whatley Pierson Jr., has this to say: ‘‘Its success and on the 
ole, despite its cumbersomeness and its evident inefficiencies, it must 
. regarded as such — was not considered as an argument for the sys- 
The absence of the Indians, the relatively limited jurisdiction of 

. intendants, and their disproportionate concern with trade and inter- 
tional interests made for a system that was different from the conti- 


4 | 
ner 


ital intendancies.’’? This Cuban intendancy, despite its amplifica- 


tions and the comprehensiveness of the Ordinanza of New Spain, was 
distinct from those on the mainland. It seems that in the preparation of 
general work on the intendant system, Professor Pierson’s very 
rough and illuminating monograph should at least have been con- 
sulted. Yet there appears no mention of it in the Bibliography and no 
trace of its thesis in the interpretation. Ramon de la Sagra’s Historia 
onomica estadistica y politica de la isla de Cuba would have given 
seful information. A short preliminary view of the nature of the 
European intendancy, such as could be gleaned from Professor Allen 
Johnson’s Intendant under Louis XIV, would have placed this subject 
better perspective for those unaquainted with Hispanic-American 
history. Likewise a fuller treatment of the introduction of the alleged 
Bourbon intendanecy into Spain and its vicissitudes there would have 
served to clear up the predilections of men like Bernard Ward, José 
Campillo y Cosio, and José de Galvez for the system as well as to round 
it the story in the light of an adequate background. 


Perhaps these contradictory views are not fundamental and the exelu- 
‘ion of Professor Pierson’s monograph not serious. The translation is 
! and carefully done. The English text is greatly improved by the 
ise Of brackets for words needed to elucidate obscure passages. This 
olume should find a place on the shelves of scholars interested in His- 
panic America, especially those who want new light on what they insist 


ipon ealling the period of ‘*decline’’ or ‘‘decay’’ in the Spanish empire. 


Joun TATE LANNING 
1**The Establishment and Functioning of the Intendencia of Cuba,’’ 
Sprunt Historical Studies, XI1X., No. 2, pp. 74-133. 


James 
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The Life of Miranda. By William Spence Robertson. (Chapel Hill. 
University of North Carolina Press, 1929. Vol. I, xviii+327 pp, 
Vol. II, x+306 pp. Illustrations. $10.) 

We have in this work the first full-length portrait in the English lan. 
guage of any of the great figures of the wars of independence in His. 
panic America. Indeed, these two volumes constitute the only biography 
of Francisco de Miranda on a scale worthy of the subject that exists in 
any language. Professor Robertson, with their publication, completes a 
task begun almost thirty years ago. The fruit of his early labors ap- 
peared in 1907 in a fine essay. Fortunately, in 1922, the collection of 
Miranda’s personal Mss. which had eluded his first dragnet were brought 
to light in England, and made possible a new and authoritative account 
of the father of South American independence. Turning aside from the 
historical interests of the intervening years, Professor Robertson con- 
ducted a fresh search through the archives of England, France, and 
Spain to supplement his rich find. A visit to Venezuela, in the interval, 
had enabled him to glean an abundant harvest of materials from archives 
and libraries there. We have here then, no hasty modern biography 
written on the run to gratify a passing public fancy, but rather the 
sound product of scholarly research from the pen of a recognized au- 
thority in this field of American history. 

Francisco de Miranda ‘‘took part in three great political movements of 
his age: the struggle for the independence of the United States, the 
French Revolution, and the emancipation of South Amerieca.’’ Avoid- 
ing the trivial, and the picturesque for its own sake, Professor Robertson, 
has made full use of his materials to bring out the intensely dramatic 
character of Miranda’s life. ‘‘ Precursor, Knight-Errant, and Promoter 
of Spanish-American liberty,’’ he probably knew more men of eminence 
than any other man of his period and was beyond doubt the most widely 
traveled, cultured South American of his day. His charm and personal- 
ity won him the high regard of many distinguished contemporaries. 
‘‘General Washington, the dashing Marquis Lafayette, Hayden the 
Composer, the enigmatical autocrat Catherine II, William Pitt, Alexan- 
der Hamilton, the domineering General Dumouriez, Napoleon, Bern- 
ardo Riquelme, later famous as Dictator O’Higgins, the Iron Duke, 
Simon Bolivar, who was destined to become the Liberator of Colombia, 
— these and a host of others were more or less intrigued by Miranda’s 
dynamic personality and fascinating schemes.”’ 

Born in Caracas, Venezuela, in 1750, Miranda entered the Spanish 
army as a young man. After a varied military career, including partici- 
pation in the Spanish phase of the American Revolution, he anticipated 
charges against himself and deserted to go to the United States. He then 
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.ade his famous tour of the seaboard states of the young republic, the 
jginal diary of which Professor Robertson has published. Crossing to 
England under the constant surveillance of Spanish agents anxious to 
offect his arrest, he embarked on the travels that eventually brought him 
/the court of Russia, where he speedily won the protection and favor 
‘the amorous Empress. Adventure then led him to Sweden, Denmark, 
rmany, the Low Countries, Switzerland, and, despite the imminent 
nger of capture, to France. Upon his return to London, Miranda 
initely renounced allegiance to the King of Spain and devoted his 
to persistent efforts to secure the independence of his native land 
th the aid of England, France, or the United States. History affords 
examples of such dogged persistence in the pursuit of an end as 
that of Miranda. The French Revolution engrossed his energies for a 
time and he rose to the rank of general before the defeat and disaffection 
Dumouriez caused his imprisonment and brought him close to the 
ruillotine’s bright death. After long negotiations with England, resulting 
n nothing more than his own living expenses, Miranda turned to the 
United States again and led his ill-fated expedition of 1806 from New 
York to failure on the Venezuelan coast. A lesser man might well have 
given up at this poimt. Miranda, instead, returned to his attempt to 
re British aid. On the point of success, with a British expedition- 
force ready to embark from Cork under Sir Arthur Wellesley for 
South America, Miranda had the bitter disappointment of seeing them 
rn aside for the Iberian peninsula and the war against Napoleon. 
Undaunted, he kept up his work of propaganda in London. 
When the Spanish colonies set up independent governments in oppo- 
tion to King Joseph, it looked as though Miranda would come into his 
ard at last. Called back to Venezuela he assumed an important part 
he establishment of the ‘‘ Earthquake Republic’’ of 1811. The great 
mity of March 26, 1812, when an earthquake wrought untold destrue- 
in the patriot area of Venezuela, ended Miranda’s last venture. 
rayed into the hands of the royalists by Bolivar, he spent the balance 
his days in Spanish dungeons and finally perished miserably in a 
pital in Cadiz from the effects of his long inearceration. 
Professor Robertson does not give himself over to hero worship. He 


picts Miranda as a ‘‘chronie revolutionist’’ in whom the desire ‘‘to 


neite rebellions in Spanish America was... not only a ruling purpose, 


>] 


it was an obsession.’’ He finds Miranda to be neither absolutely a 


te flame of patriotism nor an avaricious mercenary. ‘‘ Francisco de 


Miranda was both filibuster and patriot’’ is his judgment and he ac- 





rds the ‘‘precusor’’ a place of distinction both in the history of his 
country, Venezuela, and in the larger world of international affairs. 
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From the wealth of material at his disposal Professor Robertson brings 
out much that is new concerning Miranda and his role in the liberation 
of Spanish America. Chapter ix, Volume I, for example, by an abundant 
citation from contemporary correspondence ‘‘shows that in 1798 and 
1799 Miranda was in much closer contact with his compatriots than has 
hitherto been supposed.’’ On the much-disputed question of Miranda’s 
connection with the Lautaro Lodge interesting fresh information is pre- 
sented. The discussion of Bolivar’s betrayal of Miranda is both judicia! 
and enlightening. On the side of Miranda’s personal life only a few 
lines coneerning his amours are offered, although it is stated that ‘A 
diligent and unrestricted search through his papers would reveal ma- 
terial for a spicy article on his amorous adventures.’’ The space thus 
saved is given over to a more profitable study of Miranda’s reading and 
to the origin of his political, economic, and social ideas. 

This work, in the opinion of the reviewer, is an important contribu- 
tion. It is a mature, well-written biography of a distinguished figure of 
the wars of independence in America, and should be read widely, par- 
ticularly in the United States. It is handsomely printed and profusely 
illustrated. There is an index and an excellent bibliography. The work 
is documented throughout but not to excess. 

ARTHUR S. AITON 


Correspondence of Andrew Jackson. Edited by John Spencer Bassett. 
(Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1929. Vol. IV, 
xxii+508 pp. $4.) 

With the publication of this volume the Jackson correspondence has 
been brought through the year 1832. It would be quite natural to expect 
Jackson’s correspondence to be more voluminous during his presidency 
than before, and so it is no surprise to find this volume limited to the 
years 1829 to 1832 inclusive, while the whole period of Jackson’s life up 
to that time is covered in the three previous volumes. For the four-year 
period in question, 453 letters and other documents were published, 
while an additional 113 are merely listed as ‘‘ Printed Elsewhere.’’ 

In this volume are published many of the letters which passed between 
President Jackson and Vice-President Calhoun in 1830, which corre- 
spondence was ended by Jackson’s letter of July 19 closing ‘‘this corre- 
spondence forever’’ (p. 163). 

Much of the correspondence which passed between the President and 
his cabinet officers at the time of the dramatic Cabinet break-up of 1831 
also appears here. It is regrettable that Dr. Bassett did not see fit to 
publish in full all the correspondence relating to these two episodes. 
Many of the letters dealing with the two cases are merely listed as 
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‘Printed Elsewhere.’’ What purpose, it may be asked, is served by in- 

rming the searcher that certain letters are available in the United 
States Telegraph, the National Intelligencer, the Globe, Niles’ Register, 
r American State Papers? It is safe to say that the libraries which con- 
tain these sources are much fewer than those which do not. Why not 
publish the complete correspondence so as to make it easily available 
without the necessity of going to what may be a far-off library? 

A disappointing feature, in no way attributable to the editor, is the 
paucity of correspondence dealing with the formation of the Cabinet. 
There are numerous letters, however, dealing with the Eaton affair. In 
this connection it might not be amiss to suggest that it is about time to 
revise the generally accepted accounts of this episode. If any fact 
stands out in regard to Mrs. Eaton it is this, that no definite proof was 
presented to prove immoral relations between her and Eaton before their 
marriage. What right have the historians to accept gossip as proof? 
Further, why should historians belittle Jackson for his defense of Mrs. 
Eaton? It has been repeatedly asserted that the President attempted to 
protect her because the death of his wife a short time before blinded him 
to the alleged true state of affairs, as his mental state would not allow 
him to believe ill of any woman. This view certainly is not borne out by 
the correspondence. It will be recalled, by reference to correspondence 
in Volume III (p. 218), that Jackson, when he went to Washington in 
1823 as a senator, had his headquarters at O’Neal’s Tavern, where he 
had much opportunity to observe Peggy O’Neal Timberlake, the future 


Mrs. Eaton. He reealled her as one who 


‘ 


‘plays on the Piano delight- 

lly, and every Sunday evening entertains her pious mother with sacred 
music.’’ In a letter in the present volume to William B. Lewis, under 
late of September 10, 1829 (p. 72), Jackson relates how Richard K. Call, 
vho shared quarters with him and Eaton, had, in the spring of 1824, 

ide improper advances to Mrs. Timberlake, and had been repulsed 
with a pair of tongs or a shovel. The lady then had informed Jackson of 
the episode, and he had reprimanded Call severely. Call, however, did 
not believe the lady was sincere, and in 1829 was busy spreading scandal 
regarding her, from which course Jackson, through several letters, 
sought to persuade him to desist. It is safe to say that it was Jackson’s 
personal acquaintance with Peggy O’Neal Timberlake Eaton over a per- 
od of years, together with his warm friendship for Eaton, which led him 
so strongly to defend the lady when a part of Washington society was 
attempting to ostracize her. For this defense he deserves the praise 
rather than the sneers of the historians. 

The other letters included in this volume are of great variety, and are 
to and from many different individuals — some prominent in American 
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history, others obscure characters. Scattered through the volume igs , 
correspondence between the President and Anthony Butler relative to th» 
diplomatic efforts of the latter to secure settlement of the boundary be. 
tween the Mexican state of Texas and the United States. There is gon» 
material dealing with the question of the Second Bank of the United 
States, which was brought to a head by Jackson’s veto of the bank re. 
charter bill in 1832. The human side of the President is shown in the 
letters scattered throughout the volume addressed to his adopted son, 
Andrew Jackson Jr., to Andrew J. Donnelson, and to such close persona 
friends as Major Lewis and General John Coffee. 

Some of the letters are of a trivial nature. Many of these are merely 
listed in the ‘‘ Printed Elsewhere’’ columns. It seems to be a custom of 
long standing for people to make gifts to the President. Here we find 
Jackson acknowledging the gifts of a razor strap, engravings of the 
Pope and a Catholic bishop, a hickory cane, a piece of beef, and a box 
made of twenty-four kinds of wood. 

Although before his death Dr. Bassett had completed arrangements 
for the publication of the six volumes of Jackson’s correspondence, he 
had, unfortunately, completed his scholarly introductions for only the 
first three volumes. Therefore, it has been necessary for Dr. J. Franklin 
Jameson to write a brief preface for Volume IV. This is in effect merely 
a review of the volume by Dr. Jameson, and does not take the place of 
the illuminating essays written for the previous three volumes by Dr. 
Bassett. 

A few slight errors have been noted. For instance, Jackson’s letter of 
June 6, 1831 (p. xx) was addressed to Mr. Ingham as ‘‘ Acting Secre- 
tary’’ rather than as Secretary of the Treasury. The date of the letter 
cited at the bottom of p. xxi should be June 12, rather than July 12 
1832. A few letters have been omitted entirely. These may not be ex- 
tremely important but they are just as important as others included. 


Ertk McKINuey ErRIKssoNn 


An Epoch and a Man: Martin Van Buren and his Times. By Denis Til- 
den Lynch. (New York: Horace Liveright, 1929. ix-+-566 pp. Lllus- 
trations. $5.) 


Contrary to the natura] expectation of a reader, this book is not an 
A very large part of it is a somewhat 
heavy, labored narrative, too detailed and too restrained to hold the 
interest of the many ‘‘students’’ of history who devour the works of the 
present-day school of journalistic writers. Van Buren and other politi- 
sal leaders are not treated as all white or all black, but there is a laudable 
effort to present the evidence, whatever its nature, until the end of Jack- 


example of the ‘‘new biography.”’ 
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son’s first term is reached. Before this date, the narrative is burdened 
hy a vast amount of detailed information in regard to local polities in 
New York state. In other respects, this is much the better portion of the 
volume, because of the balance maintained by the author. In the period 
of Jefferson and Madison, however, there are harsh statements inter- 
spersed relative to the Virginia dynasty that are not substantiated. 

After Van Buren became Vice-President, there is a decided change in 
the tone of the book. From this time on, Van Buren is almost the perfect 
statesman, and there is much less of detail. Only seventy of five hun- 
dred forty-five pages are given to Van Buren’s four years in the White 
House. In the latter part of the volume, parties and leaders are wrong 
or right, while the style and method are more nearly that of the journal- 
ist, the result being a more interesting but less valuable treatment of 
both the epoch and the men. The Whig party, Daniel Webster, and 
William H. Seward are found wanting in every respect. The terms 
‘‘slave-power’’ and ‘‘servilocracy’’ appear frequently, carrying one back 
to Hermann von Holst and other writers of a generation ago. Southern 
leaders were plotters and intriguers at almost every turn. 

In regard to the use of party names, the writer is to be highly com- 
mended. Aside from his belief that there was an Anti-Federalist party 
which adopted the name Republican after 1793, he is unusually accurate. 
Many college professors who have written in the field of American his- 
tory could profit by following the rule adopted by Mr. Lynch, never to 
apply a name to a party until the time when it actually came into use by 
contemporaries. The name of Jefferson’s party was Republican, not 
Democratic-Republican nor Democratic. The Whig party did not come 
on the scene until 1834, and the party of Jackson was not known as the 
Democratic party until after the appearance of the Whigs. 

This treatise on Martin Van Buren and his times is based upon the 
study of a large amount of excellent contemporary matter. A great deal 
of use has been made of the manuscript correspondence of Van Buren. 
Unhappily, the author has refrained from citing references, though he 
could easily have done so. The effect upon a writer who has access to an 
abundance of source matter, but who refuses to divulge his authorities, 
except incidentally, is usually bad. Such authors, so it seems, too often 
permit themselves to make assertions that are just as strong when they 
have no evidence as when they have ample proof at hand. There are a 
number of bold declarations in the work under review that ought to be 
backed up by references to authorities. If several of them had to be 
supported or left out entirely, they would be omitted. This is unfor- 
tunate, since there are many sound conclusions, for which the author 
undoubtedly held the evidence in hand. 
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There are a good many errors in the volume. Some examples are: 
Henry M. Johnson for Richard M. Johnson (p. 262); A. F. Donelsoy 
for A. J. Donelson (p. 333); Jackson Day banquet for Jefferson Day 
banquet (p. 338); ‘‘Berrien and Ingham sent excuses for their wives”’ 
(p. 334), whereas Berrien was a widower, whose daughters made the 
trouble for him. In connection with the last-mentioned slip, it should be 
stated that Parton and Bassett are equally in error. John Tyler is classi. 
fied as a ‘‘ Democrat, and a Strict Constructionist’’ (p. 440). In this. 
Mr. Lynch falls into Jine with many American historians. Strict Con. 
structionist, Tyler surely was, but if he was not a Whig in 1839-40, one 
would like to see a definition of a Whig that would exclude him. Madi. 
son is written for Monroe (p. 457), and 1828 for 1825 (p. 478) ; Congress 
instead of the Senate rejected the Texas treaty (p. 493); Clay carried 
‘*but one Southern State’’ in 1844 — Tennessee (p. 494). Concerning 
this statement, it may be explained that the author seems never to in- 
clude certain of the slave-holding states in the South. In connection with 
the election of 1844, New York is assigned ‘‘twenty-six’’ votes in the 
‘Electoral College, where he |Clay| lacked twenty-three votes to win’’ 
(p. 494). The figures should be thirty-six and thirty-three. The analy- 
sis of the electoral vote of 1848 (p. 519) contains errors. 

One of the unsatisfactory features of the book is the failure to keep 
the time of events before the reader. At many points in the narrative, 
only one who takes the time to look up dates in other works can possibly 
know what year is meant, though month and day are furnished fre- 
quently enough. The term sic is inserted in quoted passages with unusual 
frequency. In numerous eases, where it has been used, it could be omitted 
with no danger of misunderstanding on the part of the reader. There 
is so much of value in the work, that the defects should not be unduly 
stressed. In conclusion, it must be said, that, until a better work dealing 
with Van Buren and his times shall appear, this one cannot and should 
not be ignored by students of the period covered. 


Wiuuiam O. LyncH 
Life and Labor in the Old South. By Ulrich Bonnell Phillips. (Boston: 


Little, Brown and Company, 1929. xix+375 pp. Lllustrations and 
maps. $4.) 


The appearance of Professor Phillips’ latest book was greeted with 
eagerness by all students of southern history, not because it had won a 
large cash prize as ‘‘the best unpublished work on American History,”’ 
but because so much was expected of one who enjoys unquestioned pre- 
éminence in his field. The high expectations with which the book was 
awaited prove, on the whole, amply justified; but many other specialists 
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‘» southern history will feel disappointment over certain omissions, 
of which will be indicated later in this review. Specialists, of 
are notoriously hard to please. 


rse, « 


Professor Phillips has here attempted what no one has ventured be- 


| 


re. He has sought to present a continuous picture of the stream of life 
vhich for more than two centuries poured through that diverse group of 
»etions known collectively as ‘‘the South.’’ It is a large theme for a 
relatively small book; and the extent of the project raises at once the 
uestion of how he has handled the problems of proportion, condensa- 
inclusion, and exclusion. Before considering those features it 
should be said that every page bears evidence not only of the author’s 
ntimate and accurate acquaintance with his subject but also of his ob- 
tive though sympathetie attitude in presenting the ways of life of 
southern people. He has blended skillfully the chronological order 
with the topical, but tends rather to follow the latter, for he turns back 
repeatedly to illustrate a point by reference to some colonial instance. 
He has condensed his account, where necessary, with an expert hand, 
it he has enforced every important statement by a wealth of apt quo- 
tation from individuals who are made to speak for others as well as for 
themselves. This device, along with the author’s easy style and never- 
ling humor, imparts a lighter note and a more piquant flavor than is 
usual 
heavy reading, and many persons who ordinarily avoid learned histori- 
volumes have testified to the pleasure they have derived from this 


ly found in solid historical work. As a result the book is never 


The first five chapters, about one-fourth of the volume, are devoted to 
an excellent description of the southern topography, climate, and soil, 
and to charming summaries of the effect of environment upon the settle- 
ment of Virginia, Maryland, the Carolinas, and Georgia, and of the ad- 
vance from the colonial back-country across the mountains into the blue- 
grass of Kentucky and Tennessee and on into Missouri. The next ten 
chapters, the heart of the book, comprising more than two hundred and 
thirty pages, describes the development of the plantation regions, their 
mode of life, and their problems, the handling of the great staple crops, 
the economie and social aspects of slavery, and typical planters of Vir- 
ginia, the Southeast and the Southwest, and their overseers. In these 
chapters, as was to be expected, Phillips has drawn heavily upon ma- 
terial used in his earlier books, especially his American Negro Slavery, 
but he has also produced new evidence. One chapter is then given to a 
description of southern homes of ail classes and conditions. The last two 
chapters describe the characteristics, respectively, of ‘‘the plain people’’ 
and “‘the gentry.’’ In addition to more than forty photographs, chiefly 
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of southern houses, there are three plantation maps, a graph of slaye 
prices, and a general economic map which shows the distribution of 
staple crops and the lines of transportation by river and railway in 1860, 

It will be seen that Phillips has limited himself almost wholly to wha 
has long been his major interest, southern agriculture and agriculturg| 
society — especially the plantations and plantation economy, the masters, 
and the negro slaves. Since the next volume promised is to be restricted 
to ‘‘the course of public policy,’’ one might reasonably have expected iy 
the present one a more comprehensive treatment of all the important 
developments in the economic as well as the social life of the old South, 
But there is practically nothing about such industries as mining, lun. 
bering, manufacturing, and milling, the decline of the import trade. 
or the ambitious schemes behind the building of railways. The spread of 
railways in the eastern cotton belt he has described in an earlier work, 
but surely the subject deserves more space than the two pages (146-48), 
however excellent the summary, which he has allotted to it here. Plant. 
ers, farmers, overseers, or slaves appear on nearly every page; but the 
manufacturers, iron-masters, merchants, railway builders, factors, bank- 
ers, and educational leaders, who were familiar to their planter con- 
temporaries, are omitted. It is hardly a measure of their importance to 
give to the six million non-slave holders, comprising three-fourths of the 
white population, only one short chapter of fifteen pages. 

Probably every investigator in the field of southern history has several 
questions to which he hoped Professor Phillips would suggest an answer. 
Was slavery over a long period economically profitable? Were the small 
farmers really oppressed by the institution of slavery, especially those 
outside the denser plantation regions? Barring the cataclysm of the war, 
what does the evidence show as to the probable future of the institution! 
What had been accomplished by the movement for agricultural reform 
in the eastern cotton belt by the end of the eighteen-fifties? To what 
extent, if at all, had southern agriculture been affected before 1860 by 
the increasing financial power of the East? It is regrettable that he 
nowhere gives explicit answer to any of these queries, for if anyone 
could answer with authority, it should be Phillips. A reviewer must not 
be too persistent with his questions, but one more may be ventured. Is 
it not time we were arriving at some fairly workable synthesis of the 
South as a whole just before the catastrophe of the sixties? Perhaps it 
doesn’t matter; but there are some who hope that in the next volume, 
even though it is to be concerned primarily with polities, there will be 
room for a broader synthesis. 





Notwithstanding the qualifications here suggested, there can be no 
question of the value of this delightful and illuminating book. It will 
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not only be a boon to teachers and their students in college courses in 


couthern history, but it will give lasting pleasure as well as a better un- 
iorstanding of the old South to a wide circle of non-professional readers. 


CHARLES W. RAMSDELI 


The Kingdom of Saint James: A Narrative of the Mormons. By Milo M. 
Quaife. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930. 284 pp. Illus- 
trations. $4.) 

History usually is remembered for its dramatic moments. All else is 
forgotten. Historians, no matter how academic they try to be, take great 
joy in glamorous and colorful interludes. Yet there occurred in the 
heart of the American republic, at the middle of the nineteenth century, 
an affair so fantastic that it might have been lifted bodily from one of 
the least plausible melodramas of the period; and that affair, until this 
moment, has not been recorded. 

Now comes Dr. Milo M. Quaife, editor of the Burton Historical Collee- 
tion of the Detroit Publie Library, with the belated story of the King- 
dom of Saint James, in which he presents one of the strangest figures of 
American history, in a setting as astounding as the man himself. The 
subject is James Jesse Strang, prophet, priest, politician, editor, author, 
prohibitionist, justice of the peace, lawmaker, polygamist, dress reformer, 
conspirator, knave, and king. For sheer impudence, few Americans have 
surpassed him. As a boy of nineteen, in Scipio, Cayuga County, N. Y., 
he made the discovery that, ‘‘I am eager and mankind is frail,’’ and de- 
cided forthwith that, ‘‘I shall act upon it for time to come for my own 
benefit.’ The story of the Kingdom of Saint James is the history of 
that youthful decision and its effect upon the lives of several thousands 

persons. Building upon his discovery of human frailty, Strang be- 
came a supreme opportunist. And like most opportunists, he attracted 
two classes of people, a handful of men as knavish as he but not so clever, 
and a great mass of deluded, but honest, followers. 

There is a note of tragedy throughout the book, the tragedy of this 
helpless, suffering people, blindly trusting their prophet, bearing im- 
mense hardships that his vanity might be satisfied. Their misery, their 
meekness, their search for truth where truth was not is an epic story, 
which at times overshadows the intrigues of their leader. It is the saga 
of a great faith. 

Strang, grown to manhood, had taught school, served as a village 
postmaster, and practised law. It was in Burlington, Wis., where he had 
hung out his legal shingle, that opportunity knocked vigorously upon 
his door. The day was June 27, 1844. Joseph Smith, founder of the 
Mormon church, and his brother Hyrum, on that date were murdered 
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by the mob at Carthage jail. Strang recently had accepted Mormonism 
and Smith, impressed by his bearing and his eloquence, entrusted to him 
the planting of a “‘stake of Zion’”’ in Wisconsin. Smith died, leaving no 
authorized successor, and half a dozen men rose to claim the mantle of 
the prophet. While they argued, harangued, quoted canon law and Holy 
Writ and the statutes of the commonwealth, Strang grasped his first 
great opportunity. He went before the faithful bearing a letter, with 
the signature of Joseph Smith appended, naming him as successor to the 
insecure prophetic seat. That this epistle was a forgery there seems no 
doubt, but Dr. Quaife, careful chronicler that he is, hesitates to brand it 
positively, without absolute proof. So he presents both sides of the 
story, as he does through all the tangled tale of the Kingdom. It is the 
opinion of this reviewer that he has even leaned backward in his effort 
to be impartial. 

Strang, however, had no such scruples. The other candidates for the 
leadership shouted, ‘‘fraud,’’ so Strang made assurance doubly sure. 
While they relied upon hearsay, he sought angelic proof. He had a talk 
with the Angel of the Lord one night, and when the heavenly visitor 
assured him that he was right, a large number of citizens solemnly ac- 
cepted his word. 

The story moves rapidly. From Wisconsin, after many tribulations, 
Strang led his converts to Beaver Island, in northern Lake Michigan, 
and on July 8, 1850, again with the aid of Divine guidance, he there set 
up his kingdom. He soon became involved in disputes with unbelievers, 
mostly Irish fishermen. In this portion of the book the author again has 
suffered from conflicting evidence. Both Strang and his opponents left 
a large amount of contradictory testimony. Each accused the other of 
every violent crime and petty misdemeanor on the statutes. Dr. Quaife 
has gone through this mass of evidence, sorting it, setting claim against 
claim, until the reader decides that half a dozen hangings on both sides 
would have been in order. 

3ut while the king ruled on his island, he was presenting one of the 
most artistic performances of fence-straddling on record. He was not 
strong enough openly to defy the federal government. Acclaimed by his 
people as their sovereign, he issued edicts from ‘‘The Royal Press,’’ and 
at the same time went throngh the forms of legal elections, under the 
laws of Michigan. He was named justice of the peace, township super- 
visor, president of the board of health, and later representative from his 
district at Lansing. Death halted his plan to run for Congress. 

His five wives bore him fourteen children. He established the first 
newspaper in northern Michigan, and his Book of the Law of the Lord 
could be read with profit by many students of civies and political science. 
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He enforced forest conservation; harnessed waterpower; pushed prohi- 
hition down the dry throats of a large colony of belligerent Irishmen; 
planned publie parks; and battled with his unbelieving neighbors, in- 
eluding one who rejoiced in the name of Mr. Praiseworthy Bower. 

But the end approached. Tragedy, violence, and immense suffering 
are the final chapter. Strang, like the prophet he succeeded, was mur- 
dered, and unbelievers celebrated the fall of the Kingdom with a brutal 
orgy. 

Dr. Quaife’s book is sober, scholarly, absorbing. It required persever- 
ance on the part of the author and a deep devotion to the virtue of ac- 
curacy, to search out all the conflicting testimony, to weigh it thought- 
fully, and present it without bias as he has done. The Kingdom of 
Saint James is the result of years of studious effort. It is packed with 
facts and documentary evidence. It covers thoroughly this strange and 
almost unknown incident of American history. It paints a vivid, realis- 
tie picture of the island kingdom and its grotesque king. And what a 
talking movie it would make! 

Karu W. Derzer 


Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Years: 1827-1927. By Harriet Connor 
Brown. (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1929. xx+-369 pp. 
Illustrations. $3.) 

According to recent publishers’ statistics, biography is rivaled chiefly 
by fiction in popular favor; its increase in output has been more spec- 
tacular than the increase in the production of novels; magazines devoted 
to popular biographies are jostling on the news-stand Ghost Stories, 
Ranch and Rodeo, Detective Masterpieces, and the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

Of course this enormous gain with the mass of readers has been largely 
due to the more harmful methods of the New Biography — the baring 
of skeletons in closets, either real or imaginary; the dragging down of 
heroes from pedestals; the stressing of sinister psycho-analytical motifs; 
the injection of the sex interest; in brief, a jazzing up of the past to 
satisfy the more sordid tastes of the present. In part, however, this in- 
crease in biographical writing may be inscribed to the quickening inter- 
est in social history, a form that finds value not only in the careers of 
the great political and military leaders but in the customs, activities, 
modes of thought, and ideals of the hitherto-uninterpreted masses, the 
common man, woman, and child. 

It is preéminently in this latter respect that Grandmother Brown’s 
Hundred Years excels. One of the heroic ‘‘ Mothers of the West,’’ who, 
married in her teens, reared a large family and carried on the back- 
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breaking labor of cultivating the prairie, Grandmother Brown in the 
first half of her life symbolizes the lot of many a pioneer woman. For. 
tunate above most, however, she lived to see her frontier farm become 
part of a prosperous state, in which an agricultural college helped the 
farmer ; to find her tasks in her later years lightened by the labor-saving 
and comfort-giving devices of modern industry; to revisit her girlhood 
home and to see the wonder-spots of the East by rail and motor; to find 
her own reminiscences recorded as historical source material. 

Like Susan Glaspell in The Road to the Temple, the present biograph- 
er, Harriet Connor Brown, points with pride to the colonial and Revolu- 
tionary ancestors of our Middle-Western pioneers. The Athens of 
Grandmother Brown’s Ohio girlhood, however, had passed the pioneer 
stage. She lived in an imposing two-story structure in grounds a block 
square ; the university was under the administration of the able minister, 
William H. MeGuffey of text-book fame; the little girl’s own grand- 
mother taught children spelling, reading, writing, sewing, knitting, and 
manners. There is information, however, in the domestic details — 
cooking in the big oven and open fireplace, which, surprisingly enough, 
Grandmother Brown did not consider inconvenient; in the use of rose 
blankets to catch fleas; in the descriptions of children’s costumes, of 
household duties, of neighborhood merrymakings. After her marriage 
while Dan’l, her husband, managed his store and made exciting trips 
south to sell produce and wearisome ones east to buy goods, she cooked 
and washed for four hearty men, bore and cared for her four little 
Buckeyes. 

Although the store business was profitable, Dan’l got the western fever 
after the gold rush of 49, and Grandmother Brown was willing to go 
any place where the family might better its fortunes. Nevertheless, al- 
though she lived on it fourteen years, she was never reconciled to the 
Iowa farm which they purchased. ‘‘The drudgery was unending. The 
isolation was worse.’’ To keep from sliding backwards in matters of 
religious observance and personal neatness was a constant struggle. 
Smallness of means was responsible, for, ‘‘besides the everyday routine 
of cooking, cleaning, washing, ironing, and baby tending,’’ the house- 
wife attended to the chickens, eggs, and butter, making lard, sewing for 
all members of the family, knitting, candle dipping, caring for the sick, 
even making a tiny casket for a brother’s baby. No wonder Grandmother 
3rown declared, ‘‘Such a way of living is hard, hard, Harp.’’ 

All were glad to leave the farm for Fort Madison, a town in 1870 ‘‘of 
perhaps five thousand people, with about forty saloons and no plumb- 
ing.’’ The Brown’s lot was a pleasant one, with many birds and flowers, 
but even here Grandmother Brown’s life was one of semi-disappoint- 
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ment. Only when after all their ‘“‘tug and strain Dan’l and she were 
left alone in the old house,’’? when the children began caring for them 
instead of being cared for, could she enjoy the fruits of her labor. Her 
hundredth birthday was a matter not only for family but for community 
rejoicing. But the passing of her oldest son and other family sorrows, 
her fear of becoming a burden to others, the feeling that her work on 
earth was finished, all weakened the will to live, and on January 8, 1929, 
‘‘eontentedly weary of life,’’ Grandmother Brown fell into her last 
sleep. 

‘It was the imprint of such characters as your mother upon the peo- 
ple of the early West that has made for the establishment there of a 
creat civilization. With her passing there is broken one of the last per- 
sonal links between the heroic past in the West and the present day of 
fine fulfillment and continued promise,’’ Vice-President Dawes wrote in 
his message of condolence. It is in the tribute to the endurance and 
vision of the pioneer women, the wise and resourceful and much-endur- 
ing mothers of America, that this biography has its chief value. The 
sympathetic portrayal of the central character by her daughter-in-law, 
becomes symbolically a portrayal of the other unsung women of the 
epoch. 

There are some other minor values for the historian — thumbnail 
sketches by contemporaries of the early movement for temperance, the 
feeling against slavery, the complicated method of merchandising, the 
early farm machinery, the sufferings of the soldiers in the Civil War; 
Dan’l Brown’s feeling that he was doing ‘‘his children a service by fore- 
ing them to stand on their own feet at an early age,’’ the persistence of 
his faith in ‘‘the pioneering, self-made man. . . the typical American 
of that time.’’ Nevertheless the reader feels that from a $5,000 prize 
biography he might expect a rather more thorough digesting of the 
historical sources with which Grandmother Brown’s narrative is supple- 
mented, a rather more careful seeking-out and testing of these same 
sources. In the comments on Manasseh Cutler and the Ohio Company, 
for instance, no knowledge is shown of Professor A. B. Hulbert’s fine 
work, and a number of unsound and too-sweeping statements are made. 
The entire first section on the early days in the Ohio Valley is disap- 
pointing to the present reviewer in the meagerness and commonplace- 
ness of the sources used and in the author’s failure to vitalize them. 

The book lacks, too, the poetic quality, the epic sweep of Hamlin Gar- 
land’s Son of the Middle Border. In part this is due, no doubt, to the 
effort to give the narrative the homely nature of Grandmother Brown’s 
own speech — an effort, by the way, not wholly devoid of artificiality. 
In part it is due, also, to the fact that this is not a narrative of the ad- 
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venturous westward march to the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 
but a more sedate chronicle of the days of settlement. Anyone, however, 
who contrasts Hamlin Garland’s description of the breaking season with 
Charlie’s account of the bumble-bees in the newly broken ground, or who 
compares this book with Margaret Lynn’s A Stepdaughter of the Prairi¢ 
will feel that the author might have done more handsomely by the 
flowering meadows of the Middle West. Dororuy ANNE Donpore 
Lincoln and His Wife’s Home Town. By William H. Townsend. (In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1929. viii+-402 pp. LIllustra- 
tions. $5.) 

Mr. Townsend has written an interesting and readable book which will 
bring a great deal of pleasure to the general reader. For the historian, 
however, it belongs to the so-called ‘‘popular’’ histories and biographies 
with which the market is at present glutted. It adds not only little that 
is new to the life, but nothing that is novel to the career of Lincoln, and 
it is quite inadequate as a history of Lexington, Kentucky. It would 
appear like an attempt to sell the book by exploiting a hazy connection 
of a great man with a town whose history taken by itself and done in a 
really historical manner would have been quite worth while. And Mr. 
Townsend could have done the latter, for he is thoroughly conversant 
with the materials he uses, and he writes in an agreeable, entertaining, 
and sympathetic way of both men and affairs. The thesis of the book is 
that it was Lincoln’s association with Lexington and with its citizens 
which to a considerable degree shaped his attitude toward the slavery 
question. Modern psychologists have rather well convinced most of us 
that one’s trends in thought and points of view are so well fixed in early 
youth that all one’s acquisitions later relate themselves to these first 
grooves, and one’s opinions are determined in large measure by them. 
The Knob Creek (Kentucky) school was probably as Senator Beveridge 
says, a real factor in forming Lincoln’s character; but as Kentucky was 
left behind when the Lincoln family moved to Indiana in 1816, (the 
future President of the United States was then seven years old), and as 
his first visit to Lexington was in 1847, (when he was thirty-eight), the 
influence of Mary Todd Lincoln’s ‘‘home town’’ was certainly negligi- 
ble so far as her husband was concerned. It does not convince an his- 
torical student to read that ‘‘ Lincoln must have seen’’ this, or ‘‘ probably 
was aware of’’ that, or ‘‘more than likely heard’’ — as Mr. Townsend 
frequently, to prove his thesis, asserts. A good history of a town like 
Lexington, with real distinction in its century and a half of existence, 
would be a task to which Mr. Townsend with his gifts for style and 
arrangement, might well address himself in the interests of both history 


and biography. Lois K. M. RosENBERRY 
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Stretchers, the Story of a Hospital Unit. By Frederick A. Pottle. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1929. xvi+366 pp. Illustrations. 
$3.) 

This book is a description of life in an American evacuation unit on 
the Western Front during the closing months of the World War. It is 
a layman’s picture of the surgical treatment afforded the wounded as 
they came direct from action. 

The generation whose unpleasant task it has been to bear the brunt 
of the late war had the misfortune to spring from, and be educated by, a 
Victorian parentage. The Victorian era is now, to many of us, synony- 
mous with moth balls, plush, good manners, and romantic literature. 
In a post-war age of frankness and bad manners the elegance of the 
Victorian era is apt to be regretted, but elegance can only be achieved, 
individually, by an indecent amount of money, or generally, by a social 
agreement to disregard the messiness of life. The messiness of life, how- 
ever, has a proclivity to persist. Thus it occurred that, while the Vic- 
torians swept the dirt under the carpet and preserved their elegance, 
the following generation were forced to clean up the house before they 
could live in it. 

To a generation brought up on Walter Scott and ‘‘The Charge of the 
Light Brigade,’’ war seemed not at all abhorrent. In 1914 the youth of 
the world stood ready and eager for war. Every high-spirited lad of 
that doomed generation pictured himself a hero on horseback. As they 
watched the tremendous drama of 1914, they were momentarily stunned 
by the overwhelming magnitude of the event and awed by its impene- 
trable consequences, but the general reaction of youth was exhilaration. 
The great adventure was, after all, to be theirs. Later, when they found 
themselves irretrievably enmeshed in the incredible harshness and misery 
of actual warfare, their illusions vanished and they felt themselves some- 
how deceived and betrayed. The war books of today are an attempt, 
whether consciously or unconsciously to give voice to this sense of be- 
trayal. 

During the war there was no adequate literature dealing with it. The 
romantie style proved hopelessly inadequate and the starkest realism 
paled before the lengthening casualty lists. The cataclysm was too vast 
and too near. Literature requires perspective. 

It is apparent from the publishers’ lists of the past year that this per- 
spective is now being achieved. Laskov and Remarque have pictured the 
war for us in terms of naked horror. War, however, is as many-sided 
aS civilization itself, and, as is proper, other phases are securing more 
attention. 

As Stretchers does not deal with the combatant side of warfare it must 
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lack that purely popular appeal which attaches to All Quiet on the 
Western Front and others of this more sensational nature, but it wil] 
find a permanent place in the solid literature of the war which, in ql] 
probability, will be denied the others. It has, too, the added appeal of 
being an intelligent and dispassionate account of actual experience. 

The late war partook more of a levée en masse than any since the 
French Revolution. It was a mobilization of nations. As a result the 
prospective reader has, in many cases, seen some form of military life. 
To him much of the opening chapters of Stretchers dealing with enlist- 
ment and transportation must seem trivial. On the other hand, as the 
book is destined to take a place in the permanent literature of the war, it 
will be read by sequent generations to whom these things will not be so 
familiar and to whom they must be explained. The entity of the work, 
too, as the author states, makes necessary the inclusion of these details. 

The chapters dealing with the work of the evacuation unit in action 
are quite excellent. Throughout the book the author displays a keenness 
of perception, a clearness of thought, and a flare for description which 
hold attention and arouse admiration. Mr. Pottle has done for the 
evacuation unit what Sir Phillip Gibbs did, in particular instances, for 
the combatant troops. 

We must ever be indebted to one who can, by competent observation 
and dispassionate narrative, convey to us and to succeeding generations 
a true account of the work of those who undertook and executed the 
complicated and exacting task of conducting the war. It is beyond the 
capacity of any one man to achieve a complete and satisfactory descrip- 
tion of the war as a whole. It must be undertaken in small and compara- 
tively limited sections and, while we cannot hope to find an historian in 
every unit, Mr. Pottle has covered one of these for us in a most admirable 
manner. 

Stretchers is written by an observant, intelligent, and high-spirited 
young man who, acting under the stimulus of his generation and his en 
vironment, thrust himself into the war machine. It is an account of his 
reactions to that machine and what it did to him and to others about 
him. It happened that his own particular part of that machine was an 
evacuation hospital — a part little known even to those who passed 
through it, but to whom its existence and proper functioning so often 
meant the difference between life and death. It was a small cog in a 
vast machine, almost unknown to a world absorbed in more dramatic 
phases of the great disaster, but vital to its proper functioning, and still 
more vital to shattered limbs and mangled bodies. 

Stretchers deserves attention from all students of the World War. It 
is authentic, graphic, and interesting. Because of this it is another in- 
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dictment of war and of those who either by their action or inaction ren- 

der wars possible. Grorce E. Suortr 

The Pageant of America, A Pictorial History of the United States. Vol. 
XIV, The American Stage. By Oral Sumner Coad and Edwin Mims 
Jr. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929. 362 pp. Illustra- 
tions. ) 

This volume forms part of a pageant, and is most notable for the 1,027 
illustrations in its 342 pages of text. The most interesting of these are 
portraits of playwrights, managers, and actors, many of them of actors 
in distinetive réles. The reproductions of play-bills and advertisements 
may grow monotonous to a person who has not a collector’s interests. 
The views of theaters, exteriors and interiors, and of complex stage 
scenes are often on too small a seale to be particularly effective. 

The writers of the accompanying text, Mr. Coad and Mr. Mims, are 
scholars, but this work can add nothing to their scholarly reputation, 
since its plan and seope are such that they have not been able to produce 
an effective popular narrative. The arrangement is partly chronological, 
partly geographical, partly personal. Representative chapter headings 
are 1, ‘‘Our Infant Stage’’; III, ‘‘The First Park Theater’’; VII, ‘‘The 
Western Cireuit’’; IX, ‘‘ Edwin Booth and Contemporaries’’; XI, ‘‘The 
Star Makers’’; XIII, ‘‘The New Stagecraft.’’ 

The earlier sections include material but slightly connected with the 
stage, such as Brackenridge’s ‘‘ Rising Glory of America,’’ a dialogue 
written to be spoken without action at a college commencement, and Mrs. 
Warren’s political satires in dramatic form. Even in later chapters 
Barnum’s eireus and other activities of the great showman are given a 
place. There are some unexpected omissions. The name of Mr. Ben 
Greet does not appear in the Index — though it is mentioned incidentally 
on p. 323 — and nothing is said of the performances which he and his 
imitators presented at colleges and elsewhere in the early twentieth 
century, and which in their use of slight scenery and simplicity of act- 
ing were not without a considerable influence. 

Each chapter opens with two pages of summary discussion, but most of 
the letter-press consists of notes to accompany the pictures, and these 
are not so arranged as to give a coherent narrative. In the chapter en- 
titled ‘‘The First Park Theater’’ the headings on pp. 66-67 are ‘‘The 
First Professional Manager,’’ ‘‘The Poes,’’ ‘‘The Richmond Fire,’’ 
‘Home, Sweet Home’’ (a sketch of John Howard Payne). Much of this 
has little to do with the Park Theater — the fire at Richmond, has noth- 
ing. On pp. 198-99 the headings are ‘‘ Arch Street Theater’’ (Philadel- 
phia), ‘‘Another Opera House for New York,’’ ‘‘A Great Lover’’ 
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(Gwiseppi Mario, with an incidental introduction of Grisi), ‘‘ ‘Wal. 
lack’s.’’’ Many of these paragraphs have a perfunctory character that 
may be shown by a brief example: ‘‘ Another actress of outstanding 
merit was Mrs. Whitlock, sister of the famous Mrs. Siddons, whom she 
is said to have resembled and imitated. She had been a favorite at the 
Haymarket, and as a tragic actress in America she repeated her success, 
.Her work was said to be notable for the absence of ‘theatrical impos. 
ture,’ and for the presence of an educated mind and discriminating 
taste.’’ Like most compilers of such items, the authors have not been 
able to withstand the temptation to vary monotony by the use of extray- 
agances, a device which itself soon becomes monotonous. For example, 
‘*has never been equalled in a stock company at any other period in the 
history of the New York Stage’’ (p. 83) ; ‘‘her voice ‘which, for plain- 
tive tenderness and thrilling expression, we have never known equalled’ ”’ 
(p. 84); ‘‘the most famous actress manager of the United States’’ (p 
97) ; ‘‘She enjoyed an almost unprecedented suecess’’ (p. 99) ; ‘‘made 
an indelible impression on all who saw her’’ (p. 108). Some of these 
phrases are the authors’ own, and some are credited to the effusive Ire- 
land, who seems especially to be relied upon; but such intense statements 
occur on almost every page. Besides Ireland the chief sources seem to 
have been the well-known older writers on the American theater, such as 
Dunlap, Seilhamer, and Winter. There is a little tendency to sweeping 
generalization. For example, the statement on p. 98, ‘‘The vogue of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin abroad ended with the Civil War’’ may be defensibi 
by a strict definition of the word ‘‘vogue’’; but it was in the twentieth 
century that the present reviewer saw, within a few weeks of each other, 
bills announcing a performance of Uncle Tom’s Cabin in Oxford, and of 
an Italian version in Rome. 

There is one page of ‘‘ Notes on the Pictures,’’ and the book is indexed, 
but there is no bibliography, and there are no footnotes or other refer- 
ences to sources except where names of writers quoted are introduced in 
the text. The work is, as it doubtless was planned to be, an interesting 
picture-book, but neither the student, nor the reader in search of a con 
nected history of the American theater will find it much more. 


W. B. Cairns 


The Pageant of America, A Pictorial History of the United States. Vol. 
II, The Lure of the Frontier, A Story of Race Conflict. By Ralph 
Henry Gabriel. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929. 327 pp. 
Illustrations.) Vol. XV, Annals of American Sport. By John Allen 
Krout. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929. 360 pp. Illustra 
tions. ) 

The Pageant of America, as the Yale University Press describes its 
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ffteen volumes of picture-books with explanatory text, has come to an 
end. It has rescued the graphic fragments scattered among the sources 
that the historian must use; and no one who has worked the original ma- 
terials ean fail to see that the editor and his impressive panel of coad- 
jutors have made much diligent use of what there is to be had. The 
matters that may be urged in criticism of the volumes are only those that 
are obvious and inherent in the scheme. The points of excellence may 
perhaps call for more of learning and understanding on the part of the 
critic than most of those who handle the volumes of the Pageant will 
possess. 

It is unavoidable, in a work that exists for the sake of its pictures, that 
the text should be scrappy and unbalanced. The volumes must be put 
together for the reader with a movie mind — or perhaps the mind of the 
Sunday supplement. However completely the writer may try to hew to 
the line, the chips will fall where they may. For most of the events of 
our history the authentic sources are written documents. The press 
photographer has only just recently come on the job; the itinerant 
photographer with his clumsy laboratory of wet plates hardly antedates 
the Civil War; the artist with brush and block rarely accompanied the 
men who made the nation and penetrated the wilderness in advance of 
maps that showed the way. We are terribly short of archaeological 
remnants for our pioneer and formative periods. The persons who were 
concerned were simple and with few possessions, and their structures of 
wood too often perished before their makers. It is quite impossible to 
write a balaneed narrative in the field of any of the volumes, and at the 
same time procure pictures of original things that illustrate evenly and 
adequately. There are too many pictorial sources at one period and none 
at all at another. And Professor Gabriel’s associates have wavered be- 
tween a balanced narrative depending upon fanciful modern illustra- 
tions, and a eatch-as-catch-can collection of pictures with captions ex- 
panded into explanatory paragraphs. A group of sentences on a pioneer 
scene, illustrated by a photograph made on the lot in the course of the 
creation of a Yale photo-play, lacks source validity, whatever other in- 
terest it may possess. 

The two volumes bring out the inherent difficulties of the task in 
different ways. The Lure of the Frontier deals with a period and an en- 
vironment in which illustration has been hard to find. There was no 
camera man around when the famous squirrel remarked to Davy 


Crockett, ‘‘Don’t shoot. I’ll come down.’’ But the Annals of American 


Sport is concerned chiefly with the events of the last two generations, 
with sporting editor and press photographer often enough at hand to 
save much of the visual record. 
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Professor Gabriel has himself done the Lure of the Frontier. One 
might, if captious, question his conception of the theme, — for to him it 
is, as his secondary title states, A Story of Race Conflict. There was, 
indeed, race conflict on the frontier, but no fact of frontier development 
stands out more clearly than the unimportance of the Indian obstruction 
along the margins of frontier advance. The tragedy of the native races 
was the by-play, brushed away by the huge reality of agricultural oceu- 
pation, and the erection of social units without number upon the ground 
thus cleared. This side of the story is not fully told here, and would be 
extremely difficult to portray. But the volume reveals a close combing 
of the great collections, an intelligent sense of the necessity for map 
work, and a grateful reliance upon all that the artists have done with 
paint or chisel to portray the romance of the border. Many of the maps 
drawn specially for the Pageant are extremely good. 

Mr. Krout has appropriately dedicated the Annals of American Sport 
to Walter Camp. For nearly the whole of his period he ean draw upon 
the illustrated weeklies, and he has done so with wisdom and imagina- 
tion. He has, moreover, an unusual knowledge of the technique and his- 
tory of games, so that his volume presents the Pageant method at its 
best and is a real contribution to the history of American culture. 

A useful bibliography at the end of this volume provides references 
for all the fifteen volumes of the Pageant. 

° FREDERIC L. Paxson 
Why Is History Rewritten? By Lucey Maynard Salmon. With an Intro- 
duction by Edward P. Cheyney. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1929. xiii+-214 pp. Chart.) 

The space allotted to this review would scarcely suffice if it were en- 
tirely devoted to a mere catalog of the many reasons given by Miss Sal- 
mon in answer to the question that is the title of her latest work. And 
the question would not then be finally answered, for it is in harmony 
with the nature of her discussion that she should in the last chapter 
state the conclusion, ‘‘fully realizing the danger of entering the field of 
prophecy, that a final answer to the question presumably never will or 
never can be given.’’ 

Miss Salmon’s qualifications for the treatment of this subject are re- 
vealed in her thorough grasp of the entire field of historical writing. 
Here the student will find much of the history of history writing re- 
viewed. Here, too, the layman who has never studied the subject wil! 
find much to inform him about how history is written, as this inciden- 
tally comes to the surface throughout the discussion. 

Among the chapter titles that state in general terms reasons why his- 
tory is rewritten are these: ‘‘ Extension of Method through Division of 
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Labor’’; ‘‘New Materials along Old Lines’’; ‘‘ Extension of the Base’’ ; 
“Extension of the Audience.’’ Miss Salmon’s expansion of these topics 


‘; masterly in its wealth of illustration, its literary quality, and its re- 
strained expression of judgments passed upon the work of many his- 
torians. Like science, literature, and the other fields of knowledge, his- 
tory has profited by the progress made through the modern spirit of 
investigation and research. Division of labor and codperation are meth- 
ods that have given especial stimulation to intellectual, as to material, 
progress. Consequently, ‘‘every extension of the field of knowledge and 


every improvement in methods of work make it inevitable that history 
should be rewritten.’ 

Many striking illustrations of the way in which the discovery of new 
materials changes historical conceptions are cited by Miss Salmon, and 
these illustrations range through the field from the earliest Greek times 
to recent years. From this interesting account could be compiled a very 
satisfactory list of the many items that enter into the meaning of the 
term ‘‘historiecal materials.’’ In her discussion of the ‘‘ Extension of the 
Base on Which History is Written,’’ the author brings into view the 
use which is being made by historians of contributions from archaeology, 
psychology, folklore, economies, art, religion, law, ethics, and aesthetics. 

One of the most profound reasons why history must be rewritten re- 
sides in the expression, ‘‘the interpretation of history,’’ with all that it 


ce 


implies. Because new interpretations give rise to what we call a “‘new’’ 
history, ‘‘history must be continually rewritten because there is always 
a new history. To the end of time, as far as the human mind can see, 
history will need to be rewritten and in that fact the historian finds one 
of its greatest interests. ... New theories have led to new investigations, 
new investigations to new data, new data to new interpretations, and 
new interpretations to new theories — the busy round begins again!’’ 
Thus we come again to the answer stated in the first sentence of this re- 
view. 

In chapter viii, ‘‘Many Men of Many Minds — England,’’ there 
passes before us in review a procession of English historians and for 
each there is a concise estimate of his method, his contribution, his point 
of view, and his strength or his inadequacy. In chapter ix, ‘‘ Many 
Claimants for an Honor — America,’”’ we find a review of the theories 
that at various times have held men’s attention concerning the origin of 
the United States Constitution. Each of these chapters supplies a con- 
crete illustration in answer to the question why history is rewritten. 
In her chapter upon the extension of the audience for whom history is 
Written, the author reveals her touch with recent tendencies as well as 
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the solid foundation of her equipment. Here she discusses the appeal of 
history through art, literature, and symbolism. 

Miss Salmon says in her Preface that this book is written for the gen- 
eral reader. For one such who is at the same time inclined to be studious, 
we can imagine no more stimulating treatise inspiring the further read. 
ing of history. Certainly, no one: can comprehend its message without 
being a more intelligent reader of history. Indeed, many persons who 
fall within the class of general readers of history sadly need the point 
of view of this volume as an antidote to their early contacts with history 
in that atmosphere of static finality which we have left far behind. 

Professor Edward P. Cheyney furnishes an appreciative introduction 
to Miss Salmon’s volume. The reader will agree with his judgment that 
this is not only one of the most interesting but also one of the most valu- 


able of the recent group of writings that bear the title ‘‘The Writing of 
History.’’ 
satis ALBERT H. Sanrorp 


Ancient Carpenters’ Tools Illustrated and Explained, Together with the 

Implements of the Lumberman, Joiner, and Cabinetmaker, in Use 

mm the Eighteenth Century. By Henry C. Mercer. (Doylestown, Pa.: 

The Bucks County Historical Society, 1929. vi+328 pp. Lilustra- 
tions. ) 

This is a distinctive work on ‘‘the woodworking tools by which man 


since the beginning of the Iron Age’’ has provided ‘‘one of the most 
important and universal of his needs, namely Shelter.’’ They are, in- 
deed, one of ‘‘the chief agents of his so-called civilization’’; but ‘‘ despite 
their great significance, they have been generally overlooked by histo- 
rians, travelers, and antiquaries’’ and ‘‘imperfectly accounted for by 
technical writers.’’ This is the author’s well-founded justification for 
the present volume. 

The author explains that he does ‘‘not attempt to deal with the wood- 
working machinery of the present day,’’ but confines his attention to 
‘*the tools as they appear in the eighteenth century, in their simple and 
unchanged form.’’ He therefore stops with the industrial revolution for 
the reason that ‘‘the application of mechanical power to carpenter’s 
tools in the nineteenth century has superseded’’ many of these tools and 
‘‘obseured the construction of others.”’ 

The tools described in this book ‘‘have been collected in the United 
States, chiefly in Pennsylvania.’’ Though made in this country, they 
were not invented here, but ‘‘represent long-existing types of world- 
wide use’’ brought hither by the colonists. This collection is therefore 
‘‘neither local or national but international’’; and it is ‘‘of general 
ethnologic interest.”’ 
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The author places special emphasis on the fact that ‘‘a large propor- 
tion of these continually used implements of the eighteenth century 


e remained unchanged in construction since Roman times; and that, 


pdi 
onsequently they are ‘‘of far more extended industrial interest than the 


woodworking machines of today’’ which in spite of their economic im- 
nortance have been with us for only about one hundred years. He urges 
that since ‘‘they are often identical in construction with the Roman, 
Gireek, Assyrian, Egyptian, and Chinese implements, they immediately 
throw a new light on the study of archaeology.’’ He calls attention to 


‘ 


the fact that archaeologists ‘‘coneerned only with the past’’ have over- 

oked the evidenee of these tools of the eighteenth century with the 
result that they often fail to account for the interval between antiquity 
and the present, ‘‘since many tools, once existing and very necessary to 
explain human effort because made or mounted with perishable materials, 
cannot be found or recognized in the excavations of Assyria, Italy, 
Greece, and Egypt.’’ 

The subject matter is divided into seven chapters, which classify tools 

cording to uses as follows: felling, splitting, and log sawing; moving 
and measuring; holding and gripping; surfacing, chopping, and paring; 
shaping and fitting; fastening and unfastening; and sharpening. Each 
‘hapter 1s accompanied by a considerable number of well-chosen illus- 
trations which supplement the descriptive matter. A good bibliography 
concludes the volume; and a useful index has been provided. The text 
and illustrations are handsomely printed in double columns on smooth 
medium-weight ivory-colored paper and the book is artistically bound in 
blue eloth. 

The author and the publishers are both to be commended for this 
painstaking and distinetly worth while contribution which will be of 
considerable interest to the antiquarian and the historian as well as to 
the technical student of carpenters’ tools and woodworking machinery. 


LovIs BERNARD SCHMIDT 
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Upon the retirement of Professor C. W. Alvord in the summer of 1924, 
the present writer assumed the direction of this Review. Since then the 
work of editing the Review has been carried on by the editorial staff of 
the Burton Historical Collection at the expense of its employer, the 
Detroit Public Library Commission. In December, 1929, the Commis. 
sion, taking account of ‘‘the enlarged demands upon the Editor’s time 
because of editorial work connected with the Burton Historical Collec. 
tion,’’ directed him to withdraw from the editorship of the Review at 
the close of his current term of office. That time is now at hand, and the 
present note constitutes our editorial valedictory. To have succeeded so 
brilliant a scholar as Professor Alvord was at once a privilege and a re- 
sponsibility. In our salutatory, six years ago, we said: ‘‘to him the 
Association owes a debt which can be repaid only in the coinage of 
esteem and gratitude. Upon the Review he has stamped an ideal of 
scholarship which we may hope will never be departed from.’’ Now, 
our own record is made up; to what degree we have succeeded in main- 
taining this ideal must be left to the verdict of our readers. Occupancy 
of the editorial office for six years has brought some disappointments 
and many pleasures. The former have chiefly revolved around the ever- 
present problem of how to harmonize our expansive aspirations for the 
REVIEW with the concrete realization to which the limited means of the 
Association confined us. The latter have proceeded wholly from the 
personal contacts and friendships which the prosecution of the editorial 
task has engendered. It is the peculiar glory of the Review that it com- 
mands (as we believe) the respect and confidence of the younger schol- 
ars of mid-America. That it may continue to deserve this confidence by 
manifesting a wise responsiveness to the changing interests and needs of 
the on-coming generations of scholars is our ardent wish. 

‘The only constant factor in life is change.’’ With these words we 
began our editorial salutatory six years ago. The interval that has since 
elapsed is a long period in the life of an individual. In the life of the 
REVIEW it is a mere breathing space, a convenient vantage point from 
which to measure the progress which the Review under a new editor, 
animated by new ideas, and armed with new sources of support, will 
achieve. To him, embarking upon his task, we tender a hearty Gliick auf! 
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To the library of the University of Washington, Professor Edward 8. 
Meany has given his lifetime accumulation of historical documents and 
papers. Included in the collection are “‘hundreds of papers in twenty 
nackets,’? which date from 1853 to 1876, and cover a wide variety of 
subjects, Indian wars, Hudson’s Bay Company, early institutions, ete. 
These papers were rescued by Professor Meany in 1897 from the garret 
of the old wooden Capitol building, where they were found scattered be- 
tween the unfloored joists. Many of the papers show tobacco stains and 
foot-marks left by workmen who trampled upon them while repairing 
the roof of the building. 


Such, briefly told, is the story of the regard exhibited by the state of 
Washington for the reeords of the founders of the commonwealth. De- 
spised by their official custodians, thrust into the most convenient dump- 
ing space, trampled and spat upon by workmen, the remnant which by 
chanee eseaped destruction rescued by a private citizen, preserved by 


him for a third of a century, and finally presented to the University 
Library, where it may be presumed they will find a permanent home and 
adequate care. 

If this story could be presented as an illustration of indifference to 
their historie past peculiar to the residents of Washington, there would 
be slight justification for telling it here. Because, on the contrary, it 
typifies conditions (with respect to the treatment of historical records) 
general throughout the country, it is worth our passing comment. The 
shocking neglect of the records of our national government has long 
been a scandal among historians and other citizens alert to the situation. 
\ like — or a worse — neglect has commonly characterized the treat- 
ment of our state and local records. A prominent citizen of Louisville 
has related to the writer how, on paying a visit to Frankfort following 
the erection of the present State Capitol, he observed the floors of the 
old Capitol littered with public documents, where they had been thrown 
by their custodians, the sport of any chance which might befall them. 
He sorted out a large number whose contents seemed to be of historical 
value, and took them away to his home, there to await the time when the 
state should manifest a desire to resume their custody. In Raleigh, some 
decades since, the destruction of the state’s papers was entrusted to the 
intelligent care of janitors, who carried them to a convenient spot on 
the grounds adjoining the building where they were fed to bonfires. 
Peoria is one of the chief cities of Illinois, and its county building is 
correspondingly imposing. It has a large dome, open to the breezes (and 
snows) of the heavens, and to this place a few years since the county 
officials were accustomed to consign their older records, whenever the 
files beeame ineonveniently crowded. Here, crowded in boxes, unlabeled 
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and uneared for, they awaited the certain destruction which the indif. 
ference of their custodians and the action of the elements combined to 
insure for them. 

The illustrations cited are typical, rather than peculiar. They pertain 
to publie archives, whose contents have an administrative importance 
which oftentimes outranks their interest to scholars. From both points 
of view, the argument for their intelligent care and administration js 
unanswerable. The persistence of the method of treatment now preva- 


lent constitutes a standing indictment of the intelligence of the Amer. 
ican people. 


The importance of the West India Islands in British (and American) 
colonial history has commonly been too little emphasized by our own 
historical workers. A report upon the public records in the British West 
India Islands, printed in the February, 1930, Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research discloses that the authorities vie with our own in 
Washington in absence of regard exhibited with respect to the safe keep- 
ing of the government archives. The records of Antigua, for example, 
are ‘‘in a hideous disorder,’’ ‘‘as badly kept’’ as any the investigator 
ever saw. Those of Barbados have suffered a three-fold attack by fire, 
storm, and vermin. ‘‘In the last of these classes,’’ observes the investi- 
gator, ‘‘we may include a certain governor of the last century, who 
threw great quantities of accounts into the sea.’’ All the early chancery 


and vice-admiralty accounts are supposed to have been thus destroyed, 
and the story persists that the preservation of such series as remain is 


owing to the ‘‘admirable insubordination’’ of a registrar ‘‘ who inter- 
cepted some of the tumbrils loaded for destruction and surreptitiously 
unloaded them at the back door of the public building.’’ 

We think the classification assigned the early governor by our com- 
mentator a trifle severe. With slight variation of unessential detail, the 
destruction complained of is being repeated at the present day in prac- 
tically every American commonwealth. Ourselves have known some of 
the officials responsible for it. They are not vermin, but ordinarily 
respectable citizens entrusted for the time being with a responsibility 
which they do not comprehend. It would be vain to expect from an illiter- 
ate man an appreciation of the beauties of the Greek tongue. Equally 
vain is it to expect an official who lacks both historical and administra- 
tive backgrounds to appreciate the reasons for preserving the public 
records, which have come into his temporary custody. Not until we 
develop suitable archival organizations, equipped with authority and 
means adequate to the task in hand, will our public records be secured 
from such wanton destruction as that which the governor of Barbados 
perpetrated. 
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Those of our readers who have delved in collections of manuscripts 
are familiar with the unexpected vistas — sometimes commonplace, at 
other times strange and surprising — which their perusal discloses to the 
seeker for light upon a bygone age. Those who have not enjoyed such 
experience may sense it vicariously in the following confession of a 
worker among the manuscripts in the Library of Congress, which we 
copy from the February, 1930, Indiana History Bulletin: 

‘Heretofore, historical personages were merely characters with little 
or no life and in many eases not as living as those in fiction. But since 
my work in manuscripts they have become real and human. Martha 
Washington sent to the druggist for a quart of castor oil. Frederick 
Remington and Lamont carried on a very amusing correspondence over 
the style of the new army cap. James McHenry wrote slushy poetry to 
his wife Peggy. Jackson saved the receipts for his pew rent. Hundreds 
of persons wrote to Cleveland for help — everywhere, from paying off 
the mortgage on the old homestead and giving them work to sending him 
a rabbit’s foot for good luck. One man asked for $8,000 to build a bath- 
room ‘who is on the left side of the house.’ A girl from Kansas wrote 
to Cleveland asking him for help and addressed it to ‘President Cliv- 
land, Washington, D. C., in care of the White House male.’ One man 
told of a vision his grandmother had in 1824 of the Angel Gabriel who 
appeared to her as a ‘heavy-set man, bald headed, like unto John Q. 
Adams with hair and flowing side whiskers and a goatee as white as 
wool.’ Personally, I had never thought of Gabriel as a comic opera star. 
Jefferson wrote that he had strawberries for the first time in the season. 
Ruftin didn’t like Italian operas. And John Marshall wrote love letters 
to his wife and signed them ‘ Your humble and obedient servant.’ ’’ 


Additional sidelights upon the good old times: 


‘“We have imported the worst of French corruptions, the want of 
female delicacy. The fair and innocent have borrowed the lewd arts 


of seduction. ... What must we say of some, whom we daily observe, 
whose dress is studiously designed to display the female form? Why do 
they solicit our gaze? I will not charge them with the design of kindling 

lawless flame. They will shudder at the suggestion. But I warn 


? 


them. ... 


‘Within a few years past there has arisen in the United States a kind 
mania which has had for its object the establishment of Colleges. 
Searcely a state in the union but has thought one of these institutions 
Within itself necessary. . . . Three-fourths of the colleges in the United 
States have professors wretchedly unqualified for their station. ... I 
have known young gentlemen going home with A.B. affixed to their 
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names without being able to construe the diploma which certified their 
standing.’’ 

The first of the foregoing laments was printed in the Boston Monthly 
Anthology, for January, 1804; the second, in Charles Brockden Brown’s 
Monthly Magazine and American Review for April, 1799. Together, they 
seem to prove that neither feminine immodesty nor inefficient educators 
are exclusive inflictions of the World War upon society. 


Inspired, presumably, by the report that former President Coolidge 
was engaged in preparing a 500-word history of the United States to 
be carved on the face of a mountain in South Dakota, the Chicago 
Tribune in February advertised a prize competition for the best 500- 
word history of America. Almost 4,000 essays were submitted. The 
first prize of $1,000 was awarded to Professor William W. Sweet of the 
University of Chicago; a second prize, of $500, to Professor W. H. Nor- 
ton of Cornell College; and a third prize of $250 to Professor Louis 
Pelzer of the University of Iowa. 


Professor O. M. Dickerson requests space to correct an inadvertent 
error in his recent review (printed in our March issue, pp. 564-66) of 
Priestley’s The Coming of the White Man. ‘‘In giving the figures for 
relative space, I included chapter x with the Swedes and Dutch instead 
of with the French, where it clearly beiongs. The figures should read, 
French 81 pages, and Swedes and Dutch 60 pages. Inferences drawn 
from the incorrect data were unwarranted.”’ 


Professor Claude H. Van Tyne of the University of Michigan died at 
at his home in Ann Arbor on March 21, 1930, after a long and painful 
illness. To our readers there is no need to dwell upon the record of 
Professor Van Tyne’s historical achievements. He was an early friend 
of this Review and a member of its first editorial board. A review of the 
latest installment of his life study — the American Revolution — is pre- 
sented elsewhere in the present issue. In the Art Institute of Chicago is 
a notable piece of statuary depicting Death in the act of interrupting an 
artist, diligently engaged upon his self-appointed task. Thus it has been 
with Professor Van Tyne. Summoned too soon to another scene, his life 
study remains a magnificent fragment. 


The Iowa Catholic Historical Review joined the ever-growing frater- 
nity of midwestern historical periodicals in January, 1930. The new 
Review is published in Dubuque, under the editorship of M. M. Hoff 
mann. Numbered among the associate editors is Bruce E. Mahan, with 
whose activities in the field of Mississippi Valley history most of our 
readers are familiar. 
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Abraham P. Nasatir, whose study of ‘‘Anglo-Spanish Rivalry on the 
\‘pper Missouri’’ has occupied the two preceding issues of this Review, 
- been awarded a fellowship for the coming year by the Social Science 
Research Council to enable him to continue his study of Spain in the 
Mississippi Valley. 


At the time of going to press the following professorial summer migra- 
tions have been reported: Professor C. E. Carter of Miami University 
and Associate Professor Albert Hyma of the University of Michigan will 
teach at Ohio State University. Professor A. C. Cole of Ohio State will 
teach at the University of Oregon. Professor Carl Wittke of Ohio State 
will teach at the University of West Virginia during the second semester 
of the summer session. Professor Charles E. Payne of Grinnell College 
will teach European history during the first half of the summer at the 
University of lowa, and Dr. Leonidas Dodson of Princeton, during the 
econd half. Professor William O. Lynch of Indiana University, Pro 
fessor V. A. Moody of lowa State College, Professor W. Neil Franklin 
ff Southern Methodist University, and Professor W. B. Hesseltine of 
the University of Chattanooga will teach at the University of Tennessee. 
Professor Louis B. Schmidt of Iowa State College will return to the 
University of Alabama for the second term of the summer. Professor 
i. Lee Benns of Indiana University will teach recent European history 
courses at the University of Chicago, and Dr. George B. Manhart of De- 
Pauw University will take the place of Dr. Benns at Indiana. Dr. Wen- 
dell Holmes Stephenson of Louisiana State University will substitute 
for Professor Lynch, whose engagement at the University of Tennessee 
has been noted above. 
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